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THE BROOM was all right until the vacuum cleaner 
came along. 

But many a home that has every modern convenience 
upstairs, is still in the broom-age down cellar, tolerating 
an old-fashioned heating plant that devours coal in waste- 
tul gulps. 

Remember this: The Iprar TYPE A Boiler is just 
as big an improvement in heating as the vacuum cleaner 


is in cleaning. It is dustless, gasless and so economical 
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have approximately the amount that the IpeAL TYPE ments in the fuel it saves. Send to either 
i . 
A will save you next winter, and every winter ~a neat METE ee e r erre eee 
é Stas oa . describing it. 
sum, isn’t it? 
There is a particular Ipkat Boiler tor every size and kind 


of home. All you need to remember are these good words: 


PEAL BOILERS 
and AMERICAN RADIATORS 


save coal 


Your Heating Contractor is our Distributor 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


104 W.42dSt., New York Dept.85 816 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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TIFFANY & GO. 


JEWELRY PEARLS SILVERWARE 


QUALITY PREDOMINATES 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


TEETH AVENUE & 3/2 STREET 
NEw YORK 
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Famous PALL MALLS —new size 20 for30° 








CTiy them tonight 
Sor your Luxury Hour 


-that easy chair hour 
when every man feels 


entitled to life’s best 


PALL MALL Specials 
New size-plain ends only 
20 for 30¢ 
No change in size or price 


of PALL MALL Regulars 
[ cork tip | 


Incomparable Pall Mall! Men with a taste for 
life’s better things have gladly paid “a shilling 
in London—and a quarter here” for ten Pall 
Malls—and considered the purchase the best 
cigarette buy. But now Pall Mall is available 
in a special new size at 20 for 3oc! The same 
regal quality cigarette—slightly smaller in girth, 
but with the inimitable Pall Mall excellence left 
intact. For you who have forgotten the taste of 
superlative Turkish tobacco, here’s a real treat, 


at a purse-easy price! 


20 for 30¢ 


WEST OF THE ROCKIES 20 for35¢ 
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The Phaeton, $1395 f. o. b. Detroit; tax extra 


How the Chrysler Six 


New Ideals 


By going back to fundamentals, 
Chrysler engineers have literally 
obsoleted previous ideals of motor 
car solidity and riding comfort. 


The overall length of the Chrysler 
Six is 160 inches. It conveniently 
adapts itself to the ordinary city 
parking space. Yet it provides gen- 
erous room for five large adults. It 
rides so smoothly you can drive in 
comfort up to 60 m. p. h. over a 
rutted road. 


The Chrysler Six Phaeton weighs 
2740 pounds, ready for the road. 


Yet you can drive it 60—70 miles 
an hour without the usual clutching 
of the steering wheel, without side- 
sway and road weaving. 


It took three years for Chrysler 
engineers to work out all of the 
seven fundamentals of Chrysler 
riding ease and roadability. 


First, they brought the center of 
gravity closer to the road by scien- 
tific chassis layout. 


Then they perfected a new, scientific 
Chrome-Molybdenum tubular axle, 


with 34 per cent greater rigidity, or 
static strength, than an I-beam axle 
of the same weight; over five times 
the resistance to horizontal strains 
fore and aft. Its resistance to torsion, 
or twisting, strain is 138 per cent 
greater. 


The greater rigidity of this new axle 
makes steering infinitely easier; 
riding infinitely smoother. 


The next step was to distribute the 
weight of the car to keep the whole 
chassis in perfect balance at even 
highest speeds. 


Then a new spring mounting was 
devised. 


Chrysler Six springs are mounted 
close to the hubs and parallel to the 
wheels. That eliminates sidesway. 
You can actually drive the Chrysler 
around turns at 50 miles an hour. 


To make the riding ease exceptional, 
the springs are scientifically 
balanced—thin Chrome vanadium 
leaves of precisely the right length 
and number to cradle you over a 
bump that usually hurls you out of 
the seat. 











































































































Establishes 
of Ease and Stability 


The great spring companies say that 
Chrysler has accomplished the per- 
fected spring action they have been 
seeking for years. 


In addition, all these features of com- 
fort are supplemented by tires of 
extraordinary size. 


The result of these engineering 
advances is that the Chrysler Six 
flattens down to the road like a 
greyhound and runs steadily as an 
express train. 


To these epochal improvements, 
Chrysler has added two others— 


Pivotal steering, with ball thrust 
bearings on the king pins, so there 
is no more strain handling your 
Chryser at 65 than at 35. 


Chrysler-Lockheed four-wheel 
brakes, with perfect hydraulic equal- 
ization, so that your Chrysler is 
always under control. 


Test the Chrysler Six for yourself. 
Then you’ll understand why this 
already famous quality light six is 
literally revolutionizing modern car 
design. 


Touring Car, $1335; Phaeton $1395; Roadster, $1525; Sedan, $1625; 
Brougham, $1795; Imperial, $1895. All prices f.o.b. Detroit; tax extra. 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Pronounced as though spelled, Crysler 
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There is so much satisfaction in 


the shoe of Vici hid 


Style satisfaction. Vici kid is 
the leather selected by the 
shoe craftsman to give added 


distinction to his choicest 
designs. 
Color satisfaction. Smooth 


texture and perfect finish con- 
tribute in large measure to the 
richness and beauty of color- 
ing for which Vici kid is noted. 


Service satisfaction. Vici kid is 


a leather of consistent quality 
—pliable to the degree that 
pliability is needed to achieve 
distinctive designs and perfect 
fit, yet firm in the interests of 
satisfactory wear. 


No other leather combines all 
the advantages of Vici kid. 
Ask your dealer to show you 
the new offerings in shoes of 


Vici kid. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 


Selling agencies in all parts of the world 


VICI kid 


“REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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VICI kid is manufac- 
tured solely by Robert 
H. Foerderer, Inc. 





THERE 


IS ONLY ONE VICI KID --- 


THERE NEVER HAS 


BEEN ANY OTHER 











Forming the back- 
ground of this adver- 
tisement is a reproduc- 


tion of Kenzastic, the 
knitted elastic. Study 
amereselia atte ateye 











N ARTIST, a millionaire and a mechan- 

ical engineer wanted bumpers for their 

cars. Each selected the new Lyon End- 
Fold Bumper. 

The artist saw in it a thing of beauty. 
The millionaire, the greatest protection 
money could buy. The engineer, its oil- 
tempered steel leaves and its Lyon-patented 
folded ends. He could see that it would 
absorb the shock of a blow instead of passing 
it on to the frame of the car—it was me- 
chanically perfect. 

Lyon End-Fold Bumpers can give beauty 
and protection to your car and safety to its 
occupants, There are two models, the 





Parallel, illustrated on the car above, and 
the De Luxe, shown below. They are quickly 
and easily attached—fifteen minutes is ample 
time. No drilling or altering the frame is 
necessary. 


Your dealer has them in stock—or can 
quickly get them. Insist on the new Lyon 
End-Fold—the only double-bar bumper with 
continuous ends. 


Lyon End-Fold Parallel Bumper, $17.50 to $26.00 
Lyon End-Fold De Luxe Bumper, 25.00to 28.00 
Five other Lyon models, 11.00 to 25.00 


The Lyon trade-mark is on every genuine 
Lyon Spring Bumper. Accept no substitute. 


METAL STAMPING COMPANY, Long Island City, New York 
Cc. dian Li , B. J. Coghlin Co., Ltd., Montreal 











LYON 


RESILIENT 
BUMPERS 


Over a Million in Use 
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The Universal Motor—Now Scientifically Refined 


lubrication to all rotating 
motor bearings. 


Which type of motor is the 
most economical, most prac- 
tical and most popular? 


The 4-cylinder motor—of 
course! 


There are probably ten 
times as many Fours made as 
all other types combined. 


In Europe, where virtually 
all cars are high priced units, 
practically every maker 
adheres to the efficient Four. 


Rollin White has simply 
taken the fundamentally 


sound Four and brought it up 
to the level of the most ad- 
vanced European practice. 


He has designed a new type 
of manifold and carburetor— 
25 to 30 miles per gallon of 
gasoline is the result. 


The two outstanding engi- 
neering refinements of the 
year—+-wheel brakes and 
lirestone Balloon Tires—are 
both standard in the Rollin. 


Mr. White has also devel- 
oped a system of force feed 


Friction is greatly lessened. 


Upkeep is cut because of 
reduced strain on moving 
parts, and less vibration. 


Arrange to see the new 
Rollin today—the most ad- 
vanced car of the year. 


Touring Car De Luxe $975; Three 
Seated Coupe Roadster, $1175; Five 
Passenger Sedan, $1275. Prices f.o.b. 
factory. 


THE ROLLIN MOTORS COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
















































































The Greystone 
Customized by Hickey-Freeman 


The Greystone is distinctive in its comfort, easy lines, correct drape and 
the superb quality of its customized tailoring. It is to be had in many fine 
patterns of cloth including some of the most exclusive fabrics made in 


England and Scotland. 


The Greystone is perhaps the chief style which is converting men of means 
to Hickey-Freeman Customized Clothes. 


At leading stores throughout the country. 


Hickey-ifreeman Go. 


ROCHESTER. N. Y. 


New York Office: 200 Fifth Avenue 
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Good Looking and Comfortable ! 


How wonderfully good looking are Merton- 
Air Caps! And as for comfort, until you 
wear a Merton-Air you have no idea how 
comfortable your head can be under the broil- 
ing sun of a hot summer’s day. A ventilator in 
the visor allows the fresh air to circulate inside 
your cap and keeps your head cool. It supplies 
fresh air where ordinarily you get it the least 
and need it the most,—the top of your head. 


Any fine store will be glad to show you a 
Merton-Air in “softings,”* tweeds, hard finish- 
ed cloths or linens. Prices range from $2 to$ 5. 
Names of dealers nearest you upon request. 





CHARLES S. MERTON & CO. 
210 Fifth Avenue, New York 








*Registered Trade Mark 

















ventilating 
screen lets 
the air in. 
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Slip over made of 
517 Genuine Box Loom 
daintily trimmed with handsome 
two tone ribbon which is accord- 
ion pleated. The pretty Medal- 
lion is richly hand embroidered 
with the smart belt of ribbon. 
Comes in Rose, Copen, Orchid, 
Turquoise, Peach, and Pink. An 
excertionally fine value at 


$7.50 


A charming Neglige- 
3554 of Genuine Jackson- 
ette Crepe with lace on collar 
and Angel sleeves—beautifully 
trimmed with Rosebuds of silk: 
comes in Rose, Copen, Orchid, 
Turquoise, Peach and Pink. A 
splendid buy at 


$7.50 
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Incomparably 
fine! 


This describes the magnificent 
Kimonos which we make. 





They're made as though the 
fabric were silk though our en- 
tire output is confined to cotton 
novelty fabrics. 


We convert our cloth. 

We design our own gar- 
ments and manufacture 
them in our own plants. 


Reg. Trade Mark 
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COTTON KIMONOS 











are the very finest garments of their 
kind which are produced in this 
country. In style, fashioning and 
making they set a pace that puts 
them above competition. They are 
really marvelous values. 


Send for our very in- 


Kw 

















teresting booklet, No. 
10 depicting many 
beautiful styles in 
Kimonos and Negli- 
gees. It will be sent 
withour compliments. 


Ask your dealer for 
DAWNROBEKIM- 
ONOS. If he hasnt 


them write to us direct. 


THE BARSA CORPORATION 
148 WEST 23rd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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As a matter of fact you are paying for hair when 


you buy Ajax—and not merely a comb. Ajax 
Combs are made of the finest quality hard rubber. 
Ajax Teeth are designed to comb your hair, not 
to pull it. Ajax Points are velvet-smooth to the 
tenderest scalp. There isan Ajax Comb for every 
member of the family. At first-class drug stores 
and specialty shops. 


VULCANIZED RUBBER COMPANY 
251 Fourth Avenue, New York City 























“Well, Dickey, where have you been all this time? You know that old tire trouble gag won't go 
with Kellys on the car.” 


OU can always depend on Kelly-Springfield 

Cords to take you where you want to go 

and to get you there on time regardless of 

weather or road conditions. They give freedom 

from tire trouble and safety from skidding to a 

degree never before thought possible—and long, 
economical mileage besides. 


It costs no more to buy a Kelly 
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M ARMON is nw reaping 









‘The Reward of Constancy 
ROW pO OF CANN SH % 








\ 


focused on Marmon. After such a countrywide orgy of 
experimentation and engineering uncertainty, it was 
inevitable that Marmon’s constancy of purpose should 
be rewarded by greatly increased sales. For nine years 
Marmon has concentrated on a single type of chassis 
—nine years of development and progress) = = 


NORDYKE & MARMON COMPANY ») Established 1851 * INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Nothing more surely manifests the excellence of 
materials, workmanship and style in the footwear 
of the well-groomed man than visible eyelets. 
Ask for shoes with visible eyelets! 

They promote easy lacing, retain 


sheir original finish indefinitely, 
and actually outwear the shoe. 


Diamond Brand ( Visible) Fast 
Color Eyelets have genuine celluloid 
tops that never lose their color. 





UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 
DIAMOND BRAND VISIBLE FAST COLOR EYELETS 
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HART SCHAFFNER & MARX QUALITY 
SOON GIVES YOU A WARDROBE 


It’s easy enough to say a man should have a half dozen suits in his wardrobes 
it’s another thing to get them The answer is accumulate them gradually - 
Get good all-wool clothes whenever you buy If they're made the way we — 
make them, they'll last a long, long time Before ee you ‘ll have a variety 
of clothes - a and youl. Bs Fes) of shee a : os 
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Ny your ee pasa a thing i SSuisctes — 
genial and colorful. ‘The several colors of. 
- Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles are blended into 
: ee cea tapestry that. will give delight and 
“shelter -for generations to’ come. 
SO in addition. to its beauty, this roof is en- 
“dowed with permanertice, fire-safety and surprising 
“etonomy. Send for our booklet.on” Colorblende 
Shingles. Address Johns-Manville Inc.,'296 Madi- 
son Avenue at 4ist Street, New York-City. 
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Her habit of measuring time in terms 
of dollars gives the woman in business 
keen insight into the true value of a 
Ford closed car for her personal use. 
This car enables her to conserve min- 
utes, to expedite her affairs, to widen 
the scope of her activities. Its low 





TUDOR SI FORDOR SEDAN, $685 


DAN, S- “) 







FORM 


_ CLOSED CARS | 














first cost, long life and inexpensive 
operation and upkeep convince her 
that it is a sound investment value. 
And it is such a pleasant car to drive 
that it transforms the business call 
which might be an interruption into 
an enjoyable episode of her busy day. | 


COUPE, $525 Ally i b. Det 
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. MERICAN horizons have been 


so broadened by travel and 





intimate contacts with the cultures of 
other lands that exotic beauty 1s now 
given an eager welcome in count- 
less homes of taste and refinement. 
Until recently,it was not easy to find 
furniture uniting essential comfort 
with lines, proportions and color in 
entire harmony with cherished sou- 
venirs from overseas. This was true 
particularly of bedroom furnishings. 
But now Simmons beds are provided 
in such awide range of designs, either 
modern in spirit or reflecting the 
beauty of great Frenchand English 


SIMMONS 


Beds - Mattresses Springs: Built for Sleep 
and BEDROOM FURNITURE 
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periods, that you can secure exactly 
what you need both in lines and in 
color to carry out almost any scheme 
of decoration you may desire. 

For that important third of life that 
you spend in bed, Simmons mat- 
tresses and springssupply restful and 
lasting comfort. Madein many types: 
sold by leading merchants every- 
where at the lowest prices they can 
be built of new, clean, safe materials. 
The Purple Laédel is the finest and 
most luxurious mattress made. 

No substitute equals any Simmons 
productatits price. Look forthe Sim 
mons label—your sleep insurance. 





From tts six- panel Chinese screen of painted silk, 
the color scheme of this eff ctive chamber 1s de- 
rived. The orchid tints that bloom on the screen 
are repeated in the silk window hangings, lamp 
shade and cushions. The bed covers are of Shan- 
tung silk in pale primrose. They could be mer- 
certzed cotton popliner taffeta, Carpet is Chines. 
blue. Slipper box in lacquer red and gold. Base 
of lamp is Chinese pottery. alls are tinted sofi 
gray-creen. Beds, vanity, dressing bench, chair 
and table from a new suite of Simmons furnt- 
ture, in jade green and other calors and in 
finishes reproducing walnut and mahogany. Beds 
are Des ron ISOO, For nine other intere sting 
sehemes of decoration, write for “Restful Bed- 
rooms” ta The Simmons Company, 1347 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chi agzo,or t7 Simmons Lim- 


ited, 400 St. Ambroise Street, Montreal, Quebec. 





LOOK FOR THE 
SIMMONS 
LABEL 
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cA POSTAL, or a letter, from you will put a most interesting book- 
let in the mail. It shows why Nettletons will outwear and out- 
look most shoes. Justask for,“ Men Like to Say They WearThem.” 





Gentlemen’s Fine Shoes Exclusively, Since 1879 








A. E. NETTLETON COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


H. W. COOK, PRESIDENT 
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THE SUPREME MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 


Sisiows was the earliest mission of the organ. Skillful builders gave it a sonorous 
majesty of tone befitting the dignity and reverence of great cathedrals. Others, 
following after, gave it a wider range. They added lighter and more delicate tones. 
They endowed it with the powers of great symphonic orchestras, made of it many 
instruments in one, able to render lilting melody or solemn recessional with equal 
grace and fluency. Because of these qualities the organ today is esteemed not only 
in the house of worship but wherever people gather for fellowship and the 
delights of music. In the home, the theatre, the concert hall, the club and the 
hotel, it holds a place unrivalled by any other instrument. 

Confidence in the organ builder is the first step toward selecting a pipe organ 
for any purpose. Each Estey Pipe Organ is designed and built for its place and its 

use by a house which has been making organs for seventy-five years. 


este? Organ Company, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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Fine silk hosiery was a luxury until 
Phoenix made clearly apparent the 
important fact that it is also an out- 
standing economy. If rightly made, 
silk stockings will carry you more 
miles in elegance and comfort than 
any other. This most happy com- 
bination of beauty and economy has 
made Phoenix the best selling line 
of hosiery that the world has ever 
seen. Everywhere it is the accepted 
standard of quality for men and 
women and children, because of this 
fine appearance and proven economy. 


PHOENIX 
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Fisher has achieved its extraordinary volume of production by designing and building 
bodies of evident beauty and superiorities. An ever-growing host of buyers refuses to 
be satisfied with anything less than a car which bears the emblem—Body by Fisher 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 


CLEVELAND WALKERVIELE. ON. ST.LOUIS 
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Caracteristically Good ~ Caracteristically Smart ~ Spring oxfords 
in the most wanted lethers, lasts and patterns ~s $8~-$Q-$1O0 


¢ John WaiG Ii\ens Shoes 


General Offises: 121 Duane street, New York City 
«New York Shops : 1401-03 Broadway, and in downtown Manhattan 
Phila. Shop: 1221-23, Chestnut st ~ Also in Brooklyn and Newark 


A POST CARD BRINGS THE SHOES OR A CATALOG 























Sudden showers? 
M. erely notices 
to don your 


OAKWOOD RAIN-JACKET 


The perfect garment for 





A Ball You Will Enjoy 


rainy-day play. Rainproof 
and windproof. Light 
weight. Keeps you dry 
without awkward bundling 
up. Folds into small pouch. 
Carry it in the golf bag, al- 
ways within reach for in- 
stant use. 


Made in slip-over and 
coat style models; in 


various sizes. 


Ask your “pro” or dealer to 
show you the Oakwood 
Rain-Jacket. Or write us. 


G 


The new XRAY golf ball marks a distinct 
advance in achievement. It is constructed by 
a new and novel process, and tested to assure 
the necessary even balance on the putting 
green and unusual trueness in flight. As for 
distance, the XRAY will speak for itself from 
the first drive. These—together with lasting 
resiliency, due to the new process of manu- 
facture, and long life—are qualities you have 
a right to expect in the ball you select. 
The XRAY is a ball you will enjoy playing, 
and you will be eager to recommend it to 
your golfing friends. Its all ’sound excellence 
will generate, we firmly believe, the largest 
circle of users ever secured by a ball of 
American manufacture. 

In Mesh or Recess 

1.00 each—$12.00 per dozen 


RE 2. 











WANAMAKER 
FAVORITES 
SILVER KING 
“King o° them all” 
$1.00 each—$12.00 dozen 
RADIO CROWN 
Popular from coast to coast. 
75¢ each—$g.00 dozen 
RED FLASH 
Ball that finds the tia. 
652 each—$7.80 dozen 
TAPLOW 
Longest Lived soc bal. 
$6 co per dozen 

















JOHN WANAMAKER, New York 


Philadelphia — Chicago — Boston — Los Angeles — 


Sole authorized distributors in America of Silver King Golf Balls (Made in 


| 


The 
600 Davies Bldg. 


& 


’ 


Domestic Products Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 
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FLORENTINE MoDEL 


FINE PIANO MAKING AS A 
TRADITIONAL ART 


HE making of fine pianos is a tradition 

with the House of Sohmer. The name 
Sohmer on a piano is not a mere symbol 
ot designation. It is the family name of 
a group of individuals who by inheritance, 
tradition, experience and environment 
build pianos that acknowledge no cri- 
terion but perfection. 


Each Sohmer Piano is a masterpiece in itself 
—a complete entity individually designed 
and treated to give forth the Sohmer 
tone in all its warmth, fullness and color. 


Encased in various period designs these 
superb instruments take on the added 
characteristics of fine furniture giving 
a new and hitherto unrealized attrac- 
tiveness to the piano as a decorative 
piece in the home furnishings. 


The blending of a fine piano with fine 
furniture is the crowning achievement 
of the Sohmer family — the fruition 
of more than fifty years of building 
for those who think in terms of per- 
fection. 


. Sohmer Pianos are made in various styles and sizes of Grands, Uprights, 
Players and Reproducing Players, all of one quality. Uprights from $700 
and upward. Grands $1250 and upward. Period models in Queen Anne, 
Italian Renaissance und Jacobean. Monthly terms of payment if desired. 


Illustrated Brochure mailed on request 


BSi 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


Established 1872 
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Motor Boats 





































“Without question a beauty” 
































ODGSON Portable Houses are de- 
signed by experts—trained in the 
art of planning artistic homes. Hodg- 1 
son Houses are built in factories where 
careful workmanship is an under- ( 
t f life? lying principle. anes He gr prose 
nd neat in construction, odgson 
_ - ‘ Portable roy are the admiration 
4 : : - of all who see them. 
N spite of business success, congenial friends, Hodgson Houses are as practical as 
golf, bridge, mah jongg, isn’t life just a bit they are. attractive. They are built 
i Oo urable red ce 
humdrum? Don’t you long for the thrill of Saree cata Wateeerareel cae 
real adventure? sturdy Hodgson Houses last for years. 67TH 
a These houses are shipped to you in 7 
Then get an Elco 45-footer and go exploring! Gntenel Gectlaes Gk, Coe te Get ab. 
* The smaller houses can be completely b 
Hundreds of lakes and rivers, the whole won- erected in a few hours with unskilled : 
; i m > ool n - 
derful coast-line, await you —and you'll return str bp wale ts the Eee, : 
from your cruise refreshed in mind and body. There are Mieteeen Dereabhs Mees 
for every purpose. Send for the new 
Come to Port Elco and inspect all of the Elco illustrated catalog. It shows many | 
i Veed ° actual photographs of Hodgson Opening 
Standardized Models; the speedy 30-ft. Veedette; Houses. Also, garages, dog Kennels, lh 
the comfortable 34-ft. Cruisette; the luxurious a. oe ont of M 
56-ft. Twin Screw Cruiser; or write for catalo ae 
with detailed specifications. Orders shoul ome 5. sk adie adie, 
be placed early to assure prompt delivery. 71-73 Federal St., Boston, Mass. . ” 


THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY N Por 4a. b le 
Address—PORT ELCO—Divisi f Sales and Exhibit H 
“O47 Park Avenue and 107 East Silt OD HOUSES 
Tel. Vanderbilt 2320 NEW YORK CITY 

















Perfect Drives/ 
quickly obtained ~ 


easily maintained 


The perfect driveway is readily obtained and easily maintained by 
the use of Solvay Calcium Chloride,a clean, white, deliquescent,chem- 
ical salt which has the peculiar preperey of attracting moisture to 
itself, and quickly combining with the surface to which it is applied. 


While absolutely odorless, and harmless to rubber tires and shoes, 
horses’ hoofs, clothing, etc., Solvay Calcium Chloride is a sure destroy- 
er of weeds as well as a perfect surface binder and dust preventive. 
It will not track or stain. 










Tennis courts, too, are made faster, better! 


Solvay is ideal for tennis courts—prevents dust and weeds, keeps 
the court hard and resilient and relieves sun glare. 


Packed in air-tight steel drums, Solvay comes all ready to apply; 
a shovel is all you need to do the work properly. 


Write for booklet No. 1502. 
SEMET-SOLVAY CO., SYRACUSE, NEW YoRK 


SOLVAY 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE]} |: 

















First impressions are made as often on things un- 
seen, as seen. Oshkosh Luggage is inconspicuous 
in circles where essential niceties are taken for 
granted and only shortcomings are remarked. 


OSHKOSH 


wardrobe trunks 





iw 


THE OSHKOSH TRUNK COMPANY: OSHKOSH -WISCO 


NSIN 
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| To have stayed at \ 
| 

| HOTEL ASTOR 

} is to have dived in New York 
| 


TIMES SQUARE 
| BROADWAY, 44th and 45th Streets 


| where you are in the very center of the 
|| City’s brilliant, pulsating life and 


breathe its sparkling atmosphere. 


Fred’k A. Muschenheim 














NEW JERSEY 

















THE RITZ-CARLTON 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
THE CENTER OF DISTIN- 
GUISHED SOCIAL LIFE AT 


THIS WORLD FAMOUS 
SEACOAST RESORT 


Gustave Tott, Manager 








MAINE 











The BEECHES 
Paris Hill 
Maine 


A Health Resort for delicate nervous or con- 
valescent persons seeking rest and recuperation 
in the cool invigorating climate of Maine. 
900 feet elevation—Resident Physician June 
to November—Send for booklet. 

















5th AROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 


From N. Y., Jan. 20th; westward, by specially char- 
tered new Cunard-Anchor ‘‘California,”’ 17,000 tons: 
oil burning. 4 mos.$1250 up, including hotels, guides, 
rives, fees, Stop overs in Europe. Visiting Panama 
Canal, Los Angeles, 18 days Japan and China, Java, 
tion 18 days in India; Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, 
rope, etc. 


ist MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE, Jan. 31, 
Specially chartered new Cunarder ‘‘Laconia,”’ 20,000 
tons, 62 days, $600 up; including drives; guides, 
hotels, fees, 18 days Palestine and Raypt. 


600 to 700 Passengers expected on each cruise. 


EUROPEAN TOURS—your own itinerary or ours; 
soup. Spring or Summer. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 














dozen other things you've always 
wanted, but never had the chance 
to try. For Southern California 
is the land of sports. Everyone 
lives out ofdoors the year around. 
And summer is especially in- 
viting. 

The days are delight- —_ 
ful. The nights are 
cool. Here is perfect 
summer weather as is 
attested by the forty- 
seven year record of the | 
U. S. Weather Bureau i 
(average mean tempera- |] 
tures recorded ina great + 
central city in this section): 


AEN asi ha Reni orgs see eS 66 degrees 
MMI i hie Gdlvna wee ba ae 70 degrees 
MR tad ivcsise axe 71 degrees 
GT SEDUCES ao. iso: sie' eee iens . .69 degrees 


Summer is the rainless season, 
too. So whether you stay a week 
or three months, you'll find each 
day a perfect day for whatever 
activitiesyou plan. 

And the endless things to do 
are just what you need to do for 
complete rest and relaxation. You 
motor over 4,000 miles of paved 
boulevards, ride, hike, fish, swim, 
sail and play tennis or golf. Then 
after a day in the open, you can 
return, if you like, to smart hotels 
and restaurants that make you 
think you're in another land. 


Nearby sources of raw material, an unmatched year-. 
round climate, the cheapest hydro-electric power in America, 
and contented labor have brought an amazing industrial 
growth here with untold opportunities for manufacturers and 


investors. 
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hundred mile views and go swim- 
ming in the surf on the same 
day. The orange groves, the 
valleys, the old missionss the 
ocean beaches, the canyons and 
the desert like Sahara are all 
within short distance by motor, 
train or trolley. 

It’s this outdoor ac- 
tivity and the endless 
change that make a 
Southern California sum- 
mer the finest rest you've 
ever had. You'll be re- 
freshed, revitalized and 
sent back home fit and 
ready for another year 
of strenuous activity. 

Each year hundreds of thou- 
sands discover this ideal vacation-land. 
And thousands of those who come to 
visit remain to live. 

It’s a charmed land, one that you 
should visit. Plan now to come this 
summer. You'll find accommodations 
here that fit your purse. Live in fine 

otels or comfortable boarding houses. 

Special round trip fares in summer— 
May to October—enable you to come 
for little more than the regular one way 
fare. You have long hoped for such a 
trip. Take it now. Your local railroad 
ticket agent can tell you about fares, 
trains, give you booklets, etc. 

And we will gladly send additional 
information about this land. Mail the 
coupon and plan definitely on coming to 
Southern California this summer. 





All-Year 
Club of 
Southern 
California 


At-Year Crus or SoutHern CAL. FORNIA, 
Dept. 1304, 2601 S. Figueroa St., 
Los Angeles, California. 


Please send me full information about the summer and 


year-round vacation possibilities in Southern Califor 
nia. 








p=—————-GRAND HOTEL 
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—~__ NEW YORK em -3-4+-0—£ 5 ITALY 
————————— —_ be ’ 
NO TRIP TO EUROPE 
complete without a 
ENICE 
The most picturesque town of the World 
e A set of Hotels for every taste and 
Quiet and Privacy requirement 
GRAND HOTEL 
Py : de luxe on the G d Canal—A meri- 
The environs of THE F porate yg aac cnt lio ag om z 
SuLGRAVE are 100% HOTEL ROYAL DANIELI 
residential. No city aleaniel 8 2 2g aa 
trade or traffic can __ HOTEL REGINA 
disturb those who High class a on the 
dwell here. LIDO-VENICE 
| Ideal Sea-Shore & Summer resort 
he g | EXCELSIOR-PALACE 
ut gra e de luxe 400 R. 200 B. R. own Sea Beach 
GRAND HOTEL DES BAINS 
| { absolutely first class. On the sea front 
61H STREET AND PARK AvENUE, New York | | '~ 33+ f+ 
The construction of the e e 
virememy |i Live This Summer — 
of its management also Gd. Hétel de Russie—Hotel Majestic 
contribute to this desir- in this finest outdoor land NAPLES 
able end. — om ‘ i” The Grand Hotel 
Si aaah «, pan a summer full of trange sights, new places are LAKE of COMO 
ender the manage DOUGLAS L. |] i recreating outdoor life never ending. You can explore Grand Hotel Villa d’Est 
og gi nog ponpn gd Ne where you find your fa’ the mountain tops with their —_ T pendant _ 
] vorite sport at its best. And a . 
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ITALY 
BERTOLINI’S PALACE HOTEL 








MIRAMARE - GENOA 
A REAL AMERICAN STYLE HOTEL 


















mee, DEL GATTO, Mgr.cmmenl 








MASSACHUSETTS 
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HOTEL VENDOME 


oston 
Conmonweattn Ave at DantMouTn St. 
4 ELIGHTFULLY SITUATED IN THE 
BACK BAY DISTRICT. QUICKLY 
ACCESSIBLE TO THEATRES, SHOPS 
AND POINTS OF INTEREST * + 


CHGREENLEAF CO, Props. 
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TWO BOSTON HOTELS 


which offer you complete 
hospitality in that atmos- 
phere of intelligent com- 
fort which has made the 
homes of the Back Bay 


famous. 


The Brunswick The Lenox 
On either side of Copley Square 
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PHILADELPHIA 

















| Philadelphia | 


‘THE RITZ-CARLTON 


Continental atmosphere. Rooms, 
cuisine and service of supreme ex- 
cellence. Inthe center of the Fash- 
ionable as well as business life. 
Under the direction of 


David B. Provan 
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in paradise~ 


HAWAII 


Spring-time in exotic Ha- 
waii—a dream of alluring South 
Sea beauty —invites your en- 
joyment and is easily within 
reach. 





For as little as $300 to $400 
and three to four weeks’ time 
you can make the delightful 
voyage over calm seas from any 
one of four Pacificports tothose 
fascinating islands. 


In April, May, June and 
July you'll find the flowers at 
their best; giant trees gorgeous- 
ly abloom—vines, creepers and 
shrubs blazing with color—lus- 
cious tropic fruits ripening — 
breezes that are never too cool, 
never too warm. 


Revel in surf-riding and moonlight 
swimming at Waikiki; in golfing over sev- 
eral good courses; tennis; motoring on 
all islands; climbing cool, rugged, wood- 
ed mountains — or in any outdoor pas- 
time you fancy. See Kilauea Volcano’s 
fiery crater, safe and easily accessible, in 
Hawaii National Park. 


Total cost mentioned above includes 
first-class, round-trip accommodations 
on an ocean liner for the five- to eight- 
day voyage from San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Seattle or Vancouver, B. C., 
and all hotel and sightseeing expense. 
Good hotels and inter-island cruising 
facilities. 

With all its South Sea romance Hawaii 
is a part of the United States with the 
same laws, language, customs, conve- 
niences, An ideal land in which to own 
a home and spend at least part of every 
year. 


Go now to your nearest travel agency 
and arrange for the trip, or fill, clip and 
mail the coupon below. 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 
595 Monadnock Building, San Francisco, or 

875 Fort Street, Honolulu, Hawaii, U. S. A. 
Send me your new free illustrated booklet on HA- 
WAII; also latest issue of Tourfax, containing data 
on special trips, hotel rates, etc. 


NAME 





STREET 





ciTy STATE 




















Location of 


JOGUE OFFICE | 


in Paris 


7p dens 
0 Jtol! 








Your Friend in Parts 


Perhaps you’ve wondered— 


—why Vogue has a Paris Informa- 
tion Bureau 


—which maintains the most com- 
plete Hotel, Resort, Travel, Amuse- 
ment and Shopping Services in 
Europe 


—and is eager to do everything it 
possibly can for your pleasure, profit 
and convenience. 


—and never accepts payment for 
any of its services..! 


The answer is simple. Vogue is your 
friend—on the continent as well as 
at home. It welcomes every oppor- 
tunity to serve you—to be a real 
friend wherever you may be. 


You are invited to visit 


In Paris 


VOGUE 


2 rue Edouard VII 
In New York 


CONDE NAST TRAVEL BUREAU 


23 West 44th St. New York City 








The 
Ambassador 


A name which means hotel 
perfection—Ambassador 


The Ambassador Hotels System 


THE AMBASSADOR, New York 
THE AMBASSADOR, Atlantic City 
THE AMBASSADOR, Los Angeles 
THE ALEXANDRIA, Los Angeles 


























Traveling Companion 





Christian young lady. wishes position | 
as companion to lady going abroad. 
Understands French and can take 
charge of all details. 
Will call by appointment. } 
Address, Station ‘‘G”’ 
P. O. Box 182, New York City. 

















Young America Tour 

Europe, June—September 
A vacation of cultural distinction, a social 
and educational opportugity that fulfils 
the highest heart desires of modern youth, 
Small, private parties for young men and 
women, 16-25 years. French Tutors, 
Personal direction and escort of Florence 
Gray Keller, Diplomée, and_ Ernest 
Keller, Ph.D., Brightwaters, L. I., N. Y, 
Full information on request. 























* x 
Consult the 


Conde Nast Travel Bureau 


23 W. 44th St., New York 


for Travel Information 


KK 
x 






































your baggage 
worth? 


CCIDENT, theft and fire loss are taking 
daily toll of baggage throughout the 
country. Is yours worth so little that you 
can afford to forward it here and there with- 
out any thought of its safety ? 
The Tourist Baggage Policy of the Insurance 
Company of North America offers protection 
against transportation perils and assures 
prompt payment of claims. 
Send the attached memorandum to us today 
and receive detailed information about its 
advantages. The cost is small. 


Any insurance agent or broker can get you 4 
North America Policy. 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company’ 


Pin this coupon to your letterhead ie 





Insurance Co. of North America 
Third and Walnut Streets 

Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. DD4 

Name _ ee. 


Street 
City __ State ____—_—= 





Wants information on Tourist Baggage Insurance 
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San Eramsioco, Calif. 
iar Steamship Line, 
Robert Dollar Bidg. 
311 California Street 
ladelphia, Pa. 
North Atlantic and 
estern S. S. Co. 
136 South 4th Street 
on, Mass, 
North Atlantic and 
Western S. S. Co. 
111 Summer Street 


a ae by Bldg. 
Norfolk, — a 

E. E. Palen & Co., Inc. 

128 West Bute Street 
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or any part of it you choose by this new service which offers rare 
advantages for business or pleasure trips—speedy interport service 


—optional stopovers—regular fortnightly schedules 


HE world with all its 

unique and interest- 

ing sights has been 
made more easily accessi- 
ble by the new service of 
the Dollar Steamship Line. 
Now for the first time you 
may travel with speed and 
comfort, stopping where 
you choose for as long as 
you wish to stay. 

For the seven great sister 
steamships—President Ships— 
recently commissioned for this 
service, make 2limportant world 
ports or regular fortnightly 
schedules. 

This is really five services in 
one —Intercoastal—Trans-Paci- 
fic — Orient-European — Trans- 
Atlantic—Round the World. 

See Hawaii’s rare beauties. 


Visit Japan, where a great people - 


are rebuilding fire stricken cities. 
Shanghai, then Hong Kong, 
an island city, with Kowloon on 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


New York, N. Y. 


15 Moore Street 


Chicago, Ill. Seattle Wash. 
R. W. Proudfoot The Robert Dollar Co. 
The Robert Dollar Co. 420 L.C. Smith Bldg. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Canadian Robert Dollar Co., Ltd. 
402 Pender Street, West 


Dollar Steamship Line, 
212 Mortgage Guarantee Bldg. 
626 South Spring Street 


. F. Schumacher 
he Robert Dollar Co. 


2nd and Yesler Way 


Dollar Steamship Line 
501-502 Stewart Bldg. 
Lombar and Gay Streets 


the mainland, give the strange 
contrast of modern Occidental 
business activity with ancient 
Oriental civilization. 

Next is Manila, then through 
the straits to Colombo, the 
home of the semi-precious jewel 
merchants. From Colombo you 
may start a most interesting trip 
into mystic India. 

The Suez Canal, Alexandria 
and all that Egypt offers are 
followed by Naples, Genoa and 
Marseilles, those beauty spots of 
Europe. 

So it goes—travel in comfort 
aboard magnificent ships. Stop 
where you please, stay two weeks, 
four weeks, or longer, knowing 
that every fortnight will bring 
another great Dollar ship, to 
serve you. 

If you remain aboard the same 
ship, you will have short visits 
at 21 interesting ports, and com- 
plete the entire circuit in 110 
days. While you are in port (ex- 
cept for the week at New York) 








































your ship is your hotel without 
additional expense. 

Thus, speedy dependable serv- 
ice has been combined for the 
first time with optional stop- 
overs to make world travel more 
interesting and flexible than ever 
before. The Dollar Line has 
been commissioned by the U. S. 
Government to carry U.S. Mail. 

And the entire trip costs but 
little, if any, more than your 
ordinary home expenses. 

Plan now this greatest of all 
trips. Send coupon for complete 
information relative to this serv- 
ice. Or call the Dollar Steam- 
ship Line office or a local ticket 
or tourist agent. 

Here is a trip more interesting 
than all others and a service that 
offers rare advantages for com- 
pletely enjoying it. 





prin} 


Le) 


Hugh Mackenzie, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Dollar Steamship Line, Dept. M-604, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


7 
Dear Sir: Please send me complete informa- as 
tion relative to the new Interport and Round j 
the World Service of the Dollar Steamship Line. = 
a 
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—since Colonial days when the beaux 
and belles drove there in stage coaches 
to take the cure. 

Now it is a comfortable overnight 
journey in a Pullman car. 


Open the year round. 


The HOMESTEAD 


Christian S.Andersen, Resident Mgr. 


Hot Springs Virginia 


Booklets and information on request. 
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A Summer Voyage for Connoisseurs 
The Raymond-Whitcomb 


“MIDNIGHT SUN 
CRUISE” 


on the new 20,000-ton Cunarder ‘‘Franconia”’ 


trom New York, June 26, 1924 


The “Franconia” —bra.ad-new and in every way a real Cunarder— 
is the largest ship ever to sail the Northland. The course— un- 
questionably the finest cummer voyage in the world—includes 
Iceland, the Nort 1 Cape and a dozen of the famous Norwegian 
Fjords. Our servi-e—always notably expert—will be on this, 
our fourth annual * 1v.idnigat Sun Cruise,” unrivalled, because we 
originated the New York-Iceland-North Cape voyages and “know 
the ropes”’ better than any other travel company. We will gladly 
send you booklets and full information. ‘ 


TRAVEL IN EUROPE 


If, after the Cruise, you plan to stay Abroad, you will find in our Europe 
Tours with Escort agreeably varied holiday journeys. If you have some “pet” 
trip in mind, we can infinitely smooth your way through our 

Individual Travel Service in Europe 


Europe Tour Booklets and Guides upon request. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 


606 Fifth Ave. 1338 Walnut St. 112 S. Dear- 657 ; 
225 Fifth Ave. born St. emt: Roserst 


Executive Offices; Beacon & Park Streets, Boston 


















































Sherry Surprises 
for Easter 


Never have the Sherry Shops been more 
attractive than now, with the wide variety 
of surprising and fascinating typically 
Sherry Easter Novelties, many of them 
just arrived from Paris. 



















Bouquets as natural as lite, but made of 
delicious candy, cunning Easter animals 
and entrancingly decorated baskets ready 
to convey, with your compliments, the 
gift of gitts— 

Sherry Chocolates and Bon Bons 






CUA 


300 PARK AVENUE 
FIFTH AVENUE at 58th 
STREET 








THE WALDORF. 
ASTORIA _ 






Sherry Candies 
to be had at selected agencies 
































THE AMBASSADOR 


Atlantic City 
The world’s most beautiful resort (3) 
horel. q 


a 

THE AMBASSADOR 
™“.  “*New York's Smarte 
est Hotei" 







The Ambassador } 


A name which means hotel perfection 
The Ambassador Hotels System 





















The Ambassador, The Alexandria, 

New York Los Angeles 

The Ambassador, The Ambassador, 

Atlantic City Los Angeles 
THE AMBASSADOR { 

Los Angeles 
Poe bs Show place of the Pacific ¢ 

“ ; Coast—a miniature me 








tropolis, crowning its 
own 27 acre park, 

typifying that hospita- 
ity which has made 
magic of the very aame 
California. 








THE ALEXANDRIA 
Los Angeles 

A famous hotel 
in a great city 
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HERE snow-capped peaks smile down 
on velvet greens—in Switzerland 
Alpine scenery unsurpassed for sheer, 
rugged beauty. Pine fringed mountain lakes, quaint 
chalets, and a picturesque peasantry. Luxurious 
hotels and pensions, splendid railroad, steamship and 
motor service, and unlimited facilities for play and 
healthful recreation, at the many famous resorts:— 


GENEVA, with its classical lake, ever attractive as a resting place, combines 
beauty, wealth and intellect. Excursions to Mt. Blanc. Golf. LAUSANNE- 
OUCHY, chief point on the Simplon line, facing the Savoy Alps; convenient 
headquarters for excursions in all directions. Educational center. Golf. MAR- 
TIGNY, starting point of the Martigny-Chamonix Railway, leading through 
a most picturesque and romantic alpine district facing the MONT BLANC 
range, rising above Chamonix. MONTREUX-TERRITET-GLION, Byron's 
country, with Lake Leman, beautiful as a dream. Excursions to the Castle of 
Chillon into the Gruyére Valley and Rochers-de-Naye. GSTAAD and KAN- 
DERSTEG, both picturesque mountain villages in the Bernese Oberland, 
served by the international Loetschberg-Simplon line, are ideal health resorts. 
INTERLAKEN, the garden spot of the Bernese Oberland. Here the JUNG- 
FRAU RAILWAY carries you to the ‘Top of the World.” Nearby beckon 
the lovely resorts of GRINDELWALD and WENGEN. ZERMATT, easily 
reached via the electric LOETSCHBERG RAILWAY and VISP, basking 
at the foot of the “Matterhorn.” Excursions by rail to the GORNERGRAT 
with its superb panoramas. LUGANO, in the Swiss-Italian Lake district, a 
floral paradise, in perennial sunshine. Then via the electrified St. Gothard line to 
LUCERNE, the ‘‘Mecca” of all tourists; its loveliness proverbial, its variety of 
sports and amusements most interesting; the excursion center of central Switzer- 
land. Conveniently reached from ZURICH, the country’s metropolis, are the 
GRISONS, with its 150 alpine valleys where an invigorating climate, curative 
sptings and sports advantages have made world famous its ST. MORITZ, 
PONTRESINA, DAVOS and other resorts. Write for packet No. 110—‘Guide 
to Switzerland,” —many illustrated booklets and maps; mailed on receipt of toc. 
to cover postage. Address Official Agency of the 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
241 Fifth Ave., New York 
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THE WORLD-WIDE RECOGNITION OF THIS NAME AND THIS 
MARK PROVES THAT APPRECIATION OF QUALITY IS UNIVERSAL 





























For two generations, the Hart- 
mann ideal has been to build 
trunks which embody every 
garment carrying convenience. 
The preference for Hartmann 
Wardrobes shown by social 
leaders, business men and world 
travelers is the best measure of 
our success in achieving this 
ideal. Look for the new Hartmann 
where better luggage is sold. 
HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY 


Racine, Wisconsin 
M. LANGMUIR MANUFACTURING Co., Ltp., TORONTO 
Licensed Canadian Manufacturers 


J B. Brooks & Co., BIRMINGHAM. ENGLAND 
Distributors for Great Britain 
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Arts and Crafts 


CANADIAN HOMESPUNS, direct from looms of 
French habitants. Sample, state colors. Murray Bay 
Blankets, tufted bedspreads, table covers. Cana- 
dian Homespuns, Ltd., 347 Craig West, Montreal. 

CANADIAN Handwoven HOMESPUNS, Blan- 
kets, Spreads. Headquarters for this work among 
French Canadian Peasantry. Samples. Canadian 
Handicrafts Guild,598 St.CatherineSt.W.,Montreal 


Have an artist design exclu- 











A classified list of business concerns which we 
recommend to the patronage of our readers 
Advertising rates upon request. Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide, 
Vanity Fair, 19 West Forty-Fourth Street, New York 
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Jewelry and Precious Stoner—Ga 





Halpert & Zinner purchase clamend, 
jewelry and precious stones at highest p; 

tates appraised. Business confidential. i2We 
St., Room 521, Knickerbocker Bldg., N.Y, Bry “td 











Bed Quilts 


Flesh Reduction 





BED QUILTS RECOV ERED 


SUPERFLUOUS ¥LESH REDUCED by modern 


Lingerie and Laces 


BRIDAL SETS—TROUSSEAUX. Li 
quality and style, hand-made with ee 














ORIGINAL IDEAS. For homes of taste and refinement. Hazen Mills | scientific method, without payment until reduction 
es gowns to suit you. — Te they saphyarnaennei (Est. 25 Years). 144 W. 72nd St., N. Y.| if desired. Dr. R. Newman, Licen Physician. cae and ‘other fine laces. Moderately Priced, 
ang ig Fy 2s W. oth St, N. Y. Stuy. 2351 | 739 Bayiston St., Boston. 286 Fifth Ave. (near 30th St.) New York City. uate. 3 E. sath St. N.Y. 
< - | BY EXPERT METHODS we infallibly remove : a 
é ROUSTARY” ao ela Books the old ugly burden. ‘Also special massage, mineral Memorials 
rming = rt Ne ee fied. baths & electrical treatments. Hours 12-7 MEMORIALS FOR EVERY PURPOSE. in 
p Health Studio 137 West 86th Street New York ite, marble, bronze and glass. Individual 


11 East 4sth Street, Room 406, N. Cc. 


American Art Student & rere Artist. 
Popular priced Art Monthly. Instruction in fine 
— raphic arts, fashions, posters, figure drawing, 

te. $2. 50 the year. 21 Park Row, New York 











$ Mah Jong 


YOUR OWN NAME ON BRIDGE SCORES 
250 officially ruled sheets, 6x9 in. Your name on 
each sheet. Postpaid anywhere, $2. Agents wanted. 
Beach Company, 904 Sycamore, Cincinnati, O. 


STEPPING STONES to Better Auction. Simple 
rules for beginners and advanced. Modern experts 
comp: Attractive pocket edition. Price $1. 
Freda MacMahon, Box 227, Montclair, N. J 


MAH-JONG & AUCTION BRIDGE 
Private or class lessons 
rs. a Dunne 
102 Waverly Place, N. Tel. Spring 4802 


MAH JONG INSTRUCTION 
Peciictency ¢ guaranteed in three lessons 
rivate mn $s. 
Class of four Seach person 
Vassar Club 
or at your own home 
Mrs. Florence B. Stevens, 
130 East 57th Street, N. Y. Plaza 2192 
MURIEL PARKER 
Mah Jongg Studio 
Scientifically taught as men % Chinese. 
Studio, 43 W. 46th St., N. ryant 4823 
Just Introduced—fas ataatTa _ Two-Handed 
Game using ,Mah Jong tiles. “Pigeon Po: or 
“Dragon Cage.” Rules 25 cents post free. Mah W: 
Publi eo. , 43 Cedar Street, New York. 


Auction Bridge & 























YOU CAN’T BUY ALL THE BOOKS 

you want to read. Rent them at very moderate 
cost. Mailed to anyone anywhere 

Rankin Library, 7 West 4oth Street, New York 
THE BRICK ROW BOOK SHOP, Inc., will 
send upon request monthly list of unusually inter- 
esting books. 19 East 47th St., New York City 

Telephone Murray Hiil 8367. 








CREME NUFORM applied regularly reduces 
superfiuous flesh, giving positive results benefiting 
the skin, leaving’ it firm & pliable. Sold in $3 and 
$6 jars. Creme Nuform, 662 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. 








Gowns Bought 





HOUSE & GARDEN'S Book of Interiors. 125 
pages. Over 300 photographs of various styles of 
interior arrangements. $4.00 will bring you a copy. 
House & Garden, 19 West 44th St., N. Y. C. 


MME. NAFTAL, Tel. Bryant 670, pays highest 
cash vaiue for fine misfit or slightly used eve- 
ning & street Bee, furs, diamonds, jewelry, silver- 
ware. 69 West 4sth Street, New York 





a & Garden's Book of Gardens. 

ages. A practical reference book on gardening. 
Selections from pages of House & Garden for 
several years hack. Price $5.00. 
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Tel. Bryant 1376—We Pay Cash at Once for 
U: Gowns, Suits, Wraps, Furs, Diamonds, Jew- 
elry, Silverware. Highest Prices Guaranteed. Write, 
"Phone, Send. Mme. Furman. 101 W. 47th St..N.Y. 





eration. Sketches uponrequest. State ruins 


The Dav:s Memorial Co., Syracuse, N 








Miscellaneous 


INTROSPECTIVE CHARACTER REA! 
from Handwriting. “Take a Journey into eo 
sonal & Know Thyself.” — five lines of writ; 

& $3.00. Agatha W. Pettee, Springs, N, 


Monograms Fare Woven Names 


Cash’s Woven Names for marki 
household & hotel linens, = ies: 

J. & J. Cash, Inc., 722 Chestnut St., So. N 

Conn.” England — France — Australia — Canada 




















OUSE & GARDEN’S Book of Houses. 300 
oe of homes you will find helpful in plan- 
ning your own. 110 pages, beautifully printed, 
bound in cloth, $3.00. A constant help and book 

of inspiration. 

Shopping Department, House 4 anton 

19 West 44th St., New York 








Cigarettes 


MISS RAENAR FOX—100-sth Ave., N. Y. Made- 
to-order Egyptian cigarettes with your monogram 
in any device. All ee Exquisite individuality. 
$12.50 for 50u and $3 for 100. Assorted Sample 30c. 
FINE TURKISH CIGARETTES with your ini- 
tials, monogram or crest. Any design reproduced. 
Pinkus Bros., Inc., 91-3rd Ave., New York. 
Established 1894 

SILK TIPPED SHEIK CIGARETTES—all 
shades matching your gown, udoir or table 
decorations. ye a for 50——$3.50 tor 100—assort 
or one color. . Moon, 618 Broadway, N.Y.C. 




















MAH JONG SET in attractive box $1.00. 
Complete with instructions, illustrations & rules. 
haracters, 152 counters, dice score card. 

Ly Importing Co., 110 West 4oth St., N. Y. 
MISS MAHR. I have made a study of teaching 
the method the most easly understood. 
Simple, Clear—you learn quickly. Private classes or 
by mail. Tel. Academy 6396. 255 W. 108 St., N. Y. 
FIRESTONE’S CONVENTIONAL AUCTION 
Bridge for 1924. A revelation for clever concise- 
ness. Send fifty cents. Money refunded if not found 
treatise. Firestone, Lisbon, Ohio. 


LAWS OF MAH JONG 
R. F. Foster, the international authority on games, 
has suggested some revised and codified laws of 
Mah eo His pamphlet is based on an ex- 
haustive study of more than thirty text books 
by both — and American authors. 25 cents. 

Mah Jong Editor, Vanity Fair. 

19 West 44th Street, New York City 

















Bazaars 





THE BAZAAR—Miss Camilla Donworth. Odd 

metals, china and glass. Odd _ of jewelry 
n Villa — 5 al Stree 

Greenwich Village, N. Y. C. 


Beads & Beaded Bags 


Spring 7144. 











EXCLUSIVE MODELS MADE-TO-ORDER—in 
silks,tapestries & brocades. Recoverings a specialty. 
Send for catalog & prices. 

Wm. Nibur, 2432 B’way. N. Y. Schuyler 1518 





Cleaning and Dyeing 





KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING& DYEINGCO. 
High-class Borere and dyers. Main office go2 E. 
gist St., N. C. Branch offices in N. Y. City; 
also White Pisins, New Rochelle, Newport & Paris. 








Corsets 


LOUISE GREENWOOD—Corset Expert.French 
& Domestic Corsets copied. Mail corset in for 
estimate. Specialists in making elastic corsets to 
order. Fitter sent to home. 500 —sth Ave. N. Y 











Dancing 





STAGE DANCING. Original, newest dances 
taught by Walter Baker, Former dancing master 
for Ziegfeld Follies, Geo. M. Cohan, John Cort 
and Dillingh: g00-7th Avenue,N.Y. Circle 8290 
SHELTON DEWEY 
Modern dance expert and authority. 
Private or class oan By _ appointment. 

267 Madison Ave., N.\‘ Tel. Murray Hill 5397 
NEWEST—MOST ARTISTIC DANCE STEPS 
taught by Katherine A. Scheer in her attractive 

studio on 72nd Street at number 122. 
"Phone Endicott 1111 for appointment today. 
The oe WALZ Studio of Danc- 
ing. 604 Walnut Street, Phila., Pa. Ballroom 
Denaing and Posture. Learn the fascinating 
American Tango. 




















Delicacies 








King Cole Vitapakt Shelled Salted Nuts 








Gowns e& Blouses Made to Order 


MADAME LISETTE 
47 W. 4oth St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 2469 
Clothes of Individuality 
or all occasions 


ROMANY RYE Blouses—hand-woven in appeal- 
ing color. Sent on approval $12. so wholesale. 
Jade, yellow, blue, i, purple, tan, grey. 

elen Cramp alley California 














Greenwich Village Attractions 





PIG’'N WHISTLE—175 West 4th St., N. Y. 
Delicious food served in an atmosphere 
of quiet refinement. 
Luncheon 12-2—60c. Dinner 5:30-8—85c. 


THE BLUE HORSE TEA ROOM. 21 East 8th 
St., N. Y. Stuyvesant 2770 Unique & 





Permanent Hair Wave 
NESTLE’S 








Originators of Lanoil ——. World- 
Famous Experts. 12 and 1 ast sot’, 
N. Phone Vanderbilt ah. -7661 : 


CALL AT SCHAEFFER'S if you expert 
Personal attention for a permanent. wore 
ositively no friz or kin’ 
J. Schaeffer 500-592 Fifth Ave. Phone: Bry. 7615 


Prints & Frames 


KENNEDY & CO., 693 Fifth Ave., New York 
Fine Sporting and Naval Prints. 

Rare Old and Modern Etchings. 
Americana suitable for Colonial Homes. 
ee 
ARTISTIC FRAMING OUR SPECIALTY. A 
large assortment of framed mirrors, Pictures, gifts 
and art novelties at remarkably low prices. New 
York Frame & Picture Co., 116 Fulton St. N Y.¢C 














artistic. Luncheon, tea, dinner. Dancing 7-1. Music 
by Don Dickerman’s famouséBlue Horse Blues. 


MAX WILLIAMS, 538 MADISON AVE.,N. 4 
Interesting old prints of 








the fin 
Select frames & ap modelo at ie fine 





Hair Coloring & Treatments 





You can have any shade of hair you desire 
See Maison Alex, an eminent hair specialist who 
has achieved wonderful results for his patrons. 
105 West 43rd Street, N. Y. Bryant 5556. 


Hair Goods 


MANUEL, originator of tae Modern Transforma- 
tion and the sight proof parting. Wigs, side pieces 
and toupees. Specialist in hair goods exclusively. 
Booklet. 29 East 48th Street, New York City. 











e. 
workmanship. An art shop of 


Social Etiquette 


Irresistible Charm, Poise, & Personality. 
Overcome self-consci lity analyzed- 
& etiquette course. Mail $16. Also personal instruc. 
tion. Mile. Louise, Alamac Hotel, N. Y. 71st-Bway 
VOGUE'S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE represents 
the letter and the spirit of good manners as ap- 
proved by people of breeding and _ tradition. 

Postpaid $4. Vogue, 19 West ‘ath. Street, NY. Y. 


Stationery 
































Hats 


REMODELER OF HATS—“A hat of yester- 
day’’ redesigned into a_ “last word” creation. 
Smart new Hats to order. Mail Orders a specialty. 
Prices reasonable. Irene Franks,37W. 48th St.,N.Y. 











Instruction 


MARY BEATON SCHOOL OF SWIMMING 
——- Pool—All methods diving. 
Life Saving—Individual Instruction. 

1 W. 67th St., Cor. Central Park W., 4204 Columbus 











Interior Decorators 





Consulting Decorator helps express your ideas in 
Home Decorating. Long experience in shopping & 
man; wholesale accounts lend economy to her art. 

LAURA D, 49 West 44th St.,N.Y. Vand.0616 


TATGLESALE ONLY—Russian Importations: 





Vitapacking assures a crisp & sweet product for . 
Beauty Culture particular hostesses. Almonds or ass'd nuts $1 per Lecaques Soak Metal Trays, Hall Hover tines 
tin del’d. E. Smithson Co., Inc., 48 Laight St., N Chas. Hall, Inc. 3 East 4oth St., New Wasa? 





eenen MAYS, Face Specialist, Est. 1891. Per- 

anently removes wrinkles, freckles, scars, etc. 
Muscles tightened; endorsed by Pe. Booklet. 
One address. 50 W. 49th St., N. Y., Bryant 9426. 


MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER perma- 

nently eradicates superfluous 4 a Cg 
No electricity or poison. St 

Mme. Julian 14 West arth Landay N.Y. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR permanently removed by 
es, gee method originated by Dr. Roebling 
a licensed physician. This is the 14th 
ad ite ou successful use. No electric needle or 
Zhemical used Booklet sent in plain sealed en- 
velope upon. 
107 East 3sth St., 


pon request. Dr. Roebling Geyser, 
2001 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Dressmaking 





DO YOU HATE TO SEW? Perhaps that’s 
because you don’t know that sewi uM fun. You 
can have twice as many ae, gue’s smart 
dressmaking course tells how. In booklet form, 


profuse with diagrams and illustrations, now sent 
Postpaid for 25 cents 

ogue ns for Home Dressmaking’ 
19 West 44th Street New Vork City. 








Entertainment 


Children’s ENTERTAINMENT Bureau. Let us 
take charge of your children’s Party, plan program, 
furnish entertainers,do your shopping, decorating & 

70E.45th St.,N.Y.Rm.2636. Mur.Hill 4043 





DREKA—FINE STATIONERS. 

baste ny Invitations of Individuality. 
Engraved by hand on the finest quality of pape 

1121 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
HAMMERMILL BOND, 100 sheet’ 61-41! 
with envelopes, name and address (4 lines) printed 
any color ink $1.10. Unlike similar offers. Pipe 
Shop Studios, 900 Van Buren St., Wilmington, De. 











Tea Rooms 


HAVE YOU DINED AT THE WILD GEES! 
113 East 30th Street. 
New York Cit 
All home cooking by the Misees Caves & Murphy 
Fresh country vegetables. 
Excellent Chicken dinners Tuesday & Thureda 
ening. 

Special party dinners and luncheons to order. 
MAY WE SERVE YOU YOUR NEXT DINNER: 
A delightfully ae tea shop serving only th 

ome cooked food. 
Dorothy elon 10 East soth St., N. Y. 














Toys 
CONSTRUCTIVE Sail-boats & Engines fo 
Fascinates young & old. Booklet Byo! 





Jewelry and Precious Stones 


—also railroads, R401. Specify choice in, writing. 
Dept. 703 Boucher, Inc., 415 Mad. Ave., N.Y. 








Randolph J. Trabert Co., kormerly with Black, 

Starr & Frost. Jewel Brokers & Authorized Ap- 
praisers. Jewels bought trom estates, individuals. 
Guaranty Trust Co. bidg., Km. 506, 522-sth Ave. 


FRANKC. HUTCHINSON BUYS DIAMONDS 
precious stones and individual pieces of jewelry or 
jewelry estates to be settled. Expert appraising. 
344 Madison Avenue, N. Y- Opp. Hotel Biltmore 


THE WOMAN JEWELER—Specializes in fine 
gems, settings and repairs. Express your person- 
ality in your jewelry. Purchases made ae <pet 

Olga Tritt, Heckscher Bldg., 730-sth Ave., 








Unusual Gifts 


GIFTS OF UNUSUAL MERIT, quaint od 
originalities, gathered from all ig the world. 
Catalog for trade on 
Rena Rosenthal, 520 Madison Ave. a s3rd St.N.Y. 


At the Gift Nook one finds alluring studi 
textiles, quaint gifts, prizes, favors, costum 
jewelry and toys for tiny tots. Shopping Servic. 
Visit us. 634 Lexington Ave. (54 St.), N. Y. 


Wedding Stationery 

















New York City 
“Original” Mme. Julia Mays—Temple de 
oom. Face a -. yrs. Wrin Scars, 
teckles permanent! oved. Acne cured. 
bone (only address) 32W. 4 47th St.,.N.Y.Bry. 4856 





TheMarionetteTheatre. Remo Bufano, Director. 
——— theatre completely equipped for indoor 
utdoor mg ae with a company of tal- 


cman marionettes. 27 W. St., N. Y. Stuy. 5368 





NEW FACE LIFE. A treatment used at home. 
rejuvenates faces (without cutting) 
rochure sent free on — 
Dr. Stackhouse, 347—sth Ave., New York City 


MAGIC a gee & JUDY SHOW 
The greatest funmaker for parties, presented by 
one of New York's best sag ag Entertainers 
Chas. Winters 158 E. 88th St., N. Y. Lenox 6672 








Diamonds, Pearls, Gold, Silver, Platinum, also 

Pledges “ - estes aay weer Purchased. 
& Co. Suites 63-6 

$42-Sth Ave. (asth St.), N. Y. Tel. Vanderbilt 1022 


ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation it- 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices, del. Book 
Wedding Etiquette Free. 3 S.11St., Richmond, Vs Ve. 





HIGHEST PRICES PAID for Diamonds, Watches, 
Pearls, discarded Jewelry, etc. Money wired within 
two hours. Bank References. Detroit Gold 
Refiners, 402 Capitol Theatre Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 





Engraved Wedding Invitations, ‘Announce: 
ments. Capitol Social Eng. Co. “Engravers fo 
the Presidents.” Quality a =, moder 
ate prices. 432 Evening Star Bldg. Washington, D.C. 
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NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY | NEW YORK STATE 
— | 
ARYMOUN THE KNOX SCHOOL 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. a - 
Es a For Girls 
a . ON LAKE OTSEGO 
e in | Pregl peo Soot shove see loval. Modern 
is | || Cultural and Vocational Cours. 
Mrs. RussELL HouGHTon 
|| Box F, Cooperstown, N. Y 
| 
Summer Camp ? | 
: a ~ ' NEW ENGLAND 
SKATING 
ACADEMY - — 
Sagat - Pre-academic, Academic 
to degrees and “ee Finishing ‘ se P , 
cia Savece: Pepteas. epmmelinn: Some children imagine it a summer 
EeGandegse address’ The ‘ioccrend. Mother school. Others, as wild, undis- 
te | — ciplined frolic. . . . 
Nv 
= The 
| It is neither 
im | SCOVILLE SCHOOL : 
rwalk, 1006 Fifth Ave. N.Y.C. Opp. Art Museum & Central Park LA ELL SEMIN Y 
= eens ond Day School for Givts It is a carefully planned summer of noret =, pene 
ge Complete academic, college prepara- bs ° Boston. 30 scres. | 1b bui bs ate course 
¥ tory and advanced studies healthful play and work m the Art-Teacher training College ¢ ry Courses: 
ve great out-doors. . . . So care- psa asian sha Seago com 
—- ° Teconnet opens July 1st---Booklets on application. 
< esa ge eget tg fully planned that the children are GX M. WINSLOW, PhD. Principal | 
} studies in New York. Exceptional opportunities . ee le ° . 
ms ufis8 MACINTYRE or MLLE. TALGUEN not conscious of super ‘Vision, but 
320W. 107th St., Riverside Drive, New York City only of the gaily inspired series of Th 
"York Day and , ; | e 
THE SCUDDER SCHOOL P33,an¢ good times. . . . And every hour | 
a Sg they are learning useful things— Chamberlayne School 
Y. A and general; (2) onto ro (3) peng “nent auras - F ils. Th h ; 
ME Ma tenechen, 35 imetrnrtese,  Semasucr to swim, cook, handle a canoe, and cole thei 4 ab: 
Sy hiss V. F. Scudder, 244 W. 72d St., N. Y. City. | | tell the names of birds, trees and Aone-yearintensive 
of TEASDALE RESIDENCE plants. . . . —S 
= Fa Watsecn St iversige Drives Ne. C Ao ee 
Biss est . verside Drive, N. Y. C. : 
malay, — ransient gue. cena = Beeson ee . others fitting for oe 
yet oo Ta Ream All this is because the directors are og examina- 3 
aaa, . . . ° 10ns. > 
aa THE ACORN CLUB |} specialists in good times—and be- ities 
28 A delight home for fins studying. in thecity, cause the counselors are carefully | GRACE L. EDGETT, Principat 
N. A a nie aetaarcae women. ates moderate. . mmonwealt venue an " treet 
—— my rg ae a Miss M. Ethel Sliter selected trained men and women, ton, Mass. 
ek . dietitians, physical training in- | 
y. { 
papers Miss Beard’s School structors, and emergency doctors. 
Tan Bradford Academy 
pa 3 gg omy hae Area ans * For the higher education of young women, 30 
De You may choose among a variety miles from Boston. Founded 1803. College Pre 
sat Pb no SQUTHFIELD, POINT HALL of delightful summer locations in ee Two — 
school for girls. eautifully loca on Long e egistrar of the , 
tdgeerl Courses, Music Moracback Seine ard the mountains, at the seashore, by Box 186, Bradford Academy..Bradford,Mass 
— tp reauest, Jessie Callam Gray, B. Aw Principal streams, and on lakes. Some of the 
jureda) vi r rive, Stamford, Conn 
camps are large—others are small | Ch 
ne. r-—Choate School— 
ma | ——! : ‘h —they all differ. 
& e Home and day school for 
mom | if : girls. Special emphasis on 
<< EI S ch O ol But the best of them you will find collége preparatory work. 
nes . . © . J i 
et But y listed in this directory . . . and | | AUGUSTA CHOATE, Vassar, A. B., A. M.. 
ae For Girls their special advantages you will Ste Teena Berane, netted, Tite, 
=s | Greenwich, Conn. learn if you write to them or to the 
Be ROGERS HALL 
4 In the country. One hour from New 
StJNA, : | A SCHOOL FoR GIRLS 
wa York. Junior and Upper Schools. 
¢ studio General, College Preparatory and Lowell, Massachusetts — 
Sou Graduate Courses. Also one-year ’ Miss OLivE SEWALL Parsons, Principal 
; course, intensive college prepara- CONDE NAST CAMP SERVICE 
mea tory review. | EMPHASIZING Mac Bu e ONE YEAR 
aon 23 West 44th St., - - New York City SS ee 
jel. Book : || | PREPARATION can aos Cc 
ond, Ve. Will your son or daughter prepare | Catalogue. Springfield, Mass. 
4 - cong If so, we can help you | 
d choose t i | : 
ee ee Peet suited to | The Misses Allen School 
"i College Preparatory, General and AS amend mwens. 
CONDE NAST SCHOOL SERVICE served and developed. Telephone West New- 
3 West 44th Street New York City ton 0131. Lucy Ellis Alleo, Principal. West 
ae — Newton, Mass. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 














HILLSIDE 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Norwalk, Conn 


Preparation for new comprehen- 
sive examinations and general 
courses. Organized at letice: 
Normal living in right environ- 
ment. Every comfort. All health- 
ful activities. Horseback riding. 
ee Catalog. 


ret R. Brendlin 
view Ey unt Francis, A.B. 





r, A.B. Vassar 
mith, tncipate 











House in the Pines 


16 Pine Street, Norton, Mass. 
miles from Boston 
A School for Girls. College preparatory and 
advanced courses. Music, Art, Household 
Arts. Secretarial courses. Every attention, 
not only to habits of study, but to each girl's 
health and happiness. 
Miss GERTRUDE E. Cornish, Principal. 




















EASTERN ATLANTIC 











om Mary {jon School || 


College preparatory 
with elective courses 
for non-college girls. 
Strong Home Eco- 
Music and 






equipment Ere tod 
modern gymnasium and 
swimming pool. In a col- 
lege town near Philadel- 
phia. Conservative rates. 
Send for catalog. 


MR. and MRS. H. M. CRIST 


Principals 
Box 1561 Swarthmore, Pa. 
Also Wildcliff, separate 


graduate school. SevenGables, 
a girls 6-14. 








BEEC HWOOD 


(Incorporated) 


A Cultural and Practical School for Young Women, 
Thoroughly Established. Strong Faculty. Girls 
are prepared for self-maintenance. College and Pre- 
paerar f Departments. Public School Music, Art. 
mestic Science, Secretaryship, Physical Educa- 
gs Normal Kindergarten. Large 
new pi gan. Swimming +o Large Gymnas- 
ium. thietic Fields. Address M. H. Reaser, Ph. D. 
President "\ecuanoes n, Pa. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


tion. 














ational ‘Par. 
Seminary 


James E. Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., President 





For girls. In suburbs of Washington, 
D.C. Two-year Junior College with 
special and vocational courses. College 
Preparatory. Address 

Registrar 


Box 197 Forest Glen, Maryland 











THE MISSES STONE'S SCHOOL For a limited 
number of young ies. American History, Liter- 


ature, History of Art and French. Secretarial 
Course. Interior Decoration. ioepetation for 
oe. Miss Isabelle Stone, Ph. D. and Harriet 
ton: 


M. S. 
1760 Rhode Island Ave.,N.W,, Washington, D.C. 


THE EASTMAN SCHOOL 


1305 Seventeenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Courses from 
Primary to College. Special attention to Athletics. 
Dramatic work. Business Course. Catalogue on 
request. Miss E. J. Brydon, Secretary. 


THe CF plonial School 


FOR GIRLS 
In the finest residential section of Washington. 
Courses include grades, college preparatory, 3 
years’ collegiate work, music, art, exp secre- 








Chev7 © hese School 


A school for the girl of today a 
two-year aieeeeel for high school graduates; 
nrivalled location at the pational os ital. For 
aie address Loy Sond mPa Dai 
Frederick Ernest Farrin Ph:Daheaamaster, 


SOUTHERN 


nd tomorrow. Courses: 











EASTERN: ATLANTIC 


NEW YORK 














BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Thorough preparation for college or business. Effi- 
cient faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys 
taught how to study. Supervised athletics. 4oth 
year. Catalogue. COL. T. D. LAN! tees 

al and Commandant Drawer 7" BORD 
OWN-ON- THE-DELAWARE, N cS. 





Qc ) 
WARD-BELMONT 
For Girnits anv Younc Womtn 

ESERVATIONS for the 1924-- 
25 session should be made as 
scon as possible to insure entrance. 
Courses covering 4 years prepara- 
tory and 


years college work. 
Strong Music and Art Departments. 
Also Literature, Expression, Physi- 
cal Training, Home Economics and 
Secretarial. Outdoor sports and 
swimming pool. Woody Crest is 
the School Farm and Country Club. 
References required. 
Booklets on request. Address 
WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights, Box30, Nashville, Tenn 








~ ee aane School 
For Young Girls 


College preparatory and general course. French, 
the language of the house. The school is planned 
to teach girls how to study, to bring them nearer 
nature, and to inculcate habitsof orderand economy. 
This school offers a fixed rate. Music, Drawing 
and Riding are the only extras. 


Mile. Lea M. Bouligny, Box 43, Warrenton, Va. 





VIRGINIA COLLEGE for Girls 
and Young Women Box E, ROANOKE, VA. 
In Valley of Virginia. Elective, Preparatory, 
unior College. Music, Art, Expression, Home 
conomics. Journalism. MatTTiE P. HARRIS, 
President. Mrs. GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIGHT, 
Vice-President. 








CENTRAL STATES 


COLLEGE Founded 1827 
St. Louis. Standard College for 
ben | —— fully accredited. 2 and 4 year 

me Economics, Business, Oratory, 

x38 Acres. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool. 
J. aes gs President 

. Charles, Mo. 








LINDENWOOD 
© minutes from 


Shene. 
Catalog. 
Box 1324 








PACIFIC COAST 


THE ANNA HEAD SCHOOL 


Boarding and§gDay School for Girls. High 
School graduates admitted without examination to 
all colleges using accrediting system. Students 
prepared for college board examinations. Post 
graduate, aw and intermediate departments 
Cheerful, homelike school with outdoor life year 
round. Address Miss Mary E. Wilson, Prin. 

Box E, Berkeley, Calif. 














SUMMER SCHOOLS 


SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 


For catalogue address 
The Secretary's Office 
Culver, Indiana 








ULVE 


Lake Maxinkuckee 








SPECIAL SCHOOLS 











NEW ENGLAND 








HUNTINGTON SUMMER SCHOOL. Prepara- 
tion for all college and techni@al school examina- 
tions. 10th year. Large staff of expert teachers and 
tutors. Dormitories. Swimming pool. Tennis 
Courts. Send for booklet, *‘How_ to Prepare for 
College.’’ Ira A. Flinner, ‘A. M., Headmaster, 316 
Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Allen-Chalmers 


A Country School for Boys 
Military Regularity.$ Upper and Lower Schools. 
Thomas Chalmers, West Newton, Mass. 











McALLISTER-HAWK SCHOOL 
For young boys. Preparation for leading secondary 
schools. Masters especially trained in the care and 
education of the young boy. 115 acres. 8 buildings. 
38 miles from Boston. Booklet. Philip Bovier 
Hawk, Ph. D., Headmaster Lancaster, Mass. 





WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 
Simsbury, Conn. 
RAYMOND R. McORMOND, Headmaster 


RUMSEY HALL 


A school for boys under 15 
Yearly rate, $1350 


L. R. SANForD, Principal 





Cornwall 
mnecticut 


MANLIUSS. 01s sag 


Among the hills, 11 miles from Syrac 
sentially a college preparatory school. on Ey 
now attending 51 colleges. Military feature m 
cures precision and promptitude. Elaborate 


—- — ordered ne mga Junior Sc! ub 
ye 10 14. 35 years under present manage 
ment. Catalog. Address 


GENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK, President 
Box 184, Manlius, New York 








—_—_—— 
—— 


SOUTHERN 


STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 
One of the most distinguished schools in n Ameticg 
Br whan na Universities, sont acne a Academies, 
usiness, Gymnasium, swimming poo hletic 
Complete plant. Charges $650. Col: ° Thos ft 
(Kable Station” 








Russell Pres., Box 
Staunton, ve: 


EASTERN ATLANTIC 














A National Boarding School tor boys. Situated o, 

highlands overlooking the Susquehanna River, 
Campus of 190 acres. College Board standards, 4jj 
athletics. Rate $1100. oteingee. Murray Pea. 
body Brush Ph. D., Port Deposit, Md. 


CENTRAL STATES 
nome bo 


HORPEsostn 


Beautifulhigh bluff location, Lake aa 
shore. 30 miles from i Semi. 
military. Small classes. U 

Address Vice-President, Lake Forest, Tl. 


LAKE FOREST 


Non-Military College Preparatory Academy for 
Boys. Nor “eons All ‘Athletics. Endowed 
log: J. W. Richards, Box 150, Lake Forest, Iii, 
































Louis H. SHuttE, M.A., Headmaster 


NEW ENGLAND 


THE 
Jay 


Play a 


Professi 


Marie 
Address 
poe 


ROS 





Cla: 
“To Miss | 
746 Madise 
po 


ADE 


Classes for 
created. An 
Saturday ¢ 
15th. Physi 
45 West 57 
) eee 


fm 
'SUMME 
N. Y. 


| Ppank AL 
For teach 











a 


FOR BOYS OF ABILITY 


250 boys. $1,000,000 equipment. 


ORCESTER ACADEM 


WITH COLLEGE VISION 


Tuition, $1000. Worcester, Massachusetts 





Bos F, 215 ¥ 











SUMMER CAMPS 











Silver Lake Camps 


In the Lake Placid region of the~ Adirondacks. 
All land and water sports. Horseback riding under 
experts. Arts and Crafts. Senior and Junior Units. 
For illustrated booklet address Director, 


SILVER LAKE CAMPS 
Box 21, Bradford, Mass. 


The Teela-Wooket Camps 
Senior and Junior Camps for Girls, under 20. Rox- 
bury, Vermont. Free riding and thorough instruc- 
tion in horsemanship. 300 acre hg eye in 
heart of Green Mountains, Booklet. Mr. and™Mrs. 
C. A. Roys,10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, 38, Mass. 


CAMP 








At Wayne, Me. The right camp for 


your boy. Only the right type of boys 
accepted. For illustrated booklet 
2 write to 


E 


Supervisor Physical Education.§ 
Board of Education, Olean, {N.Y. 









Practical training es . BUSY, BOUL! VA RD 


professions. 


Airy studios with cooling breezes from Lake Michigan to 
fan your enthusiasms 

+PLUS 

A coat of tan from outdoor classes and recreations. 

= EQUALS 

A Summer Vacation at the 

[ ACA PEMY, | js EINE ARTS 


Director 






















tarial, domestic science. Athletics, dramatics. At- 
tractive social life within school. For catalog, 
address Miss Jessie Truman, Associate Prin., 
1541 Eighteenth Street. Washington, D. C. 





FAIRMONT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Washington, D. C. Regular and Special Courses. 
Advanced Courses for High School graduates 
Music, Art, Expression. Educational advantages 
of National Capital. For catalogue, address Fair- 
a hool, 2109 S Street, Washington, 





PERRY-MANSFIELD CAMP 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. 

Recreation Camp Normal & Professional Camp 
Horseback Riding Outdoor — Dancing 


Camping Character Work 
Swimming Pantomine 
Tennis Costuming 
Dramatics Modeling 
Games Design 
Dancing Stage Setting 











SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


Are you interested in the Theatre? 
Whether it is the study of drama, the history 
of drama, diction, stage decoration or cos- 
tume designing, we can recommend excellent 
schools. 

Condé Nast School Service 


23 West 44th Street New York City 














Oliver Morosco 
at the 

Atelier Des Moroscos 

1006-1009 Alamac Hotel 
7ist Street and Broadway New York 
Will personally teach amateurs in modern 
drama only. alge picture artists and actors 
also taught. Mrs. Oliver Morosco, profession- 
ally known as Selma Paley, will assist in the 
direction of the pupils. 
Children’s classes twice weekly. 
Modern plays only—Immediate rehearsals of 

pupils. 

A six months’ course will be sufficient time to 
qualify a pupil to gain a livelihood on the pro- 
fessiona] stage. 

THE ONLY SCHOOL OF ITS KIND 
IN THE WORLD 
Applications can be Sagietered with 

Oscar Reges, Mg 
Reception Room 1009, ‘Alamac Hotel 





Booklet on 1equest—1140 Grant St., Denver, Colo. 














CAMP WABASSO 2, 


LAKE BLAISDELL, SUTTON. N. H. 
Junior and Senior Camps. All water and land 
sports, riding, arts, and crafts. Trip including 
Presidential Range. Christine Hovey Smith, 
Sidewell’s Friends School, 1811 Eye St. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Green Lake, Wis. 
The Camp of Happiness. Three divisions, girls 8 
to 24. All camp activities. Twenty councilors, 
Thirteenth season. Address, Esther G. Cochrane 
3722 B Pine Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


TOME CAMP FOR BOYS 


On heights ore ap Seeenns | River. 200 acres. 

Tents and xperienced counselors. 

oo nurse. ‘il nee Tutoring. Season, 
ai August. Catalogue. Directors; 

P y aw Ph.D. Mrs. I.T. Bagley. Port Depa, 

















SPECIAL SCHOOLS 














NORMA GOULD 
Foremost Dance Instructor 
of 
CALIFORNIA 


SIX WEEKS 
SUMMER NORMAL 
COURSE 
Send for Cataleg 


Dept. 5, 460 N. Western 
Los Angeles 
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:=VESTOFF SEROVA: 


Russian School of ’ 


DANCING ' 
Ballet, Classic—Interpretative—National : 
and Ballroom-- Dancing 
Children's Courses a Specialty-- Baby Work ; 
Classes—Private L ee wae 
Write for Booklet 

® 47 W. 72nd St., N, Y. C. Tel. Endicott 62128 
Beccccceceesuasesesassccs 











DESIGN 
Dressmaking | 
wale, retail or 
Call or write 
making and | 

No Branches. 


Application u 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 











— DOOR PLAYERS 
E OUT- esign 
TH August Costume D 19 


Peterborough, New Hampshire. 
Training in Acting 
Play and Pageant Producing— Dancing. 
Professional coaching for public readers 
and speakers. 
Marie Ware Laughton, Director 
Address: 417 Pierce Bidg., Boston,Mass. 











a 


ROSETTA O’NEILL 
DANCING 


Classie—National—Folk—Rhythmic—Bal] Room 
“ O'Neill I owe my success.”’ 
.-ee . Mrs. Vernon Castle 
=46 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Rhinelander 6770 


ADELAIDE & HUGHES 


Studio of Dance 
Classes for all Classic Dancing. Stage Dances 
seated. AMateur performances staged. Children's 
Saturday classes. All ages, starting September 
13th. Physical culture classes. Catalog. 
4 West 57th Street Plaza 7635 























SUMMER SESSIONS, N.Y. and PARIS. 


N. Y. SCHOOL of FINE & 
APPLIED ART 


| Ppawk ALVAH Parsons, Pres. WM. OpoM, V.Pres. 
teachers, professionals and laymen, all art 

subjects in N.Y.and Paris Schoois. Also study 

tours France and England. Circulars. | 


Address Sec., 2239 Broadway, N. Y.! 
ee sa 











Millinery Design 
Fashion Illustration 














Instruction under personal direc- 
tion of Emil Alvin Hartman. 
Limited enrollment. Call or write 
for full information. 


FASHION ACADEMY 


4 East 53rd Street 1432 N. Broad Street 
NewYork City Philadelphia, Pa. 














ALLEN 
OF FINE ARTS SHUTTER 


(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) e T 
CauirorNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO RON 


Professional and Teachers Courses in the Fine 
and Avpaet Arts. Students may enroll at any 


} an 9 Leora pees e of the Mor pepe od Cali- B I N U ll Y ’ 
fornia. cal ue mailed on ion. 
MEE F. RANDOLPH, DIRECTOR St uy It Now Use All Year! 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 































is Entitled to the 


Best Music Education 
See a Certified Teacher of rhe 
essive Series of Piano Lessons 
Write for List of Teachers in your locality 
Art Publication Society 

Dept. K St. Louis, Mo. 











THE ART STUDENTS LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 

year, Classes in Life Drawing and Painting. 
en. still Life, Illustration and Composition, 
Antique and Modeling. New School of Graphic 
Arts under Joseph Pennell and Fred W. Goudy. 
Bor F,215 West 57th St. : : : NewYork 








THE TRAPHAGEN 
SCHOOL OF FASHION 
Sommer | wefohe li form! “4 

Write for announcement V 


ETHEL TRAPHAGEN 
80 West 40th St. New York City 


DESIGNING and MILLINERY 


Dressmaking and Pattern Cutting taught for whole- 
ale, retail or home use. Day and evening classes. 
Call or write for particulars. McDowell Dress- 
making and Millinery School. Established 1876. 
No Branches. 58 West 40th Street, N. Y. 


METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 
58 West 57th St., New York 
SUMMER CLASSES Gloucester, Mass. 
“Art of Color’’ by Michel Jacobs 
landscape-Figure Painting—Interior Decoration 
Costume Design-Poster. Children’s Classes. 
Application until May 15th New York School 


KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL OF 
SECRETARIAL AND EXECUTIVE 
Training for Educated Women 


Resident and Day School, 247 Berkeley St., Boston 
Day School, 247 Park Ave., New York City 


Jrited States 
Secretarial School 

. 527 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Secretarial & Business training. Ask for ¢ ‘atalog F. 
ining Edgar Chase, Director, Vanderbilt 2474 


MISS CONKLIN’S 


SECRET ARIAL SCHOOL 


165 West 40th St. New York 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A practical forty-lesson course in the 
writing and marketing of the Short- 
Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
itor of The Writer’s Monthly. 
150 page catalog free. Please address: 
The Home Correspondence School 
bh Dept. 60 Springfield, Mass. 


MISS WOODS’ SCHOO 
lies For EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
ndividual training will develop the child who does 
Satisfactorily. 24 miles from Phila. 





























MOLLIE WOODS HARE, Principal 
Yor 180 Langhorne, Pa. 





A STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 
"cial school for backward girls. Individual in- 
. Experienced teachers. Happy home life. 
Healthful location. Out-door and water sports, 30- 
‘&Te estate. 
ALIce M. Myers, Principal 


| A useful accessory all year round—gives 


INTERIOR - DECORATION perfect radiation under all temperatures. 
IOlsPARK AVE ‘NEW YORK CITY Simple to instal, no working parts to get 


Practical Teatning Coures out of order, positive hand control from the 
dash. Not an automatic! 


Che NEW YORK SCHOOL, of 


A feur months’ course in period 

styles, ge. ya Mrs, 7 Ider! 

use of urniture, fabrics, ete. | | 

Fe inruere. Jebsice, ee. Write for illustrated folder: 

sign and craftsmanship. 
Send for Catalogue 41. 




















G. CuLLINGFORD, Ass't Principal 
HALIFAX, MASS. 





THE ALLEN AUTO SPECIALTY CO. 





snd LIBERAL ARTS Makers of the Famous Allen Tire Case 
Mia Wier Decorstion: Costume iitsstraton 22 West 61 Street, New York 
Lectures and decnoustretions by Trcfesstonels 2013 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
sass” fear arenthe intensive training couress. 























YALE SCHOOL OF THE FINE ARTS 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Four year courses in Architecture— 


Interior Decoration— Painting—Sculpture. | il | | | | | | | | | | | | 
llustrated Catalogue. 
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In Italy 


The World’s Most Fascinating Car 


Throughout the world, particularly in smart social centers, 
Fiat Brougham, Model 510 is a conspicuous favorite. This ‘ 
imported 6 cylinder car is a masterpiece, embodying every 
requisite known in automobile luxury and efhiciency—light 
weight, flexible and economical motor, graceful European 





WE TEACH 





COMMERCIAL body lines, buoyant riding qualities—is offered in New York 
A RT at $5400 (plus tax). 
Direct Branch 
‘‘Use Your Spare Time 150 W. 57th St. New York 
for Pleasure or Profit ’’ Telephone - Circle 7700 


Meyer Both Company, the largest com- 

mercial art organization in the field, 

offers you a different and practical train- 

ing. If you like to draw, develop your 

talent. Study this practical course— | 
Bp 























taught by this widely known institution, 
with twenty-two years success—which 
each year produces and sells to adver- 
tisers in the United States and Canada 
over ten thousand commercial drawings. 
Who else could give you so wide an experi- 
ence? Commercial art is a business neces- 
sity—a highly paid, intensely interesting pro- 
fession, equally open to men and women. 
Home study instruction. Get facts before 
you enrollin any school. Write for our illus- 
trated Book, “YOUR OPPORTUNITY’’— 
for one-half the cost of mailing—four cents 
in stamps. 


Meyer Both Company 
Dept. of Art Instruction 
Michisan Ave.. at 20th St., Dept. 4g CHICAGO, ILL, 


ee 
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OU ARE bound to be happy with a 
Willys-Knight. Happy inthe very beau- 
ty of it—in the silky action of it—in 

the price of it—happy, most of all, in the 

wonderful way it keeps going on and on and 
on without need of tinkering and fussing 
with the engine. 


The Willys-Knight sleeve-valve engine is en- 
gineered to improve with use. It does improve 
with use. No noisy, hammering cams. No 
clicking springs. No valve-grinding. No bother 
with carbon. No sticking valves. None of 
the woes of ordinary poppet-valve engines. 


This is the same type of engine used in the 
costliest and most famous cars of Europe. 
Willys-Knight owners report 50,000 miles 
and more without so much as touching a 
tool to the engine. si, 








If you want real happiness in a motor car — AT. 
and bigger mileage — own a Willys-Knight. ps 
The day of the Knight is here! : 
WILLYS-OVERLAND, Inc., TOLEDO, OHIO : 
Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Can. In 

H 

Willys-Knight Models: Two-passenger Roadster $1175; Five-passenger Touring $1175; Seven-passenger Touring $1325; Five- . 
passenger Coupe-Sedan (Standard $1450; De Luxe $1550); Five-passenger Sedan $1795 (De Luxe $1895); Seven-pas- C 
senger Sedan $1995; all prices f. 0. b. Toledo. We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. : 
y/ 
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‘Ichoose my tobacco, as I do my books 
—to fit my mood” 


‘There's a perfect “Tobacco for your every mood in the famous 
Humipor SAMPLER-Sent anywhere on 10 days approval 


NIGHT I am in the humor for Charles 
Dickens. As I settle myself before the 
crackling log fire with an open copy of ‘Pick- 
wick Papers” upon my lap, I fill my pipe with 
Garrick Mixture. 

For my tobacco must fit my book—and 
both must fit my mood. 

As I whiff the fragrance of this sturdy old 
British blend, I can almost hear the clatter of 
the hoofs down the 
London Post Road, and 
the shouts of convivial- 
ity from the tap rooms 





ATeSt of the 12 Best 
Sor only $}59 


Ifyou were to try all 12 of these 


ag be 
She codl wade | along the way. 
BlueBoar- » » - .25 Tomorrow, at this 


— 7 2 6 + 430 
velit + .30 

rt Tareyton. . 25 
Old English Core Cut 15 
TheGarrickh . . « 30 


YaleMixture. . . , 25 
Falk Serene Mixture AS 
ThreeStates . . . 625 


hour perhaps, I shall 
feel the throb of adven- 
ture in my veins. As I 
thrill to the pages of 
“Two Years Before the 
Mast,” I shall furiously 


WilliLatakia. . . 
Louisiana Perique pe puff my Capstan Navy 
Total - - $3.05 | Cut—with the tang of 
But through the HumidorSampler | the sea in its pungent 


You get a liberal “ i - : 
csr aly seroma fumes. There is noth- 


—————______ ing like the right to- 








bacco, Brother, to add relish to a good tale. 


Sooner or later,there comes to every man his 
perfect tobacco, for steady allegiance. But this 


_ doesn’t mean that he need marry himself to it 


—to the exclusion of an occasional change. 
The “spice of variety” will make the Old 


Love seem all the sweeter when he returns to it. 

There were two motives that led The Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company to create the Humidor 
Sampler for you—with its rich content of the 
world’s 12 finest smoking tobaccos. 

First, to help you find your perfect tobacco 
—a “steady-diet” tobacco whose charm will 
remain endeared to your smoke taste for the 
rest of your life. 

Second, to provide an always refreshing foil 
for this favorite tobacco from eleven a/ternate 
tobaccos of infinite variety—to respond to 
any humor. 

No prophet can forecast which one of these 
twelve tobaccos will prove the long-sought 
soul-mate for your Briar. It may be any one 
of them—or a combination of two or three of 
them. Your own mixture! And you'll have a 
lot of fun finding out. 


Ten-Day Approval Offer 

We are eager to send the Humidor assortment to any smoker, 
anywhere, on ten days’ approval. 

Send no money. Just sign and mail the coupon. That will 
bring you the Humidor assortment direct from our factories to 
you. When the postman brings package, deposit $1.50 with 
him, plus postage. 

If a ten-day try-out of these tobaccos doesn’t give you more 
real pipe. pleasure than you’ve ever had before, besides revealing 
the one perfect tobacco for your taste—the cost is on us. 

Simply return the Humidor, and you'll get your $1.50 and 
the postage back pronto—and pleasantly. The coupon is your 
obedient servant; use i*. 


Send No Money—Just Mail Coupon a 





The American Tobacco Company, Inc. 
Marburg Branch, Dept. 82 

Baltimore, Md. 
Please send me, on 10 
days’ approval, one of 
your Humidor Sam- 
plers of twelve differ- 
ent smoking tobac- 
cos. Iwill paypostman 
$1.50 (plus postage) 
on receipt—with the understanding that if I am not satisfied 
I may return Humidor in 10 days and you agree to refund 
$1.50 and postage by return mail. — 














close $1.50 with coupon and Humidor will be sent to you postpaid. 





Note: —If you expect to be out when postman calls you may en- | 
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N THIS five-passenger, four-cylinder Sedan, - 

Buick has placed within easy reach the ee 
luxury and comfort of a quality closed car—a “ 
car richly and elegantly equipped—distinc- innc 
say, 


tively beautiful in appearance and possessing oad 


all of the power, stamina and dependability just 
easy 


that have always been associated with the Buick S 
name. Four-wheel brakes are among the many ~ 
outstanding features of this fine automobile. sumi 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM this 
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BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN — 
Division of General Motors Corporation be or 
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Pioneer Builders of Branches in All Principal 
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HO has not felt at some moment— 

or if not then, at some other moment 

—the need of a topic? The bond 
salesman comes into your office. He offers 
to sell you a bond. If you could only think 
of the right thing to say to a bond salesman, 
you might head him off. But you can’t, 
and now you have ten thousand dollars 
worth of bonds you don’t know what to do 
with. You enter a drawing room, and find 
your hostess talking to her pet Griffon. 
In the awkward silence that ensues, you 
are marked as a man of no 
savoir faire. What to sav 
toa Griffon is no perplexity, 
however, to one provided 
with our Guide. 

A superior advantage of 
this guide is that it is up- 
to-date. Previous efforts in 
this direction have failed 
because the kaleidoscopic 
| scene of America changes 
rapidly, affording entertain- 
ment to man and beast, 
and giving us that delightful 
sense of uncertainty which 
foreigners find so enviable. 
A year ago, you might 
have said, with perfect pro- 
priety, to a Senator, “I 
hope you will pour oil 
on the troubled waters.” 
Today, that is a social 
faux pas. Furthermore, 
the so-called melting pot of 
America, and the deplorable 
lack of class distinctions, 


them? This Guide will solve, 
for example, the question of 
what to say to a girl whose engagement has 
just been announced. This, and all other 


easy to users of our Guide. 

After the usual compliments, in which 
innovations are quite bad form, you may 
say, “But how plucky of you, my dear,” 
and tell her that the courts in Paris have 
just decided that there is to be no more 
easy divorce. 

Safe conversational leads with a con- 
victed Political Grafter would include: 

“Wasn’t the Russian Ballet great this 
summer in Paris?” 

“Do you really think Palm Beach equal 
to the Riviera?” 

“I suppose you’re keeping up vour golf 
this winter. Can you run down to French 
Lick next week with me?” 

‘I'd like to date vou up for the Davis 
Cup finals this summer. We’re going to 
have a large week-end party, and you must 
be one of us.” 

“People don’t appreciate public servants 


ESS 





similarly intricate points of social grace, are 


What to Talk About 


Vanity Fair’s Guide Among the Shoals, Scyllas, and Sillinesses of Conversation 


in America any more. They never did.” 

Now let us consider how to talk to a 
Bolshevist. 

“Is it true that the Baku oil fields can’t 
compare with those in the heart of Russia?” 

“I always used to say that, here in Amer- 
ica, we never got the real truth about 
Russia, anyhow. Where is this place, 
Helsingfors?” 

“Now, if we shipped in lots of four thou- 
sand, we could deliver the whole order by 
next May; our British branch would have 


‘ ok 





NEVER BE AT A-LOSS AS TO WHAT TO SAY 


to handle it, technically. But we’d arrange 
here for the credit . Ri 

“Do tell us the difference between Soviet 
and Bolshevik, won’t you? We’re so sym- 
pathetic.” 


Familiar Conversation with a Lecturer 


UR next lesson tells you how to con- 
verse with an English Lecturer. 

Begin by saying, “I have wanted to meet 
you ever since I heard your first series of 
lectures.” If you say, “first lecture”, or 
“read your last book”, you will not get on 
nearly so well. 

“I suppose every one asks you what you 
think of America”, is not a very good lead, 
as every one who asks him what he thinks 
about America says, “I suppose, ef cetera”. 
Try to be different. Say, “I suppose you’re 
bored” (or “fed up”, which will make him 
recognize you as a man or woman of broad 
views) “with being asked what you think of 
us.” It is not well to add,“Dou’t tell me; 
let me guess.” Better say, “We hope you 


will be kind to us here in your next book.” 

The rest of the evening, you may talk 
about Prohibition. Take care not to men- 
tion the income tax. 

What to say to a Movie Actress. To a 
Movie Actress, talk only about the weather. 

Light chit-chat with Presidential Nomi- 
nees. Ask the nominee whether he has 
chosen the new wallpaper for the East 
Room yet. Display familiarity with Wash- 
ington’s social life, and say that you have 
shaken hands with every President since 
Grant, and now it won’t be 
necessary ever to shake 
hands with him again. 
(Make it clear that you 
mean your adversary in the 
conversation, not Grant.) 
Say, but lightly, “Well, 
seventy-five thousand a year 
isn’t bad, heh?” Ask him 
who wrote his last speech 
for him. Also, who listened 
to it. As he leaves, say, 
“How fortunate you never 
had a great reputation as a 
corporation lawyer.” If it is 
the nominee of the other 
party, it might be as well 
not to talk to him at all. 
He probably feels his po- 
sition acutely, and it would 
be discourteous to press the 
point too far. 

What to talk about to a 
bootlegger. Note: Boot- 
leggers are sensitive. 

Ask a bootlegger what he 


bring into good society new This Guide to Perfect Conversation will show you the way to conversational brilliance and thinks of Maeterlinck. Tell 

characters everv few social grace. It is bright, it is witty, it is cultivated, it is traveled, it is learned; and such is him the nifty about the 
i Th be its surprising versatility that it instructs you as to what to say to a bootlegger, to a young Th G ild d th 

months. What to say to lady about to be married, or to a Presidential candidate with equal correctness eatre Guild and the man 


‘who wanted his money back. 

Lead the conversation by 
slow steps to purely literary topics, and ask 
him whether in his opinion the opening 
pages of Conrad’s Romance give a better 
picture of smuggling than the autobiog- 
raphy of the Pirate Esquemerling. 

If he is a very nice bootlegger, and the 
prices he quotes are very high, ask him 
whether, for speed alone, the Hispana Suiza 
isn’t a better car than the Bugatti. 

Remember that, although engaged in a 
useful occupation, Bootleggers are essen- 
tially middlemen, and therefore naturally 
arrogant. They will only treat you well if 
you insist, by gentle implication, that you 
are nearly as good as they are. It is often 
well to ask them how they are able to get 
such uncannily accurate labels. 

And finally, we must consider what to say 
to an Intelligent Man or Woruan. In such 
cases, be your natural self and tell them 
that everything witty you say, you have 
borrowed from that ever-dependable re- 
pository of wisdom and wit, Vanity Fair. 

W. W. 
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Women and the Future 


A Trembling of the Veil Before the Eternal Mystery of «La Giaconda” 


newed moral visibility of woman, though 
superficially at war with each other, are 
united at their base. They meet and sink, in 
the sands of the assumption that we are, today, 
confronted with a new species of woman. 
Nearly all of the prophets, nearly all of 
those who are at work constructing hells, or 
heavens, upon this loose foundation, are men. 
And their crying up, or down, of the woman of 
today, as contrasted to the woman of the past, 
is easily understood when we consider how 
difficult it is, even for the least prejudiced, to 
think the feminine past, to escape the images 
that throng the mind from the centuries of 
masculine expressiveness on the eternal theme: 
expressiveness that has so rarely reached be- 
yond the portrayal of woman, whether Madon- 
na, Diana, or Helen, in her moments of real- 
tionship to the world as it is known to men. 
Even the pioneers of feminism, Mill, Buckle, 
and their followers, looked only to woman as 
she was to be in the future, making, for her 
past, polite, question-begging excuses. The 
poets, with one exception, accepted the old 
readings. There is little to choose between the 
visions of Catholic Rossetti and Swinburne the 
Pagan. Tennyson, it is true, crowns woman, 
elaborately, and withal a little irritably, and 


Me of the prophecies born of the re- 


with much logic-chopping. But he never . 


escapes patronage, and leaves her leaning 
heavily, albeit most elegantly, upon the arm 
of man. Browning stands apart, and Stop- 
ford Brooke will not be alone in asking what 
women themselves think of Browning’s vision 
of woman as both queen and lord, outstripping 
man not only in the wisdom of the heart, but 
in that of the brain also. 

And there is Meredith—with his shining 
reputation for understanding; a legend that by 
far outruns his achievement. Glimpses of 
woman as a full cup unto herself, he certainly 
had. And he reveals much knowledge of men 
as they appear in the eyes of such women. This 
it is that has been accounted unto him for 
righteousness. He never sees that he is de- 
manding the emancipation of that which he 
has shown to be independent of bonds. Hardy, 
his brother pagan and counterpart, is Perseus 
hastening to Andromeda, seeking the free- 
dom of the bound. 

Since the heyday of Meredith and Hardy, 
batallions of women have become literate and, 


By DOROTHY RICHARDSON 


in the incandescence of their revelations, mas- 
culine illusions are dving like flies. But, even 
today, most men are scarely aware of the 
searchlight flung by these revelations across 
the past. These modern women, they say, 
are a new type. 

It does not greatly matter to women that 
men cling to this idea: The truth about the 
past can be trusted to look after itself. There 
is, however, no illusion more wasteful than 
the illusion of beginning all over again; noth- 
ing more misleading than the idea of being 
divorced from the past. It is, nevertheless, 
quite probable that feminine insistence on ex- 
huming hatchets is not altogether a single- 
hearted desire to avoid waste and error. 

Many men, moreover, are thoroughly 
disconcerted by the “Modern Woman”. 
They sigh for ancient mystery and inscruta- 
bility. For La Giaconda. . . And the most 
amazing thing in the history of Leonardo’s 
masterpiece is their general failure to recognize 
that Lisa stands alone in feminine portraiture 
because she is centered, unlike her nearest 
peers, those dreamful, passionately blossoming 
imaginationsof Rossetti,neither upon humanity 
nor upon the consolations of religion. 


The Essential Egoist 


ie is because she is so completely there that 
she draws men like a magnet. Never was 
better artistic bargain driven than between 
Leonardo and this lady who sat to him for 
vears; who sat so long that she grew at home 
in her place, and the deepest layer of her being, 
her woman’s enchanted domestication within 
the sheer marvel of existing, came forth and 
shone through the mobile mask of her face. 
Leonardo of the innocent eye, his genius con- 
centrated upon his business of making a good 
picture, caught her, unawares, on a gleeful, cos- 
mic holiday. And in seeking the highest, in 
going on till he got what he wanted, he reaped 
also the lesser things. For there is in Lisa more 
than the portrayal of essential womanhood. 
The secondary life of the lady is clearly visible. 
Her traffic with familiar webs, with her house- 
hold and the external shapings of life. When 
Pater said that her eyelids were a little weary, 
he showed himself observant. But he mis- 
interpreted the weariness. 

On the part of contemporary artists, there 
are, here and there, attempts to resuscitate 


man’s ancient mystery woman, the beloved- 
hated abyss. The intensest and the most 
affrighted of these essayists are D. H. Lawrence 
and Augustus John. Perhaps they are nearer 
salvation than they know. 

For the essential characteristic of women 
is egoism. Let it at once be admitted 
that this is a masculine discovery. It has been 
offered as the worst that can be said of the sex 
as a whole. It is both the worst and the best. 
Egoism is at once the root of shameless selfish- 
ness and the ultimate dwelling place of charity. 
Many men, of whom Mr. Wells is the chief 
spokesman, read the history of woman’s past 
influence in public affairs as one long story of 
feminine egoism. They regard heradvancewith 
mixed feelings, and face her with a neat dilem- 
ma. Either, they say, you must go on being 
Helens and Cinderellas, or you must drop all 
that and play the game, in so far as your dis- 
abilities allow, as we play it. They look for- 
ward to the emergence of an army of civilized, 
docile women, following modestly behind the 
vanguard of males at work upon the business 
of reducing chaos to order. 

Another group of thinkers sees the world 
in process of feminisation, the savage wilder- 
ness, where men compete and fight, turned 
into a home. Over against them are those who 
view the opening prospect with despair. To 
them, feminism is the invariable accompani- 
ment of degeneration. They draw back in 
horror before the oncoming flood of mediocrity. 
They see ahead a democratized world, overrun 
by hordes of inferior beings, organized by 
majorities for material ends; with primitive, 
uncivilizable woman rampant in the midst. 

Serenely apart from these small camps is a 
large class of delightful beings, the representa- 
tives of average masculinity at its best, draw- 
ing much comfort from the spectacle of con- 
tradictory, mysterious woman at last bidding 
fair to become something recognizably like 
itself. Women, they say, are beginning to 
take life like men; are finding in life the things 
men have found. They make room for her. 
Thev are charming. Their selfishness is social, 
gregarious. Woman is to be the jolly com- 
panion; to co-operate with man in the great 
business of organizing the world for jollity. 
But have any of these so variously grouped 
males any idea of the depth and scope of 
feminine egoism? Do they not confound it 
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with masculine selfishness? Do they realize 
anything of the vast difference between these 
two things? 

It is upon the perception of this difference 
that any verdict as to the result of woman’s 
arrival “in the world” ultimately rests. Though, 
it is true, certain of these masculine forecasts 
are being abundantly realized. There is 
abroad in life a growi.g army of man-trained 
wom<n, brisk, positive, rational creatures with 
no nonsciuse about them, living from the bus- 
ihiuy surtaces of the mind; sharing the competi- 
ive pa:tisanships of men; subject, like men, 
to fear; subject to national panic; to interna- 
tiona!, and even to cosmic panic. There is 
alsc an army let loose of the daughters of the 
horsc-leech; part of the organization of the 
worid for pleasure. These types have always 
existed. The world of the moment particularly 
favours them. But their egoism is as nothing 
to the egoism of the womanly woman, the 
beloved-hated abvss, at once the refuge and 
the despair of man. 

For the womanly woman lives, all her life, 
in the deep current of eternity, an individual, 
self-centered. Because she is one with life, 
past, present, and future are together in her, 
unbroken. Because she thinks flowingly, with 
her feelings, she is relatively indifferent to the 
fashions of men, to the momentary arts, relig- 
ions, philosophies, and sciences, valuing them 
only in so far as she is aware of their importance 
in the evolution of the beloved. It is man’s 
incomplete individuality that leaves him at 
the mercy of that subtle form of despair which 


is called ambition, and accounts for his appar- 
ent selfishness. Only completely self-centered 
consciousness can attain to unselfishness—the 
celebrated unselfishness of the womanly woman. 
Only a complete self, carrying all its goods in 
its own hands, can go out, perfectly, to othe.s, 
move freely in any Ccirection. Only a complete— 
self can afford to man the amusing spectacle 
of the chameleon woman. 

Apart from the saints, the womanly 
woman is the only human being free to 
try to be as good as she wants to be. And it 
is to this inexorabie creature, whom, even 
Nietzsche was constrained to place ahead of 
man, that man returns from his wanderings 
with those others in the deserts of agnosticism. 
She is rare. But wherever she is found, there 
also are found the dependent hosts. 

But is not the material of this intuitive 
creature strictly limited? Is she not fettered by 
sex? Seeking man, while man, freed by nature 
for his divine purpose, seeks God, through 
blood and tears, through irial and error, in 
every form of civilization? He for God only, 
she for God in him? She is. She does. When 
man announces that the tree at the door of the 
cave is God, she excels him in the dark joy of 
the discovery. When he reaches the point of 
saying that God is a Spirit and they that wor- 
ship him must worship him in spirit and in 
trutk, she is there waiting for him, ready to 
parrot any formula that shows him aware of 
the amazing fact of life. 

And it is this creature who is now on the 
way to be driven out among the practical 


“If I Told Him” 


VANITY FAIR 


affairs of our world, together with the “intel. 
ligent”-woman; i. e., with the woman who jg 
intelligible to men. For the first time. Un. 
willingly. The results cannot be exactly pre. 
dicted. But her gift of imaginative sympathy 
her capacity for vicarious living, for being 
simultaneously in all the warring camps, wil] 
tend to make her within the council of nations 
what the Quaker is within the council of 
religions. 


Women in the Future 


inherent concerted action must always be 
acompromise. But thereisallthedifference 
between having things roughly arranged 
ad hoc by father, however strong his sense 
of abstract justice, and having them ar. 
ranged by father prompted by mother, under 
the unseen presidency of desire to do the best 
regardless, in the woman’s regardless, unprin- 
cipled, miracle-working way, for all concerned, 

The world at large is swiftly passing from 
youthful freebooting. It is on the way to find 
itself married. That is to say, in for Startling 
changes. Shaken up. Led by the nose and 
liking it. A question arises. How will his 
apparently lessened state react on man? In 
how far has he been dependent on his illusion 
of supremacy? Perhaps the answer to this is 
the superiority of men in talent, in construc- 
tive capacity. It is the talent of man, his 
capacity to do most things better than women, 
backed up by the genius of woman. The capa- 
city to see that is carrying life forward to the 
levels opening out ahead. 


A Completed «Porirait” of Pablo Picasso, in an Eccentric Modern Manner 


pitors’ Note: Gertrude Stein’s first portrait of 

Pablo Picasso, the celebrated Spanish painter 
who makes his residence in Paris, has become well 
known to a large public. With the development of 
Miss Stein’s eccentric style, however, the author 
became discontented with her former “portrait” and 
has recently written the “portrait” here presented, 
which, though it will probably be unintelligible to 
most readers, she belicves to be more expressive of the 
artist and of her spiritual attitude toward his work. 


it if I told him. 
Would he like it would Napoleon would 
Napoleon would he like it. 

If Napoleon if I told him if I told him if 
Napoleon. Would he like it if I told him if I 
told him if Napoleon. Would he like it if 
Napoleon if Napoleon if I told him. If I told 
him if Napoleon if Napoleon if I told him. If 
I told him would he like it would he like it if I 
told him. 

Now. Not now. And now. Now. 

Exactly as as kings. 

Feeling full for it. 

Exactitude as kings. 

So to beseech you as full as for it. 

Exactly or as kings. 

Shutters shut and open so do queens. 
Shutters shut and shutters and so shutters 
shut and shutters and so and so shutters and so 
shutters shut and so shutters shut and shutters 
and so. And so shutters shut and so and also. 
And also and so and so and also. 

Exact resemblance to exact resemblance the 
exact resemblance as exact as a resemblance, 
exactly as resembling, exactly resembling, 


[i I told him would he like it. Would he like 


By GERTRUDE STEIN 


exactly in resemblance exactly a resemblance, 
exactly and resemblance. For this is so. 
Because. 

Now actively repeat at all, now actively 
repeat at all, now actively repeat at all. 

Have hold and hear, actively repeat at all. 

I judge judge. 

As a resemblance to him. 

Who comes first. Napoleon the first. 

Who comes too coming coming too, who 
goes there, as they go they share, who shares 
all, all is as all, as as yet or as yet. 

Now to date now to date. Now and now and 
date and the date. 

Who came first Napoleon at first. Who came 
first Napoleon the first. Who came first, 
Napoleon first. 

Presently. 

Exactly do they do. 

First exactly. Exactly do they do too. 

First exactly. And first exactly. 

Exactly do they do. 

And first exactly and exactly. 

And do they do. 

F At first exactly and first exactly and do they 
O. 

The first exactly. And do they do. 

The first exactly. At first exactly. 

First as exactly. As first as exactly. 

Presently. As presently. 

As as presently. 

He he he he and he and he and and he and 
he and he and and as and as he and as he and 
he. He is and as he is, and as he is and he is, 
he is and as he and he and as he is and he and 
he and and he and he. 


Can curls rob can curls quote, quotable. 
As presently. 

As exactitude. 

As trains. Has trains. Has trains. 
As trains. As trains. 

Proportions. 

Presently. 

As proportions as presently. 
Father and farther. 

Was the king or room. 

Farther and whether. 


AS there was there was there what was 
there was there what was there was there 
there was there. 

Whether and in there. 

As even say So. 

One. I land. 

Two. I land. 

Three. The land. 

Three. The land. 

Three. The land. 

Two. I land. 

Two. I land. 

One. I land. 

Two. I land. 

Asaso. They cannot. 

A note. They cannot. 

A float. They cannot. 

They dote. They cannot. 

They as denote. Miracles play. 

Play fairly. Play fairly well. 

A well. As well. 

As or as presently. , 

Let me recite what history teaches. History 

teaches. 
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Little Glimpses into the Home Life of Great Artists 





Showing the Reactions of a Dramatic Role on Real Life 





ns 


CLARISSE AT HOME REGAL POMP 


D! 

4 The home life of Clarisse Delatour This is Clarisse as she really is. 
1S is just the usual mass of petty The moment depicted is in the 
C- details which surround one who finale of the brilliant revue, 
. does her own work. But she “The Ladies of London”’, when 
Is brings to them.a touch all her own. Clarisse slips from the royal barge 
n, Whether she is deftly sliding the to the terrace of Hampton Courts, 
a- pan from under the ice box or, as while Walter Raleigh and a hun- 
} we see her above, pursuing the dred assorted cavaliers pay obei- 
1€ succulent vacuum cleaner across sance. You should see our Clarisse 


then! No one would ever suspect 
that the regal hand which is ex- 
tended so gracefully toward the 
waiting knights was _ slightly 
injured but yestereve in the act of 
opening a can of sardines 


the Brussels sprouts, she does it 

with an air. The reason is that, 

evenings, Clarisse plays the part 

of aqueenin arevue-tableau. She 

is only a queen for five minutes, 
but it colours her life 


THE PARAGON 


THE MODEL OF AT HOME 


MASCULINE 
SPLENDOUR 


Herbert Radworth is rapidly 


This is the well known young 
actor, Herbert Radworth, 
at home. He is shorn of his 
faultless evening dress, and 





making a name for himself in 
polite contemporary drama. 
When Herbert stands in 
front of a fireplace and talks 
about the difficulties of keep- 
ing his hounds in condition, 
you want to throw back 
your head and bay at the 
chandelier. No small part of 
his success is due to the 
tailor who designed the per- 
fect over-suit in which 
he made his first success 


Drawings by 
Epovarp GarciA BENITO 

















THE VILLAIN IN THE PLAY (BELOW) 


When Percy Treadwell, as the Duke of Ax- | 
x ai ) minster, turns coldly away from poor Ger- | 

trude, without even taking the trouble to deny 
that he is the father of her child, there is not a 
man or woman in the house who does not put 
him down for the cruelest piece of inhumanity 
and heartlessness that ever sneered a sneer 


fs I 


now stands before his mirror, 
wondering why he looks so 
unkempt, longing for even- 
ing to come. If he were only 
cast in a réle calling for 
street wear, he might be able 
to get out of his apartment 
for a moment; but as it is, 
he must languish in durance 
until the first curtain call 



















THE VILLAIN IN THE KITCHEN 


How deceitful appearances are! Though Percy 
Treadwell is invariably cast as a villain, here we 
have a giimpse of him as he really is, tenderly 
caring for the adopted infant which was left in his 
dressing room, for no reason whatever, by a 
young woman who left the company without 
warning. So thorough is hein his ministrations that 
he has called in his landlady, who has promised 
to give the child its nine o’clock bottle. Other- 
wise Percy could not be a villain without worrying 














FRED STONE 











VANITY FAIR 


W. C. FIELDS 





Most agile of the comics of 
the stage, and most comic of 
those who are agile, he has 
been a legend in America 
since the days of Mont- 
gomery and Stone. This 
year, he introduced to the 
stage his daughter and her 
mother, who compose ** The 
Stepping Stones” 












Has never had his name 
printed in full—part of his 
shyness, which for years 
kept him from using his 
voice. He used only to 
juggle and play with in. 
animate objects. This year, 
as the endearing scoundrel 
in “‘Poppy’’, he talks, struts, 
and even sings a bit 


Fred Stone and W. C. Fields 


A Comparison of the Comic Art of These Two Popular Exponents of the Old School 


[ssysee has never been a fragment of 
mystery about Fred Stone. To ask why 
he is popular is like asking why black is 
black. Certain things arrive naturally and 
easily in the course of events, leading us to a 
refreshing belief in the ways of Providence; 
and the legend of Fred Stone is one of them. 
It simply isn’t in his nature to be other than 
popular, and the degree of his popularity, the 
tightness of his hold, is all the more striking as 
he becomes the last of his type. Every two 
years he arrives in New York with a show— 
sometimes good, never bad; and every other 
year he goes out on the road with it—events 
as regular, and as little calling for surprise, as 
the precession of the Equinoxes. 

Mr. Gilbert Chesterton has probably in- 
dicated already, that the precession of the 
Equinoxes is the only thing in the world 
worth being surprised at; he has probably said 
that the man who would not be surprised at 
the regularity of this cosmic phenomenon is a 
fool, if he is not a knave. But to most of us, 
the arrival of summer when spring is done is 
pleasant, but not noteworthy. And the arrival 
of Fred Stone when summer is over is an 
equally agreeable, but not surprising phenom- 
enon. 

In his present curtain speech, Stone gives 
himself away—and gives his audience away. 
It isn’t much of a secret, but it is entertaining 
to watch. He speaks with apparent feeling of 
the nature of his vehicle—The Stepping Stones 
—and says that it proves that the public 
wants nice, clean plays; at which point the 
audience bursts into applause (at the spectacle 
of its own morality, presumably), and Stone’s 
little joke—“the kind of show a girl could 
take her mother to see”—is lost. Quite 
properly, for even that feeble touch of cyni- 


By GILBERT SELDES 


cism is out of character. Stone lives and 
breathes—and sings, and dances, and does 
stunts—in the air of the Brothers Grimm and 
Hans Christian Andersen. Indeed, there are 
pages of Andersen a little too bitter for him. 
He creates a modern fairy tale with mechanical 
hobgoblins, and radiolite spirits, and good 
fairies blazing with electricity. It is the world 
in which miracles happen, and he himself is 
the half-conscious worker of the miracle. 

It is easy to underestimate what he does, 
because so much of it is in the exploitation of 
his agile body. There seems to be no position 
he cannot assume, no leap or tumble or step he 
cannot take; and he has peculiarities of gait 
and gesture which make all his tricks par- 
ticularly agreeable. He is a humanized 
Jack-in-the-Box; you feel his astonishing 
virtuosity in being so mechanically perfect 
and so humanly attractive at the same time. 

This is a quality not always appreciated in 
America, where acrobats are dismissed with a 
sniff and where, as a result, most acrobats 
spend their golden hours, not in trying to do 
difficult things beautifully, but in trying to do 
still more difficult things, whether they are 
beautiful or not. It will not be news to Fred 
Stone, but to many of his admirers it may be 
news, that work on the trapeze can be enchant- 
ing to see. 

Stone is a mixture of acrobat, eccentric 
dancer, and clownish entertainer; and in the 
first two of these activities, he always managed 
to add something to the mere difficulty of the 
stunt he was doing. Sometimes he added 
humour, sometimes grace; but he has never 
called on an audience to admire a difficult 
stunt merely because it was difficult. He is 
naturally less of an acrobat now, but everything 
he does has the skill of the acrobat, the exact 


amount of exertion that always produces the 
exact result. 

It is very hard to judge the quality of 
humour in a man who is compelled nightly 
to say that he can’t be shot at dawn because 
he doesn’t get up that early. The fact that 
Stone goes by the book indicates that he 
hasn’t a creative mind for verbal humour; 
his real fun is in the odd and inappropriate 
things he does—in his old-time parody of 
Paderewski; in his “Very Good, Eddie” as a 
ventriloquist; in his present division of himself 
into two characters, one stealing and eating 
tarts, the other watching and preventing him. 
It is beautifully timed, the slide across the 
stage to assume the guardian character just as 
the last crumb is swallowed, and back again. 
Everything he does goes back to his physical 
agility; he has a disarming simplicity. 


W. C. Fields—A Rare Comedian 


F ued these qualities in the highest degree 
keep him where he is, although the quali- 
ties themselves no longer have intense appeal. 
Quite at the other extreme from Stone is 
W. C. Fields, who was so long known as 4 
comic juggler that one would fancy him, also, 
dependent upon physical means for his effects. 
It is astonishing to discover that they hardly 
matter at all. 

Fields has a great many of the necessary 
physical qualifications of a comedian—his 
bulk, his expressive face, his delicate control 
of hands and features. In his famous scenes— 
pool, or golf, or even in the Ford—his gravity 
of demeanour held out against the most per 
verse accidents. He was silent, but you felt 
his spirit cry out. 

In Poppy, he found voice; it had piped up 

(Continued on page 88) 
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A STEICHEN PORTRAIT 


Madame Simone, Again in America 


The Celebrated I’'rench Actress, Who has Returned, After an Absence of Twelve Years 
























THE SOCIETY PORTRAIT PAINTER 


Here is Exhibit A in our little group of modern 
artists. He is usually French, Spanish, Italian. 
Gives delightful teas; flatters the upholstered 
dowagers; removes their chins and wrinkles; 
paints pearls divinely; refines the hands, and 
diminishes the embonpoint of his lady sitters 





THE ARTIST OF SEX 


You have perhaps wondered who it 
is who paints all those daring and 
terrifying sex pictures? Well, here 
she is, Males and females—those 
are her specialties—especially when 
they are strong, knotty, and rugged 
creatures who kiss tempestuously on 
top of a rock, with a storm-cloud for 
a sinister background 


MR. MEISSONIER, JR. 


And here we have the chap 
who paints everything in 
miniature. His canvasses 
are all six by eights. He 
sells them at $10 per 
square inch. How care- 
fully he paints everything— 
the wrinkles in the old man’s 
forehead; the ears of the 
dog; the handle of the jug 














































Sketches by 
NICHOLAS 


THE STATE CAPITAL ARTIST 


Here is the bird who decorates all the state-houses 
and federal buildings. Large figure groups 
(The Landing of Columbus, etc.)—forty or fifty 
in the group—allegorical figures, angels, cattle, 
Indians, figures of Justice, Agriculture, Peace, and 
Plenty, and usually a female figure seated on a 
throne, representing Europe, Minnesota, Poca- 
hontas, or the Spirit of the West 





The Seven Most Popular Schools of Modern Art 


Study this Page Carefully, and You Will Learn All There is to Know About the Masters of Painting 


THE MAGAZINE ARTIST 


And here is the financial miracle worker among 
the artists—the Johnny who designs the popular 
magazine covers and does the hose and underwear 
ads. He has painted over a hundred girls with 
tennis racquets. His girls all wear gleaming silk 
stockings—but only a soupcon of underwear 











REMISOFF 





THE STILL-LIFE ARTIST 


This little, round man is certainly 
the goods when it comes to painting 
pots, pears, and peppers. Show him 
a dead fish, a silver knife, and a plate 
of grapes—and he will tremble all 
over with excitement. He paints fruit 
allthe morning and, when it comes 
lunch time, simply eats his subject 


THE CUBIST 


Last of all in our Gallery, 
we have the cubist; the 
duck who gets the same 
kick out of a box of blocks 
that Troyon used to get 
out of a cow. Pastures, he 
has discovered, are merely 
heaped up squares: nude 
ladies are, however round, 
purely cubical in content 
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gerous thing.” And he added, in a still 
more characteristic line, the advice 

“prink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring.” 

Drink deep: that at least is good advice, 

rovided that the liquour isa sound one. But 
is the Pierian spring sound? That is the ques- 
tion. Not all medicinal waters are good for 
every drinker. There are people who will 
profit by drinking deep of Carlsbad and Mon- 
tecatini, and who may be positively injured 
by imbibing too liberally at Bath. 

“Similarly, the Pierian spring is not for 
everybody. The philosopher and the man of 
science can drink of it as deeply as they like, 
and it will do them nothing but good; indeed, 
they must drink of it, if they are to 
achieve anything at all. The politician 
would do well to drink of this well more 
often than he actually does. To the 
man of business, it can certainly do no 
harm. To the leisured dilettante, this 
water may be more delicious than 
nectar. But there is at least one class 
of men for whom the Pierian spring 
appears to be almost fatal. On no ac- 
count should the artist be allowed to 
drink too much ot it. 

Two centuries have passed since Pope 
warned his readers against the dangers | 
of a little knowledge. The history of 
those two centuries, and in particular ! 
of the last fifty years, has proved that, 
for the artist at any rate, much knowl- 
edge is quite as dangerous as little 
knowledge. It is, in fact, considerably 
more dangerous. 


Nreceoxs’ knowledge”, said Pope, “is a dan- 


A Dismal Example 


CAN best explain what happens 

when artists drink deep of the Pierian 
spring by describing a kind of Arts and 
Crafts exhibiticn which I happened to 
visit last year in Munich. It was a 
huge affair: furniture, jewelry, cer- 
amics, textiles—every kind of applied 
art was copiously represented. And all 
the exhibits were German. All German 





Knowledge and Art 


A Slight Dissertation Upon the Perils of Learning and the Virtues of Ignorance 
By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


eighty years, Germany has produced six 
monographs to every one brought out in 
France, and a dozen at least to every one in 
Ergland, and five score to every one in Amer- 
ica. With untiring industry and an enthu- 
siasm which nothing—not the war, not even 
the peace—has been able to damp, the Ger- 
mans have photographed every relic of every 
civilization that ever flourished on the face of 
the earth. And they have published these 
photographs with learned prefaces in little 
books which sold once upon a time for a mark 
apiece, and which even now do not cost more 
than, shall we say, fifteen or twenty thousand 
millions. The Germans know more about the 
artistic styles of the past than any other 





COURTESY OF G, P. PUTNAM?S SONS 


Relativity 


Verse and Drawing by RALPH BARTON 


LBERT EINSTEIN, Ph.D., 
Ought to sympathize with me. 
He discards absolute time and space— 


And so does my wife, when she powders her face. 





he knew very little; and what he knew, he 
frankly despised as barbarous. There were no 
photographs, then; there were even very few 
engravings. The Renaissance sculptor worked 
in an almost total ignorance of what had been 
achieved by other sculptors in the past and in 
other countries than his own. The result was 
that he was able to concentrate on the one 
convention which seemed to him good—the 
Graeco-Roman convention—and work away 
at it, undistracted, till he had developed all 
its potential resources. This concentration 
made it possible to create a superior art where 
no definite impulse had existed before. 

The case of architecture is still more 
remarkable. For three hundred years, the 
classical orders reigned supreme in 
Europe. Gothic was forgotten and 
despised; nobody knew anything about 
other styles of architecture. Genera- 
tion after generation of architects con- 
centrated their attention on a single 
convention. And what astonishing 
things they managed—like conjurors 
producing rabbits from hats—to get 
out of that convention! Using the 
same elementary classical units, suc- 
cessive generations produced a series 
of absolutely original and dissimilar 
works. Alberti, Brunelleschi, Michel- 
angelo, Bernini, Pietro da Cortona, 
Christopher Wren, Adam, Nash—here 
is a series of architects who all worked 
in the same classical convention, and 
made it yield a series of distinctive 
masterpieces utterly unlike one another. 


The Virtues of Ignorance 


OREOVER, the minor artists of 
these centuries were able to do 
work that was, considering their talents, 
quite desirable. It was the absence of 
distracting knowledge that made this 
possible. There was, for them, only one 
possible convention, and they concen- 
trated on getting the best out of it. 
How different is the state of things 
today! The artist of today knows, 








—and yet these pots and pans, these 
carvings and weavings, these moldings, 
paintings, and forgings spoke a hundred differ- 
ent languages. Shem, Ham, and Japhet— 
the descendants of all of them were repre- 
sented at this Gewerbeschau. Ayran, Mon- 
golian, Semitic, Bantu, Polynesian, Maya— 
the stocks and stones of Munich were fluent 
in all the tongues. Here was a Mexican pot, 
decorated with Moorish arabesques; here a 
carving that was sixth century Greek subtly 
mingled with Benin. Here stood a Secession 
table on legs that came out of Tut-Ankh- 
Amen’stomb. Here a crucifix that might have 
been done by a T’ang artist who happened 
to have spent a year in Italy as a pupil of 
Bernini. Goat, woman, lion, and griphon— 
here were chimerae and empusae at every turn. 
And none of them—that was the deplorable 
thing, for success justifies everything—none 
of them were good. 

Germany, it is true, is the country in which 
the dangers of too much knowledge are most 
apparent. It is the country which has drunk 
deeply of the Pierian spring. For the last 





nation in the world—and their own art today 
is about as hopelessly dreary as any national 
art could well be. And its badness is, in 
mathematical terms, a function of its learn- 
edness. 

What has happened in Germany has hap- 
pened, though to a slightly less marked degree 
in every country of the world. We all know too 
much, and our knowledge prevents us—unless 
we happen to be artists of exceptional talent 
and independence—from doing good work. 

Up till quite recently, an artist working in 
Europe knew practically nothing about any 
form of art which had been practiced outside 
his own continent. He knew precious little 
even about the art that had flourished in his 
own country before his day. A _ sixteenth 
century sculptor, for example, knew something 
about Greek carving—or something, at any 
rate, about Roman copies of carvings belong- 
ing to a certain period of Greek*tart. He knew, 
too, what his immediate predecessors had done. 
But of the works which the sculptors of the 
Gothic past had done, even in his own country, 


and has been taught to appreciate, the 
artistic conventions of every people that ever 
existed. For him there is no single, sound con- 
vention; there are a thousand conventions 
which can all claim his respect, because men 
have produced fine work in terms of all of 
them. Gone is the ignorance, gone the healthy 
conteinpt for all but one tradition. There is no 
tradition now; or there are a hundred tradi- 
tions—it comes to the same thing. The artist’s 
knowledge tends to distract him, to dissipate 
his energies. Instead of spending his whole 
life systematically exploiting one convention, 
he moves restlessly among all the known con- 
ventions, undecided which to work in, borrow- 
ing a hint from each. His art is distracted 
among a multitude of goals, and the. conse- 
quences are often deplorable. 

But in art there are no short cuts to success- 
ful achievement. You can’t acquire in half 
an hour the secrets of astyle which it has taken 
generations of work to evolve and refine to its 
perfection. In half an hour, it is true, you can 
learn what are its most striking superficial 
(Continued on page 112) 
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Expert Debunking 


VANITY FAIR 


Kaufman and Connelly’s Satirical Comedy, «Beggar on Horseback”, is the Subject of Excited Plaudits 


Horseback threw us intoa debate with our- 

self which took on considerable violence 
from time to time, but did at least permit us 
to come out at the same spot by which we 
went into it: namely, that when battles are 
to be fought against bunk in America in future, 
Kaufman and Connelly are to lead the army 
in which we enlist. 

Our argument with ourself began before 
we were out of the theatre. “Down with 
Indignation”, we commenced, and ran along: 
“This way is the only way. The realists are all 
tiresome. These people are gay. If we have to 
have lessons in living, and we certainly do, 
let us have lessons that entertain us, and make 
us laugh, and give us beauty.” 

The case seemed perfect. We were for 
repudiating every burning moralist whose flag 
we had ever followed, and for demanding that 
hereafter Kaufman and Connelly should write 
all our national comedies. 

But the case was too perfect. It couldn’t be 
as right as all that. We had hardly got it 
stated, in fact, till the other side began to show 
its head “That’s all right about the joys of 
laughter”, it said, “but laughter lies on both 
sides of suffering. After it’s been through the 
fire, it’s steel; but before that, it’s only pig 
iron.” 

“Yes, but Beggar on Horseback is steel”, we 
answered. “It has grace, and swiftness, and 
perfect markmanship. It is a blessedly sophis- 
ticated piece of work.” 


To new Kaufman-Connelly Beggar on 


A Young Man’s Dream 


“A LL right”, we answered; “but suppose it had 

been presented fifteen years ago? Kaufman 
and Connelly might have been just as adept, 
just as humorous and just as entertaining as 
they are now, and yet nine-tenths of the feeling 
they aroused in their audiences would have 
been plain bewilderment. It’s all very well to 
say now, ‘where have these young men been 
all this time?’—overlooking, for the sake of 
our argument, that of course they have been 
writing Dulcy and To the Ladies and Merton 
of the Movies—but they couldn’t have done 
much with Beggar on Horseback before,because 
the time hadn’t come for it. These very 
enthusiasts, who have been wearing you down 
with their indignant realism, have been colla- 
borators in Beggar on Horseback—or, to speak 
accurately, collaborators in that increasingly 
excellent art work, the American theatre- 
going public.” 

“That does sound true”, we conceded; “but 
at least we can claim that, due acknowl- 
edgments having been made, Kaufman and 
Connelly are among the blessed. They knew 
enough to seize just the right moment for 
reforming by fandango. It may be true that 
we could never have laughed so heartily over 
the Kaufman-Connelly Art Factory if we had 
not first been chastened, even terrified, by the 
Czecho-Slovakian Robots; but for whatever 
reason, we did have a wonderful time in the 
Art Factory.” 

Beggar on Horseback is a young man’s dream. 
He is an overworked young man, who can’t 
write his symphony, or finish the music for 
his pantomime, because he has to sit up all 
night orchestrating little songs for a publishing 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


house. The girl he loves is as poor as he is, 
but the girl who loves him is rich. She is also 
terrible, and so is her family. But the young 
man’s doctor, who comes in with some pills 
and a lot of advice about the dangers of fatigue, 
persuades him to propose to the rich little 
Philistine. He has no sooner proposed and been 
accepted, by telephone, than the sleep of the 
doctor’s pills overtakes him and his dream 
begins. 

Right here we might digress a minute to say 
that this dream part of the play is the only 





NICKOLAS MURAY 


LOUIS JOHN BARTELS 


As the intolerable, irresistible Aubrey 
Piper, ‘‘ The Show-Off’’, in George Kelly’s 
comedy of that name, in which Bartels 
has made his first performance on the 
legitimate stage and scored a sensational 
success in his impersonation 


really good dream we ever saw in the theatre, 
though it was foreshadowed by Eleanor 
Gates’ Poor Little Rich Girl. The program of 
Beggar on Horseback makes a somewhat vague 
mention of a German play by Paul Apel, 
which furnished a suggestion. Perhaps the 
painstaking care with which the dream is made 
dream-like originated with this German source 
book, though the quality of the play is too 
American to allow this to seem likely. We 
lean to the explanation that either Mr. 
Kaufman or Mr. Connelly just went and had a 
nap one afternoon and found out about dreams 
at first hand. The trouble with the dreams 
that playwrights have been giving us before 
this has been that they were written on the 
theory that a dream was any man’s guess. 

We know better than this nowadays. We 
know that a man has no more inside him when 
he dreams than he has when he is awake, 
though a different portion of his contents may 
be forcing itself upon his attention; and we 
know that he will make his dream out of his 
wish, or his apprehension for himself, or his 
environment. These two things impose a good 
many conditions on dreams—more, perhaps, 
than one might expect at first sight. But 
Kaufman and Connelly have kept within the 
conditions. They have concocted such a dream 
as almost anybody could verify out of his own 


experience, except that theirs would probably 
be much funnier than most. Even the night. 
marishness is recognizable, and time and again 
they make an ellipse which is so truly dream. 
like that we almost pinch ourself to see if we 
have fallen into a doze. 

However, this craftmanship, fine as it jg 
is not the best part of Beggar on Horseback 
Even the fact that they have hit upon the very 
finest argument against the bunk and ugliness 
of life is not quite their best. The point where 
they shine is just here: that they have included, 
in one and the same play, the destructive 
force of their satire against the obstacles 
their young man must face, and the cop. 
structive beauty of the art he can produce 
when he is free. They have cut down the 
underbrush, dynamited the stumps, cleared, 
ploughed, watered, trimmed, and finally pro- 
duced the crop in full flower. The pantomime 
the young man so passionately wanted to do 
was beautifully worth doing. 

It is pretty hard to listen to a lot of talk 
about the genius of the chief character in a play. 
It may have been interesting the first time, 
though we can hardly remember back. But 
too much of it has been done since. We had 
long since got to the point where we listened to 
it, muttering to ourself, “Well, what have you 
got—let’s have some of it, so we can see for 
ourself.” The Kaufman and Connelly young 
man comes through. His pantomime is 
enough to justify everything that anybody 
has said or done. 


“Among Those Present—” 


F course, it is only fair to say that a good 
many things go into that pantomime that 

are not strictly the work of the authors. There 
is simply gorgeous music by Deems Taylor, for 
one thing. And for another, Winthrop Ames, 
who, in fact, did a splendid job on the entire 
production, simply outshone himself in direct- 
ing, casting, lighting, and costuming the pan- 
tomime. He found a most surpassingly 
beautiful little Scandinavian, little Miss Ruzt 
Nissen, to mime The Princess; and George 
Mitchell, whose pantomime début was in 
The Man About Town, put on with Drink- 
water’s Mary Stuart, to act The Prince. We 
cannot imagine any possible improvement on 
either of them. But though neither the beau- 
tiful sound nor the beautiful looks of the pan- 
tomime were the immediate work of the two 
authors, at least their scheme demanded it, 
and the sum total of their play is blessed by it. 
Beggar on Horseback doesn’t need much 
acting, and neither does it get it, though it 
has the services of at least one player who 
could do a lot more if he had to. Roland 
Young is this somewhat wastefully employed 
young man. He is the person to whom most 0 
the things happen, and he is just a little in the 
position of the silk thread in the pearl neck- 
lace. But we suspect that the play owes more 
to him than it seems to. He has always had 
that peculiar gift which could make unlikely 
things seem likely in the theatre; and after 
all, it is no mean contribution to be so thor- 
oughly pleasant and likeable that-an audience 
will follow your fortunes, whether they are 
good or bad. At any rate, he and the play— 

(Continued on page 98) 
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“Mignonet te and Maiden-Glow” 


One of the Most Attractive Figures in André C 


harlot’s London Revue is Gertrude Lawrence, as a Parisian Pierrot 
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Martyrs In the Making 


What Saints Will be Canonized, What Martyrs Revered, One Hundred Years from Now ? 


not created by the accolade of a sovereign 

or by the publication of a list of honours. 
To become a Saint in good standing, you must 
have not only a proposer and seconder and a 
number of letters in your favour, but you 
must also stand the test of time. A hundred 
years must elapse before the other Saints can 
give you the grip and call you Brother. 

Who shall be the Saints of the Future? 
ust think! they are living today. You prob- 
ably know some of them. Perhaps you played 
bridge with one of them last night, or had 
breakfast with one at the club this morning. 
A hundred years from now, your friend 
Thompson, whom you often see on the morn- 
ing train from the country, may be wearing 
ahalo. I am quite sure that I know some of 
the Saints of the Future, who will stand the 
test of time and emerge refulgent after a 
century has passed. Let us look ahead together 
and see if the types I mention do not measure 
up to the standard. 

Before beginning the catalogue, it should 
be pointed out that we must discard the old- 
fashioned qualifications by which Saints and 
Martyrs were distinguished. Hair shirts are 
not being worn this season, nor is it the custom 
of our parents to take the little ones, of a 
Saturday, to the Bronx Zoological Gardens to 
se the lions fed with juicy Christians. Fasting 
and self-flagellation are no longer indulged in 
by our professedly holy men. In fact, it would 
appear from a glance at the published portraits 
of our best-known reformers that they are, in 


Got cre unlike Peers of the Realm, are 


the main, rather given to feeding than fasting; . 


and that their flagellations are reserved for 
their audiences, rather than themselves. 

But I suspect that a hundred years from 
now, many of these men will not be found in 
the Saints’ column at all. In their places will 
be humble creatures who are entirely un- 
recognized today. As I glance over the future 
Book of Martyrs, I can easily quote the notices. 
The names I must veil, but those I give will 
suffice. Thus, on page ten of my Who’s Who 
in Heaven, I find this touching reference to a 
man we all know, whom I shall call St. Henry 
P. Briscoe—for future saints will be given 
their full names to avoid confusion. 


Advance Notices 


‘QAINT HENRY P. BRISCOE”, we find, 
“led a life which was characterized by the 
most touching patience. His nature was 
extremely kindly, and it was his wont to give 
wall half-holidays to the behests of his wife, 
who used to insist on bringing the family car 
into the city at a time when the traffic was at 
its thickest. St. H. P. B. acted as chauffeur 
mm these occasions, leaving his wife at various 
shops, parking the car when he could, moving 
®M patiently when so ordered, waiting for 
indefinite periods, circling certain blocks for 
hours in obedience to traffic regulations, enter- 
ig shops on his wife’s return to see if she had 
ft one of her gloves on the notion counter, 
and finally conducting the vehicle home, with- 
dut once making a sharp or critical comment. 
This unblemished record of patience and self- 
tntrol entitles the subject of this sketch to 
full saintly honours, with palms.” 
Another striking instance of this same 
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quality of patience is illustrated in the short 
history given of Saint Donald S. Perkins, 
formerly of Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 

“This holy man”, goes the account, “first 
began to show evidences of unusual beauty 
of character when the game of Mah Jong was 
introduced into America. He early became 
interested in it, but always refrained from 
saying that he ‘liked to play because the tiles 
were so pretty’. By close study of the one 
hundred and sixty books of rules, he soon 
became an adept player. But this knowledge 
was always at the command of those less 
skilfull, so that he spent many afternoons as 
the unpaid expert at parties of ladies, going 
from one table to another, telling this or that 
person that she did or did not have a double, 
figuring the value of certain hands, pointing 
out to offended players that they could not 
count the Winds as Characters, explaining 
the counters; in a word, acting as the arbiter 
of a most exacting pastime. This he did 
without ever losing his patience or showing the 
slightest desire to kill any of the contestants. 
It is even related of him that, after a long 
session of this sort, he returned to his own 
home, where he spent the entire evening 
teaching the game to his children, and that 
all the little ones retired to bed without a 
mark on them. For this instance alone, he is 
deserving of a high place among the Saints.” 


Social Saints aud Martyrs 


the present days of heated religious 
discussion, it is a relief to feel that rare 
individuals keep their faith. These will shine 
clearly in the future, though we may not 
recognize them now. I find an interesting 
saint listed as Saint Luella Randolph, of whom 
the book says: 

“In an age of doubters and scoffers, she 
showed an implicit belief in Society. The 
greatest suffermg never shook her faith. 
Wherever she saw a social opening, she 
plunged. Never did sleep close her eyes before 
she turned to the table beside her bed and 
read a few comforting words from the Social 
Register, of which she could quote line and 
verse without hesitation. She adored the 
mention of any great name, and walked on 
her knees up the steps of many of the best 
houses. 

“Her conversion, at the age of three, is a 
remarkable instance of true social piety. At 
that time, in common with most children of her 
years, she used to show a fondness for that 
part of the Sunday paper known as the ‘funny 
sheet’. For this, she and her little brother used 
to clamour. Upon one occasion, they became 
so eager in their efforts to secure the coveted 
pages that the entire paper fell to the floor. 
Little Luella lay, completely covered by the 
“News of Society” section. A few moments 
later, her brother heard her crying softly. 
‘Rise, sister,’ said he, ‘you may have the 
funny paper.’ And Luella answered him, 
‘No, Rodney; I am perfectly happy. A new 
light has come into my life.’ In spite of the 
fact that she never, from that day, read any- 
thing but the social columns, she was not 
recognized by the society she worshipped so 
fervently. In fact, the best press notice she 
received was her obituary, in which she was 


mentioned as having been well-connected. 
But time has proved her worth; and from her 
position among the newer Saints, she may well 
look down on many people who snubbed her 
unmercifully during her lifetime. In recom- 
pense, a great reception is given every season 
in heaven in her honour.” 

Saint Patricia Caldwell, of New York, is 
a pathetic figure. “She,” says the notice, 
“was one of the most popular members 
of the débutante set in the early twentieth 
century. Her beauty was the talk of the 
town, and her character matched it. The 
child seems to have been born with a con- 
science, for she never was able to take her 
social obligations lightly. When invited to a 
dinner, she always answered the invitation: 
and if she accepted it, she felt bound to keep 
her appointment. While not averse to petting, 
she did not practice it publicly, and was always 
careful whose automobile she used. 

“Her graciousness and real kindness of heart 
led her to be tolerant of the attentions of men 
old enough to be her father. This led them to 
think that they were making a tremendous 
impression, and their attentions were re- 
doubled. This great popularity, and Patricia’s 
efforts to live up to it, undoubtedly hastened 
her end, which occurred at Palm Beach, where 
she retired to rest after a strenuous social 
season. As she lay on her sick bed, the sounds 
of music from the newly opened Samedi Soir 
Club reached her ears. She remembered, 
then, that she had promised to dance at the 
opening with an old friend of her father’s. 
Actuated by a fatal sense of duty, she drugged 
her night nurse with an overdose of cointro, 
stole off to the club, and danced until dawn, 
after which she took two swims and played a 
round of golf in her bathing suit. She passed 
away on the following day. It is only after a 
lapse of years that we can fully appreciate the 
lovely self-sacrifice of her young life.” 


A Saint of the Stage 


NE of the most unusual of the future 

Saints is Saint Randolph Vernon, who 
will be universally revered as the Stage Saint. 
My book gives him an extended notice, which 
I will quote in part. 

“It is through suffering that Randolph 
Vernon gains his title to Sainthood. We see 
in mediaeval paintings the figures of ascetic 
men pierced by cruel arrows or broiled upon 
red hot grills. This was Vernon’s fate, though 
the piercing and broiling were verbal, and 
not actual. Family association made him 
choose the profession of an actor, but he was 
undoubtedly miscast. His career was one long 
series of complete failures. Nothing can 
exceed the violence of the critics toward this 
unfortunate young man. He was flayed, 
grilled, parboiled, and sliced at every oppor- 
tunity. What makes his case amazing is that, 
though an actor at least by profession, he 
never protested that his critics were unjust, 
nor in any way laid the blame for his failures 
upon his manager or any other member of the 
profession. 

Inasmuch as he always went about praising 
his fellow actors and telling the members of the 
company how good they were, he was rarely 

(Continued on page 98) 





The Highest Paid Rogues in the World 


Vanity Fair’s Gang of Pet Movie Villains 


LEW CODY 


This popular fallen angel of 
the drawing room is to be 
featured in a picture version 
of “The Shooting of Dan 
McGrew” 


LON CHANEY 
Quasimodo, the Hunchback of 
Notre Dame, is not really a vil- 
lain; but if beauty is goodness, 
this make-up is justly included 


VANITY FAIR 


WARD CRANE 


The perfect type of the 

worldly wise and dissipated 

villain, who always wins at 

poker, diplomacy, and at 
love 





RAYMOND HATTON 
One of the most versatile of 
screen villains, whose work has 
brought him especial distinction 


vita itn 


p —— 

ARTHUR EDMUND 
CAREWE 

The sinister Svengali of the 

screen version of “Trilby”’, 

recently seen as an Arab chief 


ROBERT McKIM 
As acold hearted and unscrupulous 
adventurer, whose wide brimmed 
hat and high boots lend the final 
touch to his villainy 


ERNEST TORRENCE 
Remembered for his remarkable work in 
“The Covered Wagon”’. Whether as moun- 
taineer, geni, or underworld king, his charac- 
terizations are always distinguished 


ADOLPHE MENJOU 
The suave reprobate of “Shadows 
of Paris” and other pictures. 
His artistry is deft and consum- 

mate 


HARRY MOREY 
Who has appeared in “ Within 
the Law”’, ‘‘The Green God- 
dess”, and Jackie Coogan’s 
vehicle, “A Boy of Flanders” 


WALLACE BEERY 
As a flashy, “hard-boiled” gangs- 
ter from the lower East Side, in 
“The Signal Tower”, Mr. Beery 
adds another rogue to his gallery 





— oe . 
CHARLES GERARD : 

Who, as the villain in “Glimpses of the 

Moon”’ and “Lilies of the Field”’, is affable, 

courtly, sensitive, and finished in his manner; 
but a rogue none the less 


LOUIS WOLHEIM 
A specialist in the brutalized, 
“heavy” villain, shown here as he 
appears in Griffith’s ‘‘ America” 
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Scenario for a Picture, to be Produced When the Industry Comes Out of Its Infancy 


pirors’ Note: Impressed by recent pictures we 
have heard about, wecommissioned Mr. Bluphocks 

fo prepare a complete moving picture—the last moving 
‘ture ever to be made. He has spent years in prep- 
gration, has seen “The Hunchback of Notre Dame’, 
“The Covered W agon” and “The Ten Commandments”. 
At our request, he has prepared a picture costing not 
less than seven billion dollars. He has engaged a press 
|. For twelve years he'has read World Literature, 
including the works of Marie Corelli, Shakespeare, 
Harold Bell Wright, and even minor writers, in order 
to find a theme worthy of his and our efforts. Like 
the Master Mind of “The Ten Commandments”, he 
then placed his dilemma before the People. To him, as 
to Cecil de Mille, came exactly eighty-four thousand 
and four suggestions. The last four coincided, and 
it may truly be claimed that this super-to-the-nth- 
degree-spectacle is Your Choice. A supreme moral 
lesson lies in the simple story of “Jack and Jill”. 
The proportions of this spectacle are so magnificent 
that it would be impossible to concentrate them in the 
pages of Vanity Fair without printing on all four 
margins of each page. Mr. Bluphocks has therefore 
consented to publish fragments of the scenario, a few 
of the notes from the program, and a few chapters of 
the fictionization of the story, with, however, a com- 
pletesynopsis which will be found in the second column. 


Part One 


APTION: “From the time when, through 
C immemorable epics of years, the world 
lay as a suckling babe at the breast of the 
Universal Hope, struggling ever upward, life 
has always been divided between Jack and Jill.” 
(On the lower right hand side of the caption 
asit unrolls are seen heaps of gold coin, lighting 
up at the word “Jack”. At the word “Jill”, a 
collection of vanity cases on the opposite 
corner is illuminated.) 

Jack, a Dull Boy . Buster Keaton 

Jack is first shown at work. Comes to him 
a vision of boyhood games, sternly blotted out 
by the word “NO” in letters of flame, formed 
by thunderbolts, first in English, then in 
Hebrew, then Aramaic, then in Swiss, and 
finally simultaneously in all the languages of 
the Berne Convention, the League of Nations, 
and the Scandinavian. As Jack turns back to 
his work, he catches a glimpse of the proprie- 
tor’s daughter; his lips form the name Jill, but 
even as he speaks it, the name changes to Gille, 
and before our eyes unrolls the mordant drama 
of the French Revolution; and Jack, as Mon 
Homme Jacques, is seen at work, getting duller 
and duller, until he takes a file and sharpens 
the guillotine knife as the head of Gille is placed 
beneath it. 

The scene changes, and we see him next as 
Yankel, a little boy beyond the pale, carrying 
handful after handful of Talmuds from his 
father’s Talmud factory across the Ghetto, 
while little Christian boys grow brighter and 
brighter at their game of pogrom. As a 
mysterious girlish figure advances, the scene 
shifts to Merrie England where, as plain John, 
we see him shoeing the horses of knights in 
amour, and a full-dress tourney with jousting 
and wassailing is shown to explain Wat Tyler’s 
rebellion, in which John takes a dull part and 
is dully slaughtered. 

From there, we cross the Rhine into Ger- 
many, and see Jakob working at his German 
Work; and a few flashes of the carnave of the 
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World War, with intermittent visions of the 
League of Nations, the Y. M. C. A., and the 
Hall of Mirrors in Versailles, bring home the 
moral lesson. Giacomo, in Florence during the 
Renaissance, with a complete filming of the 
twelfth canto of the Inferno, including a 





Synopsis of the Preceding Chapters 


LTHOUGH devoted to his wife, Alfred 

Nottingham, a Democrat, holds to the 
Darwinian theory. Later the same day,a 
telegram comes, asking for help; and the 
three men set sail in high spirits. Ada, the 
mysterious Chinese servant, who has 
slipped into the United States disguised as 
a bale of jute which paid no duty, speaks to 
Williams, At the crisis, the men return and 
go to work. 

The Croton water works are now being 
built, and a publicity campaign is planned 
by the Governor of the State, whose am- 
bition is to be President, if possible. Learn- 
ing the facts, he motors down. Six thou- 
sand dump-carts are seen loading refuse 
into the bottom of the reservoir in the dead 
of night, lit by flaring torches. As dawn 
comes, it is seen that the torches spell out 
the word “Prohibition”. 

Benjamin Franklin now appears on the 
scene as a sinister figure. When the up- 
state boodlers see that they are in danger 
of exposure, they wrap up warmly. A man 
named Jack is the only one remaining at 
work at Croton, while the rest play. Jill 
Dillworthy, the governor’s daughter, takes 
pity on Ada, and, forgetting her social posi- 
tion, asks her to tea the next day. In the 
storm, the Hudson overflows its banks. 

Now you can go on with the story. | 
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close-up of Vergil on horseback; Yan in Holland, 
stopping overflowing dykes with his thumb, 
Jan in Poland; Ivan in Moscow, knouting his 
droshky; Hian in Peking, are all shown in the 
great crises of their lives, all working and none 
playing. Through each of them floats the mys- 
terious figure of Jill. She has been Dzilla in 
Italy, Yilla in Russia, Huil in Iceland, and now 
she is recognized again as Jill, the owner’s 
daughter, when the scene returns to Jack at 


-work in the bucket shop in New York. 


Parts Two and Three 


ACK takes the bucket from the shop and 

starts to go up the hill. Jill runs after him. 
(Vision of the race between Atalanta and 
Meleager, with real Caledonian scenery and 
natives in phillibegs playing the bagpipes. As 
Meleager drops the third golden apple, we 
fade back into modern life and see Jack pelting 
Jill with baseballs.) 

As they reach the well, Jack looks into the 
clear water below. In its shifting ripples, he 
sees the story of wells from the first gush of 
water, as it was separated from the land, 
down to the Outline of History; we see great 
cisterns built by forced labour in Egypt, huge 
irrigation systems for the Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon; the Heidelberger Tun is created be- 
fore our eyes; the scandal of the local water 
supply is shown; and the triumphs of modern 
engineering. (At this point, three hundred feet 
of film has been deleted by the censor.) 


The Avernus River is seen flowing uphill, 
with great difficulty. Suddenly it turns 
and runs smoothly down into the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Caption: “Even in. Homer’s time, it was 
easier for the Avernus to run 
downhill!” 

Jack and Jill are seen descending the hill. 

They stop and kiss each other passionately. 

Caption: “The sinful lovers agree to kick 

the bucket.” 


The Fictionized Version 


Figo this point, we continue the story in 
the fictionization, as published in the New 
York “Evening Gazette”. See the synopsis given 
in the second column of this page. 

Chapter XXIV (continued). “I really 
couldn’t say”, replied Marian, sensing his 
glimpses. 

Nottingham felt sorry for the blunders 
which had led this pure girl into the case. 

“There is yet time”, he muttered, closing the 
door. 

Chapter XXV. Enacting perfectly the réle 
of Milady receiving a visitor, Ada sat on the 
edgeof the luxurious sofa, sipping arare liquour 
(Scotch). The four men who had proposed to 
her looked askance at one another, but sus- 
picious of whomever was in the room, none 
would be the first to go into the night. 

A dainty, petite little French maid clattered 
in on her sabots and whispered in Ada’s ear, 
gently brushing away her tresses that her 
voice might be heard. 

“I will come at once, Marquise”, she replied, 
and postulating a bill collector, left the room. 
The men within heard the key turn in the door. 

In the hall, Jill Dillworthy pouted merrily. 
“The dam is busted,” she cried. 

“Then my Jack in lost!” cried Ada, and her 
hands groped for the granite-like strength of 
Jill’s shoulder. 

(To be continued tomorrow.) 


In the end, the lovers, having paid the price, 
are united at the foot of the hill. 


From the Program (25 Cents, in Four Colours) 


ia making this picture, every scene was taken 
on the original historical spot, such as 
Paris, France, and Florence, Italy. A special 
trip was made to Mantua, and a direct de- 
scendant of Vergil posed for the statue of that 
famous sculptor. In the historical episodes, 
the original costumes were reproduced when 
they could not be stolen from the local muse- 
ums. 4000 camels figure in the Sahara scenes, 
amply justifying the name of “the ship of the 
desert”; 3000 cows provided the milk; 2000 
horses dragged the chariots of the invading 
Babylonians; 1000 dogs, all St. Bernards, were 
used in the monastery scene; and five full- 
blooded Spaniels in the Inquisition torture 
chamber. This work was directed by Professor 
Williams, the well-known authority. 
Seventy-five intelligence tests were made for 
the leading réles in this picture—a system 
never before used in the industry. Twelve men 
died of old age while the picture was being 
filmed, and two of boredom at the first show- 
ing. The title was chosen by a plebiscite. 
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The Balance of Power in British Politics 
A Discussion of the Political Methods and the General Public Unobtrusiveness of Mr. Herbert Asquith 


HERE are some actors to whom the most 

important part of any theatre is the 

gallery. The stalls may yawn; the boxes 
may indulge in discreet conversation; and the 
dress circle may exchange audible information 
about the trains for home. But so long as the 
attention of the gallery is riveted, he will die 
(histrionically) happy. Those remote and 
turbulent auditors, unseen behind the glare of 
the footlights and the black distances of a great 
theatre, are the sole object of all his art. For 
them every note is forced, and every sweeping 
gesture takes on a broader sweep. Their eyes 
are flattered by a garish make-up, which 
dazzles the front seats by its crudity; and the 
thundering voice, which deafens the stalls, 
sounds pleasantly in their ears. That is how 
any actor plays to the gallery. 

The same disparity of method can be ob- 
served in public life. In politics, as upon the 
concert platform, one performer may devote 
a lifetime of effort and ingenuity to the capti- 
vation of crowds. The voice, the pen, the 
printing press, the arts of facial expression, the 
very forces of Nature may be pressed into his 
service, and he will emerge triumphant, with 
a national, a world-wide, almost a Los Angelic 
reputation, before which jockeys turn pale, 
and operatic divas reproach their press agents. 
Another may prefer a quieter style, which 
satisfies the stalls but leaves the gallery silent. 
This method earns a limited esteem from those 
around him. Connoisseurs approve; critics are 
comfortably certain that there will be no sur- 
prises. Assemblies, of which he is a member, 
hear him with respect. But there are no 
crowds in the street outside to cheer the famil- 
iar outline of his hat. One method or the other 
(for they can hardly be combined) must be 
adopted. It is a choice of roads which lies 
before every young political Hercules. And it 
is Mr. Asquith’s weakness (or, perhaps, his 
strength) that he has chosen the second. 


Politics and the Braying Trumpet 


| yterqenciald is, for a politician, the line of 
least resistance. In a party leader, it may 
sometimes be a duty; and in avoiding it, he has 
manifestly followed his private inclination 
against the stream of public life. The warmest 
of his admirers has observed, in tones which 
verge upon disappointment, that his “modesty 
amounts to deformity”. It is a rare virtue to 
discover in a prize boy. For that sedate 
progress from London to Balliol, from Balliol 
to the Bar, and from the Bar to Downing 
Street, exposes him to that dismal imputation. 
There is much in it that would have gratified 
Samuel Smiles. Yet there is little enough in 
him of the self-satisfaction which is the fre- 
quent accompaniment of such bright examples 
of self-help. A tolerant conviction of the in- 
curable stupidity of other people is almost 
his only sympton of success. 

But his public figure is innocent of all ar- 
rangement. The draperies fall round it just as 
they happen to; and he owes nothing to those 
lighting effects which scientific showmanship 
has lent to politics. Rarely guilty of a pose, 
he never struck the familiar attitude of the 
Coming Man in the distant days when he used 
to dine at the Blue Posts with Mr. Haldane, 
and anxious Radicals like Mr. Wilfrid Blunt 


By PHILIP GUEDALLA 








Three Crows 
By Ramon GuTHRIE* 


HE road, a sulky ditch at best 
That led up stark against the sky 
Toward what had lately been the west 
Before the cold sun came to die, 
Was guarded on each rutted flank 
By a cleft, stubborn, brambled bank. 
A tortured tree splashed on the scene, 
Black on the sky's despondent green. 


I halted sharp at what I saw: 

Such stages are not set in vain. 

I would have turned my steps again 
Into the mad wind, raveled raw 

With whipping on the briared hills, 
Down towards the city where the mills 
Tall chimneys vomited their smoke 
And blinking first sad lights awoke. 


If you would know, I was afraid, 
Afraid—God only knows of what. 
What mystery was to be played 
Against the setting knew I not, 

Only that this was weirded ground, 
That he who lingered there was fey— 
Sudden, ere I could turn away, 

A clanging silence settled round. 


Against the glaucous strip of sky 
Three weary crows went flapping by, 
And Night was in their muffled wings. 


I was alone, so much alone 

I did not dare to turn my head 

For fear of seeing formless things 
Come wafting up the road's dark bed. 
The wind became a whimpering moan, 
Strangled and gasping, gaunt and gray, 
The dead tree’s branches tried to sway 
And only clicked like bone on bone. 


Then I remembered. God! I knew! 
It was the Dream. 

Again I heard 
The voice that spoke without a word 
A senseless phrase that seemed to teem 
With sense that froze my spirit numb— 
Look well, for three times more they come. 
Look well. And I had looked and seen 
The three somber crows that silent flew 
Against the sky's unreal green. 
Their heavy wings scarce stirred a breath 
Of air they flapped them in, and Death 
Whimpered behind them all unseen. 


The Dream! Oh pray to God it lied! 
Surely— 

I wheeled and hurried back. 
Night closed behind me like a curtain. 


O Lord, to be a whit less certain 
That it was true, as all things cried 
About me. 

I had come too late. 
There was my latch-key’s final grate, 
Boards creaked, I knelt beside the bed, 
And Night came swathed in fitting black 
To watch with me beside my dead. 


Against the frieze of painted sky 
Three crows go by, three crows go by, 
And Death is in their wings. 


*From “Trobar Clus”, by courtesy of Mr. Norman Fitts 








regarded him with favour as the most advanced 
element in Lord Rosebery’s new Government. 
He refrained from the more ample gestures of 
a Saviour, when he saw his country through the 
most perilous months in its history. 

Indeed, it may be doubted whether, in al] 
his time, he ever struck an attitude. That 
long career has abounded in rich dramatic 
sibilities, which he has scandalously neglected, 
Quite sedately, he led an irritable dem 
against an ancient institution. His composure 
was barely ruffled when he took a cheering 
country into war. He scarcely raised his voice 
above an even tone when he was a principal 
actor in two great schisms of his party, cast 
on the first occasion to play Luther, and on the 
second to play the Pope himself. 

That apparent stillness has evoked the cri- 
ticism which is normally directed against 
inaction. Yet Mr. Asquith has never been in. 
active. A colleague watched him, in the 
crowded days before the war, “attend com. 
mittees and give full attention to every point 
of discussion, and draft amendments in his 
perfectly clear handwriting, without alteringa 
word—clause by clause”. Perhaps it is not 
necessary to be always in a hurry in order to 
make haste. The same ease seemed to attend 
his grasp of fresh problems and new points of 
view. Some minds cannot keep, as they say, 
abreast of the times without a vast deal of 
splashing in the water, of sudden side-strokes, 
of spectacular natation. But their more 
fortunate competitor, starting from further 
down the course, maintains his level with 
an easy stroke. He must have learned it at 
Balliol. 


The Asquithian Style 


peed men, perhaps, have been more accu- 
rately reflected in their style. The classical 
dialect of English politics derives from E¢- 
mund Burke; and Mr. Asquith treads that 
solemn measure with consummate grace. It 
has, of course, its weakness. The slow move- 
ment of the grand manner, which used to fol- 
low the Grand Tour, is sometimes out of place 
in a more hurried world. The delicate balance 
of its syntax leaves little room for “cheers” and 
“laughter”; and no man who formed his style 
in the immediate vicinity of Doctor Johnson 
will ever let one word do work that could be 
done by two. But deliberation and lucidity 
are two rare virtues in modern rhetoric; and 
his manipulation of that majestic idiom is 
singularly effortless. Other speakers have tried 
to bend the bow; but one can always see the 
strain. Lord Birkenhead has managed to ac- 
quire a passable command of grave, Johnsonian 
polysyllables. But his diction always bears 
traces of the grease-paint; the style seems to 
come straight from Clarkson’s, and _ that 
eloquent jurist struts in it like a self-conscious 
modern in Georgian fancy dress. Mr. Asquith 
always manages to wear his ruffles with the 
most natural air in the world. One feels that 
he could hold his own at Mr. Dilly’s table 
Mr. Topham Beauclerk might converse with 
him without ennui; his conversation would be 
scarcely unworthy of Sir Joshua’s ear trumpet; 
and he need hardly withdraw in panic if the 
door swung slowly open and a great 
rolled into the room in tow of Mr. Boswell. 
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ORAWING BY BO\ NOTTE 


A Return to Rationalism 


OCIETY, judged by its restaurants, has reacted somewhat from the Russian 
rage, and quite a number of entertainment entrepreneurs find themselves stuck 
with about ten or twelve acres of red and blue landscape by Chemisoff, four tons of 
burnt orange sofa-pillows, and a carload of assorted samovars. So completely 
finished is the mode of Moscovy, that when the orchestra reverts and plays the 
“March of the Wooden Soldiers’’, not a soul even hums and no one calls for liberty 


In the mouvementée scene above, M. Bonnotte shows us how society has gone back 
to its old love, the familiar correctness of the Ritz, in which conventional surround- 
ings they are being pleasantly bored by a Spanish dance. One awfully nice thing 
about a Spanish dance is that neither the performer nor the dance is ever by any 
chance Spanish. The steps are late Irene Castle, the music modern jazz, so that 
no one pays the slightest attention; and a pleasant evening is had by all 


ww 








VANITY FAIR 


In the Path of “Pauvre Rachel” 


A Comment in Retrospect Upon the Failure of Rachel in This Country, as Compared with Duse’s Triumph 


USE has proved a trouper. Philadelphia, 
D Baltimore, Washington, Chicago, New 

Orleans—these came after New York. 
And then—since she was following in the foot- 
steps of Rachel, she moved on to Havana, 
where the first and last American tour of the 
great French tragedienne went finally on the 
rocks. But for the fragile, exquisite old actress 
from Italy, one who on her return to us was 
of such frail aspect that her very shawl seemed 
too great a burden, Havana was but a way- 
station. Back she sailed to New Orleans, and 
moved on to Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
which most of our own plavers never reach at 
all. So many of the younger ones are quite 
prostrated by the thought of touring as far as 
Philadelphia. 

Duse’s management, in luring her westward, 
took the precaution to include the well known 
climate of California among their blandish- 
ments. There would be orange trees in flower 
on just such fair and sunlit hills as cup her 
own city of Florence. Her response suggested 
that she had more human interests. 

“Perhaps”, she said eagerly, in the tone of 
one who is all for packing the old trunk at 
once, “perhaps they will let me meet Mary 
Pickford.” 

Her spring schedule called for a jaunt 
through the midland cities—Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Detroit, and the like. Then Boston, of 
course; and, by way of farewell, New York 
again. Somehow a study of this formidable 
route brought suddenly back an afternoon in 
the June before Bernhardt died. Some of us 
were calling on her in her cluttered, raffish, 
old house in the Boulevarde Pereire. In a 
room all flowers and afternoon sunshine, there 
she sat, withered and jaunty, a mutilated but 
gavly clad ancient who was, of course, abrim 
with plans for a return to America. But, she 
added ruefully, she was too old, too tired for 
one of the long tours. Just New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Cleveland, Chicago, and a few such places. 
But not a long tour. 


Rachel’s Ambitious Program 


HE energy of Duse’s tour has been no 
more astounding than the readiness and 
the wholeheartedness of the American response 
to her unspent magic. In auditoriums too 
vast, with penurious scenery and a sometimes 
paltry repertoire, the greatest actress of them 
all has held our people spellbound. She is 
playing in an America somewhat changed from 
the one in which Rachel’s ambitious tour came 
to so abrupt and so melancholy a conclusion. 
That tour was undertaken seventy years 
ago. It was Rachel’s brother, Raphael Felix, 
who kept enticing her with promises of a vast 
fortune to be made out of the gaping savages 
across the Atlantic. Even to this day, if the 
Guitrys ever come to us, it will be for that 
alone; and there is not a French player alive 
who believes that American approval would 
add a cubit to the stature of his artistic rep- 
utation. The argument appealed especially to 
one whose anecdotal history bristles with 
tales of ravenous greed. But even the contract 
promising her 1,280,000 francs (plus hotel 
expenses) would probably have failed to lure 
her to so remote and barbarous a land had she 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 








A Sailor Gropes for Words 
By Joun V. A. WEAVER 


THOUGHT maybe I could stay on the 
job, 
But I didn’t guess how I was goin’ to feel 
With you this far away. The times before, 
When I was sure I was in love for fair, 
It wasn’t hard a bit to get away— 
Tell you the truth, I useta be sort of glad, 
Because I knew all the time it wasn’t real. 
But here we're four days out, and it gets 
worse 
The further away we get. It’s the real thing 
This time. It is! Listen, I just can’t stand it. 
I got to get some job on land, that’s all. 


This mornin’, when I was lookout, on the 
bow, 

I watched us slicin’ through the hard green 
water; 

It made me laugh to see the flyin’-fish 

Shoot out, like little airyoplanes for kids. 

And lots of jelly-fish, and porpoises 

Real solemn—just like preachers goin’ 
swimmin’ ; 

And Portygee men-o’-war, sailin’ along 

So proud that they could sail their little ships. 

I almost forgot you for a little time; 

Say! It was good to smell the sea again— 

I just kep’ grinnin’ over bein’ alive! 


But now, tonight, standin’ here in the stern, 

I watched the wake behind us, all on fire, 

Just like it was billions of fireflies 

Got drowned, but their lights never went 
out— 

Remember them fireflies that last night there 

When we was talkin’, down towards the 
crick?— 

So lovely! Little stars down in the water, 

And up above more stars. Beautiful things 

Around me, beautiful things inside of me, 

Because I love you so, and you love me. 


I never guessed that love could be like that— 
It’s sort of holy-like, and clean, and all. 

The way you want to start insingin’- hymns— 
While I was watchin’, I got thinkin’ how 
Maybe it might be better, while it’s perfect, 
And all so beautiful, just to—you know— 

quit. 

I mean—keep it the way it is—our love 

Like now; and never have to take the chance 
Of gettin’ tired, or lettin’ it get stale 

And cryin’ afterwards because it’s gone. 
(Ain’t love like everything? How can it last?) 


If I should just stand on the rail a second 

And just lean over, and slip down in the 
stars— 

But strength is beautiful, too; and bein’ 
strong 

Means take your chance, and make it come 
out right. 

They’s always hope, as long as you can 
remember 

The quiet way we understood that night. 

We can always keep things like that. What 
are we scared of? 

If you was only here! It’s so beautiful! 

I won’t look any longer: it ain’t right. 

What right has anything got bein’ lovely, 

If you ain’t by my side, and see it with me? 

That settles it. I got to quit thesea..... 











not been furious at the acclaim with which 
Paris welcomed the art of her rival from Italy 
the great Ristori—acclaim which appears i 
have been somewhat guilefully fomented. At 
least, Mr. Dickens wrote home to the folks 
that he had seen the flowers which had been jm. 
pulsively hurled at Ristori’s feet after the first 
act being sneaked back into the auditorium, 
so that they could be hurled there again at the 
end of Act Two. 


A French Artist’s Reception 


ac many factors served to keep Rachel's 
American receipts considerably below the 
level on which she had counted. -A good many 
mishaps served to impair her enjoyment of the 
tour. From the very hour of her landing, 
little things went wrong. 

For instance, her ship came in a good ten 
hours before it was expected, to the immense 
irritation of the Lafayette Guards, who had 
chartered a launch to go down the bay to meet 
her. It was to have been a mixed party. Ac. 
cording to the New York Herald of the next 
day (August 23, 1855), “large numbers of en- 
thusiastic females had been occupied for 
weeks in training their laryngeal organs to 
enunciate the French language correctly, and 
were anxious to know if Rachel could polk, 
and was she pretty?” Others of a more practi- 
cal turnof mind, who remembered the Glen Cove 
regatta, where 1500 persons were fed on a pound 
of corned beef and three boxes of crackers, 
anxiously inquired if there would be anything 
to eat. “This party, resplendent with uniforms 
unstained by war and gay with flounces and 
bonnets and bretelles, assembled at noon only 
to hear the newsboys in the streets shouting: 
‘Extry! Extry! Rachel’s come, and Sebastapol 
ain’t taken.’” 

Then, the prices proved a little dismaying. 
The best seats were, flagrantly enough, four 
dollars each; and this in a day when one 
dollar was the price usually paid only by the 
more squanderous—a day when, according to 
all the historical economics we have learned 
by attendance on costume plays, eggs cost 
two cents a hundred, plumbers worked from 
dawn till midnight for fifteen cents, and brick- 
layers just didn’t charge anything at all. 
Certainly, the Rachel prices left unused tickets 
each night at the old Metropolis Theatre, 
where her first performance was given before 
an attentive but plainly dressed audience. 
“Although”, according to the Herald, “a few 
people, owning large quantities of jewelry, 
did dash out a little.” These exceptions, how- 
ever, according to the candid observation of 
that lively journal, were probably in the trade. 


Foreign Reports of Rachel’s Tour 


HAT New York looked like to Rachel, 
already exasperated by the fact that the 
Lafayette Guards came nightly to her house 
at 5 Clinton Place to demand that she sing 
the Marseillaise, can best be gleaned by a 
glance at the account of the tour which a 
minor member of her troupe, Leon Beauvallet, 
wrote with great gusto and some acerbity for 
the Figaro, back home. : 
“The houses are literally covered with 


(Continued on page 102) 
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AUGUST PERRET 
One of the Orloff busts, which 
has been most widely discussed 
by French art critics. Here a 
darker wood has been used than 
that usually employed by the 
sculptress. Note the faint 

suspicion of cubism 


CHANA ORLOFF AND 
HER SON 


Mme. Orloff has now 


become one of the most 
interesting figures in the 
artistic life of Paris, 
where her enchanting 
studio, her high talent as 
a sculptress, and her in- 
teresting circle of friends 
have made a_ notable 
position for her. An ex- 
hibition of her work will 
soon be seen in New York 


ANDRE LEVINSON 


Chana Orloff, the distinguished 
Russian sculptress, has exhib- 
ited this striking portrait bust 
at two recent shows in Paris. 
Note the attempt at simplifi- 
cation. It is less than life-size 





EDMOND FLEG 


A portrait of the well-known 
French dramatist and critic, 
author of “Ecoute Israel” and 
“La maison du Bon Dieu”. The 
sculptress concerns herself little 
with minor facial characteristics 





DR. KONINJY 
A distinguished Russian physi- 
cian, now living in Paris. To 
this bust the sculptress has 
added a very high patine, or 
polish, giving to the portrait an 
extraordinary luster, compar- 
able to that of a bronze 


A Group of Chana Orloff’s Portrait Busts in Wood 


A Russian Woman, Who is Leading a New Movement in Sculpture, in Paris 


Modern Art, and How to Look at It 


A Critical Appreciation of «The Dial” Portfolio. «Living Art”, With Certain Instructive Remarks 
By CLIVE BELL 


Mares Gesellschaft to produce an anthology 
of contemporary art, Mr. Scofield Thayer 
has deserved well of the Republic of Taste. 
Notoriously, no anthologist ever quite satisfies 
any one—not even himself; and Mr. Thayer, 
in his prettily written preface (how 
touchingly grateful one is these days for 
the least little bit of preciosity), does his 
best to forestall criticism by admitting 
omissions. To be sure, it does seem odd, 
in a work of this magnitude, to find 
nothing by Rouault, Friesz, Dufy, 
Despiau, Utrillo, Marchand, Gris, or 
Léger; and if he felt that some Scandi- 
navian artist should be included, why 
prefer Edvard Munch to the incom- 
parably superior Per Krohg? 

However, my: chief complaint is on 
account of sins, not of omission, but of 
commission. Surely into such fine com- 
pany—the company of Matisse, Picasso, 
Derain, Bonnard, and Maillol—it is a 
pity to drag Ernosto de Fiori, and Alfeo 
Faggi (than whom I suppose there must 
be scores of better sculptors in America), 
and Wyndham Lewis and Boardman 
Robinson. Certainly, in a collection of 
this sort, there must be some second-rate 
work; Chagal is rightly represented. I do not 
complain of the inevitable mixing of classes: 
but the Faggis and Lewises go by another train. 


iB employing the skill and science of the 


OWEVER, there is much to be grateful 

for. Stay-at-home Europeans will thank 
Mr. Thayer for bringing them acquainted with 
the work of Charles Demuth. When Mr. 
Demuth has shed the last remnants of Cubism, 
which is about as useful to his art as the 
appendix is to the human body, he will be a 
painter of whom one would wish to see more. 
And it was clever to discover a Bonnard which 
suffers so little from reproduction that, as 
usual, one finds oneself wondering whether, 
after all, its creator may not be our greatest 
living painter. Amateurs of contemporary art, 
you see, will find plenty to interest them in this 
sumptuous production; but the people who 





should be most grateful to Mr. Thayer are 
those to whom he here gives a magnificent 
introduction to the modern movement, in the 
form of this sumptuous album. 

These, if they can (the album, Living Art, 
The Dial Publishing Company, New York, 


RA SRI 


FEMME ACCROUPEE 


Aristide Maillol is generally considered the successor in 
sculpture to Rodin, and is indisputably one of the very 
greatest of living artists. Reproductions of several of his 
finest works bring an element of classic beauty to the portfolio 





a 
TETE DE FEMME 

This austere head is familiar to every 

lover of modern. art. It is the work 

of the gifted sculptor-draughtsman, 

Gaston Lachaise, and was originally 
drawn in red crayon 


LE BAIN DES CHEVAUX 


Pablo Picasso is represented in “Living Art” by several radically different subjects. The 
one we have chosen for illustration on this page is an early tempera drawing, in dull blues and 
reds. It was executed in 1905, and remains a supreme example of the Master’s work 








costs $60.00), will clearly be well advised 
to buy. But, having bought, what are they to 
do? There are thirty sheets, 25 x 20 inches 
in size; and a good many people whose walls 
are not over-crowded will, I dare say, frame 


and hang them: there is something to be said 


hereforthat. And yet, I wonder whether 
these fine reproductions do not deserye 
to be taken more seriously. For the 
moment, at any rate, let us treat them 
as though they were originals; and, by 
merging them in the class “pictures’ 
allow the question to become more 
general. 

We hang our pictures on the wall 
mainly, I suspect, because the earliest 
pictures were painted on walls, partly 
because we see them so hanging in public 
galleries. Yet, by hanging them, we— 
all I mean, but an exceptionally attentive 
minority—rob them of the best part of 
their value. Let anyone who doubts the 
truth of this take down his or her favour. 
ite and replace it by a similarly sized and 
shaped piece of paper, framed, and 
daubed vaguely in the same colour 
scheme. In a month, he or she wil 
hardly remark the difference: the fact 
being that most people do not con- 

template their decorations, but notice merely 
that they are there. So, if you happen to be- 
lieve, as I do, that there is more in a Corot 
than in a vaguely daubed newspaper, you will 
have to agree, I think that, we lose a good deal 
when we treat a Corot as though it were a daub. 


UT what about “decorative pictures’ 

To begin with, all pictures which have 
not been rendered positively repulsive by 
sheer bad taste are potentially decorative. 
It is merely a question of position and sur- 
roundings. A very slight acquaintance with 
the stately homes of England—and of Ameiica, 
too, I tee] sure—suffices to demonstrate that a 
Rembrandt in my lord’s Jacobean hall is just 
as deccrative as a Matisse in my lady’s cham- 
ber. A rather closer acquaintance will demon- 

(Continued on page 88) 





RUE A NESLES 


This recent water-colour landscape by Maurice de Vlaminck is remark- 
able for its subtle rendition of an almost palpable physical atmosphere. 
It justifies Viaminck’s claim to a place among the great contemporaries 
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FIFTH AVENUE 


New York has always prided 
itself on its main shopping thor- 
oughfare, known the world over as 
“The Avenue’’; but apparently 
even this is doomed to succumb 
before the inevitable congestion 
of the future. M. Dobuzhinsky, 
the imaginative creator of the 
drawing above, has had much 
experience in scenic design, having 
set ten plays for the Moscow Art 
Theatre. His architectural fore- 
cast shows theatric possibilities 
in the treatment of what he 
imagines will be the upper floor 
of a great city, the lower levels of 
which have become completely 
submerged by the housing de- 
mands of an_ ever-increasing 
population. Tiffany’s, the New 
York Public Library, the Union 
Club, all lie deep down in the 
ditch, the cross-struts passing 
above them. The steel cranes will 
facilitate traffic by lifting out 
stalled motors and fainting citizens 


Drawings by 
DOBUZHINSKY 





CENTRAL PARK 


One of the constant battles waged 
in the council chamber of Man- 
hattan is due to repeated attempts 
on the part of some one to build 
something in Central Park. Every 
time the subject is broached, a 
corps of sturdy park defenders 
springs into action and fights the 
proposal tooth and nail. Let the 
object be as laudable as you will, 
a Civic Center, a Temple of Music, 
a public Picture Gallery, it mat- 
ters not. The park preservers 
simply will not have it. But, 
according to M. Dobuzhinsky, 
these staunch playground patriots 
are doomed to overwhelming de- 
feat. One hundred years from now, 
he thinks, this is all there will 
be left of Central Park. And do 
not deceive yourself. What you 
see portrayed is not the Park 
itself. Dear, no! The actual Park 
lies at the bottom of that well in 
the center. It is circular, with a 
diameter of thirty feet 


GOING UP FOR AIR 


In the city of the future, the in- 
habitants will all arrive under- 
ground and be escalated to the 
surface. This picture, supposedly 
taken at an early hour when the 
first of the great swarm of human 
ants are beginning the daily toil, 
represents the sub-surface ap- 
proach at Fifth Avenue and Forty- 
second Street, underneath the 
Public Library. Some tremendous 
mechanism _operates the huge 
moving staircases, delivering hu- 
man beings in car-load lots at the 
rate of two thousand per minute. 
At night, they are shot into the 
various subways through gleaming 
chutes of polished steel. It will be 
a gay life, if we don’t weaken 


The Future Architectural Development of New York 


A Russian Idea of What is Going to Happen to Us 
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VANITY FAIR 


A STEICHEN PORTRAIT 


One of the “Merry Wives of Gotham” 


Grace George, as the Rich Sister in Laurence Eyre’s Popular Comedy, is Captivating and Gay 
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“Back to the Nursery”, is the Cry! 


Some News of the Lullaby League, and Its Great Work to Purge the Theatre of the Baser Passions 


HE Lullaby League, an offshoot of the Fellow- 
ship of Pure Young Hearts, was founded six 
weeks ago. Its founder is Miss Ella Wootherly, 
author of “Wayside Whispers”, “Marvels of Pond 
Life’, The Way of a Womanly Woman”, etc., and 
its object is to purify the theatre by encouraging well- 
known dramatists to devote themselves to sweeter and 
simpler themes. The first fruits of the League’s 
work will be seen in the group of four little plays 
following. They are all written on the same theme, 
suggested to their distinguished authors by Miss 
Wootherly: namely, the familiar nursery rhyme 
which runs 
Georgie Porgie, Puddingy Pie, 
Kissed the girls and made them cry. 
When the boys came out to play 
Georgie Porgie ran away. 

This was submitted to M. Anton Tch-h-v, Mr. 
E-g-ne O’N-ll, M. S-cha G-iry, and M. M-t-rl-nck. 
The result, so different and yet so similar, speaks 
for itself and for the fine work of the League. 


I. The Dead Duck 
By TCH-HOV 


The summer house in Zogitov’s garden, at Chustk, 
in the government of Pustuk. 
ANNA 
MaryA 
SONIA 
TONIA 
AMMONIA 
DMITRI 
IVAN 
GRIGORI 
GEORGEI-PORGEI 


Anna: How dreary it is. 

Marya: Yes. I spent the morning in my 
room, screaming. 

Sonta: I have never felt more hopless than 
today. 

Tonto: I feel hopeless every day. 

Ammonia (sharply): Not more hopeless than 
Ido. I moan every morning, as soon as I am 
awake, from 8 to 8.45. 

ANNA: But my nerves are sicker than yours. 
I despair about everything. 

Sonta (proudly): I have always despaired. 
It is in our family. 

Ammonia: My uncle Fydor hanged himself 
last Tuesday. He was so depressed by Life. 

Tonto .(surprised): But he came back from 
New York months ago! 

Ammonia: Do not be morbid, Tonia. Let 
us talk of something cheerful. 

Anna: Yes. What a curious cloud over- 
head! See, it is shaped like a tombstone! 

Sonta (clapping): Yes! Yes! Look at the 
other cloud, like a winding sheet! 

Marya (sadly): Sonia, Sonia, in your gaiety, 
you forget what we are here for. 

Sonta: Yes. To weep. To weep. (She weeps.) 

Tonta (hopelessly): Here is Dmitri. 


(Enter DmitRtI, wearily.) 


Daitri: Have you seen Georgei-Porgei? 

Marya (weeping): No, Dmitri Dmitrievitch. 
He has gone away. 

Duirri: How like Life! I am very tired. 
You are all weeping. Let me weep with you. 
(Sits and bursts into tears.) 

Anna: Are your nerves sick too, Dmitri? 

Dairrt: Very sick. 

Tonta (quickly): So are mine. 

Ammonia: I wake at night and sob with 
nerves and despair. 
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Dmitri (simply): I never go to sleep. (Sensa- 
tion.) Why are you weeping at this moment? 

ANNA: It is because of Georgie-Porgei. 

SONIA (somberly): His kisses are like clods 
of clay dropped on coffins. 

Marya: When his lips touched mine, I 
thought of the cold slabs of the morgue, and 
shuddered. 

Ammonia: When he embraced me, I pointed 
to a passing cloud and said, “Look! How gray 
and menacing it is! It is like a skull. But he 
kissed me with a groan, and said, “No, Marya, 
It is like a grand piano.” 

Dmitri (sighing): He is a gay, careless son 
of Russia. 


(Enter Ivan.) 


Ivan: Have you seen Georgei-Porgei? 

Dairrt: No, Ivan Ivanovitch. 

IvAN (simply): Then I will sit and cry with 
you. (Does so.) 

ANNA: How mournful everything is now. 

Ivan: It makes everything so Russian. 


(Enter GRIGORI.) 


Ivan: Have you seen Georgei-Porgei? 
Gricort: Yes. 
(A silence.) 


ANNA (shuddering): I feel some impending 
doom overhanging the house. My heart is 
sick with foreboding. 

AMMONIA: So is mine. Let us shake it off. 

ANNA: Let us strew fresh flowers on Uncle 
Vanya’s tomb! 

(They go out.) 


Daitri: Where is Georgei-Porgei? 

Gricor!: He is hanging in the stable. 

Dmitri (weeping): I thought he would do 
it. We should not have spoken harshly to him 
about the girls. His nerves were very strained. 

Sonta (bitterly): Clods! Clods! A leaden sky; 
the sad, gloomy steppe; the wild geese wail- 
ing overhead! 

Gricori: What does she mean? 

Dmitri: Hush! I do not know. Nobody 
knows. 


(Enter ANNA slowly, carrying a dead duck.) 


ANNA (dully): Georgei-Porgei is dead. 

Dmitri: Yes. Why are you carrying that 
dead duck? 

ANNA (puzzled): I do not know. I think it 
has some symbolical meaning. 

IvAN (nodding): It ought to. 

Dairri: Try and think, Anna. 

ANNA (hopelessly): I felt as if I ought to 
come in with a dead duck. 


(She holds it up. They all stare at it in silence.) 


Daitri (angrily): Yes. It was the right 
thing to do. But you should not simply bring 
in a dead duck and say no more about it. 

Ivan: It must have some mystical signif- 
icance. 

ANNA (pressing her brow): I cannot think. 

Daitri (bitterly): You have spoilt the whole 
thing. 

ANNA (crying wearily): No! No! 


(She sinks to the floor. As the curtain descends 
slowly, Dmitri hangs himself by the curtain cord. 
The women are moaning.) 


II. Bile 
By E-G-NE O’N-LL 


The fo’c’stle of the schooner Henry B. Snooper, 
at sea in Lat. 55.6’ N, Long. 008 S.W.S. A thick fog 
on the starboard bow. A threshing gale astern. A 
waterspout on the port bow. A heavy sea to wind 
ward. Surf and breakers to leeward. Time, six bells 


Cap’N DEADEYE 
HANK 

CHAMP 

TOonrIo 

GEORGE 


The fo’c’stle is lit only by a smoky, swinging lamp. 
The crew, with the exception of GEORGE, are asleep 
in their bunks. Enter Cav’n DEADEYE. 


DEADEYE (hoarsely): Blast you. 

Hank (gruffiy): Hell. 

Cuamp: Damn you. 

Tonto: Sangue di Dio! 

DEADEYE (savagely): Where’s that bastard, 
George Porge? 

CuampP: How in Hell should I know? 

DEADEYE: Six bells, and not a swine of ye 
on deck, with a nor’-nor’-easter abaft the bin- 
nacle and the top-gal’t-stuns’l in toggle— 
d’ye hear? Where’s that bloody George? 


(A tall, fair-haired figure appears in the shadow.) 


GEORGE: You want nfe? 

DEADEYE (hoarsely): Yes, you dod blasted 
swine. 

GeorcE: I have been busy. 

DEADEYE: What about the ship, ye bastard? 
There’s a howlin’ sou’-sou’-wester astern the 
garboard strake, and barnacles in the fair- 
way, and not a devil among ye on deck to 
sail her. Up, ve dogs! By God— 

HANK (prowling in the shadows, utters a sud- 
den oath): Wait! By God, what’s this? (Holds 
up a packet of letters.) 

Cuamp (hissing): By God, it’s a bomb! 

Tonto: Dio! 

DEADEYE: Hell! 

Hank: Blast! 


(They glare at each other, ready to throttle each 
other to death.) 


DEADEYE (snarling): Rat ye, I'll have yah 
liver cut out fer this. 

Cuamp: Damn you. 

HAnk (shivering): B-blast. 

GeEorGE: Captain! Before any more hasty 
words are uttered, I feel it incumbent on me, 
as a graduate of Yale, to make some explana- 
tion. 


(They mutter and glare at him.) 


GeEorGE: You probably think, because I 
can use wicked words with the same facility 
as yourselves, that I am an ordinary seaman. 
That is not so. I joined this ship as a seaman, 
and I have a fair command of nautical terms 
such as “aft”, “marlingspike”, “lubbers”, and 
so forth. But I am not one of you. I am, as 
you say; “diff’rent”. 

Hank (hoarsely): Diff’rent! 

GeorGE: This is my fourth voyage. I took 
to the sea in the first instance because of a 
woman. I have since taken to the sea on 

(Continued on page 106) 








BLUE HERONS 


The Great Blue Heron possesses 
singular possibilities for decor- 
ative treatment, and Mr. Palmer 
has made the most of its delicacy 
and grace in the several intimate 
studies of this subject which he 
made at the Washington Zoo. 
Fifty examples of Mr. Palmer’s 
work, in painting, drawing, 
etching, and sculpture, are now 
on view at the Anderson Galler- 
ies, in New York. He is a 
specialist in animal subjects, 
and has pursued his studies, not 
only in all the great zoos of the 
world, but also in the native 
haunts of the animals 


LEOPARDS 


Mr. Palmer is_ es- 
pecially happy in his 
treatment of leopards 
which are perhaps 
the most difficult of all 
animals to draw. They 
never pose; theirmoods 
are uncertain, their 
movements swift and 
subtle. This drawing 
was recently made in 
the London Zoo 











THE BENGAL TIGER 


The artist has here caught this 

great cat, remarkable for his 

strength and agility, in a charac- 

teristic stride. This splendid 

specimen of the Bengal tiger is in 
the zoo at Amsterdam 


THE AFRICAN LION 


This magnificent beast repre- 
sents Mr. Palmer’s work at its 
best. The artist spent many 
months in Central Africa, study- 
ing the lion in its natural 
habitat, before he developed 
this drawing, in which the 
tremendous strength and char- 
acter of the King of Beasts is so 
admirably expressed 


Some Striking Animal Pictures, by Herman Palmer 


An American Artist, Excelling in the Portrayal of Wild Life, Now Exhibiting at the Anderson Galleries 
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Big Hands at Mah Jong 


Something About the Psychology that Regulates the Selection of a Game 


one is usually called upon to come to an 

agreement as to the style of game that shall 
be played, there being three varieties in com- 
mon use. The original Chinese game of Mah 
Jong requires four sets and a pair to win, no 
matter what they are or how you get them. 
The one-double game, in which no one can 
woo without at least one double in the hand. 
The cleared-suit game, in which no one can 
woo with more than one suit in the hand, 
whether mixed with Winds and Dragons or not. 
Inall these games, the player that does not woo 
can have anything he likes, and will get paid 
for it, regardless of doubles or cleared suits. 

The original game seems to be gradually 
changing its form under the pressure of the 
popular demand for the big things of life; for 
theexcitement and the thrills of suspense, rather 
than for purely intellectual enjoyment. It is 
the same in all our modern sports and pastimes. 
We play deuces wild at poker, so as to make 
such an ordinary hand as two pairs not worth 
betting on. We boast about our long drives at 
golf, but one never hears any 19th-hole stories 
about the delicacy of a short approach. The 
old waltz was too slow for us, so the one-step 
and the fox trot occupy nine-tenths of our 
program at a ball. We care nothing for the 
sweetness of the piccolo in the orchestra; this 
is the day of the saxophone. Fortunes made 
by small economies do not interest us; but the 
man that goes into Wall Street with a shoe- 
string and comes out with a million is sure 
of a place on the front page. 

The same spirit is getting in its work on 
Mah Jong. The player who takes what he can 
get when he sees there is no chance for big 
things, and who runs to cover by “dogging” 
his hand when he discovers a dangerously high 
scoring hand piling up against him, is going 
out of fashion. The average hand for a woo 
at the straight game, as the original Chinese 
game is now called, is 74 points, as nearly as 
Ican figure it from a careful record of 500 
games; which is not many, of course, but it is 
better than guessing. Winning six times that 
amount when East, four times when not East, 
the average receipts from a woo at the straight 
game are 333 points a game. 


| N sitting down to play Mah Jong these days, 


HE modern American mind does not see 

this average. It sees only the smallest 
counts, the woos that are worth from 22 to 30 
points. It mentally contrasts such winnings 
with the stories about hands that are worth 
fifty millions, while memory recalls hands 
actually seen and held that were worth several 
thousands. That such hands cannot be cashed 
in; that the limit takes a bigger toll than a 
surtax, does not interest the modern player. 
He wants the satisfaction of getting them. He 
is like the long driver at golf, who takes an 
average of three putts on the greens. 

His chief grievance against the plodding 
player, who varies his game by dogging a hand 
acasionally, is that there is no time to work 
out the combinations that go to make up the 
bighands. He rebels at being stopped in the 
middle of a straight stretch of road, with his 
foot on the accelerator, by the traffic cop that 
holds up his hand and says “Mah Jong”. 


*©1924, by R. F. Foster 


By R. F. FOSTER* 


Something must be done to stop this sort of 
thing and give him a clear road. He cannot 
beat the straight game by waiting for big 
hands. The limit puts a crimp on that scheme. 





MAH JONG PROBLEM No. 4 

In the following position, East is the 
Dominating Wind, You are South, play- 
ing the One-double game. 
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East’s first discard is the seven of Char- 
acters. What will you do with it, and 
why? Answer in the May Vanity Fair. 


STATISTICS WANTED 


If any reader of this magazine will 
volunteer to record the scores made and 
the number of tiles left in the wall in 50 
or 100 games of Mah Jong, blanks printed 
and ruled for the purpose will be sent on 
application to the Mah Jong Editor of 
Vanity Fair, 19 West 44th Street, New 

York. The object is to arrive at some 
reliable statistics as to the average value 
of hands and the probability of get- 
ting them. 


Now Ready 


A 36-page Pamphlet, entitled 


THE LAWS OF 


MAH JONG 
for 1924 
As Proposed for the American Game 


By R.F. FOSTER 


| the preparation of this pamphlet, more 
than forty books on Mah Jong (Pung Chow, 
Mah Cheuk, etc.), by various Chinese and 
American authors, have been codified and 
analyzed, and numerous teachers and expert 
players have been consulted, in order to arrive 
at a Complete, Simplified, and Standardized 
Code of Laws for the American System of 
Playing and Scoring, as now practiced by the 
majority of good players. 


Price 25 Cents, Postage Prepaid 


PUBLISHED BY 


VANITY FAIR 


19 West 44th Street New York, N. Y. 











That is what it is there for, although very few 
persons realize it. If it is desirable to play for 
higher stakes, the way is to increase the value 
of the chips; not to raise the limit. Nothing 
so clearly indicates the feeling of disappoint- 
ment and annoyance at early Mah Jongs as 
the exclamation so often heard in playing the 


straight game, “What! Is he out already? And 
I hadn’t even got my hand cleared!” 

This sudden conclusion of the game, and the 
necessity to rebuild the walls and start all over 
again, to say nothing of being called upon 
repeatedly to pay some such trifling sum as 
twenty-six points when well on the way to a 
hand that would have been worth six hundred, 
is not exciting enough for the Occidental mind 
of today, and competition of that kind must 
be squelched somehow. The modern way of 
getting rid of annoying competition is to take it 
into partnership, and thus we see again the 
adaptation of Mah Jong to American ideas. 


| om order to shut out this competition from 
a style of play that you cannot beat, but 
that you do not care to imitate, it is necessary 
to make some arrangement which shall allow 
you to play your own game under the most 
favourable circumstances. What is wanted is 
to get a chance to run up big hands. Now, all 
the big hands are based on one very simple 
thing, and that is the double. The funda- 
mental values can not be changed without up- 
setting the entire game. A sequence must 
remain as worth nothing, a set may be worth 
either 2 or 4 points grounded, but the double 
may make an immense change in the total 
value of the hand. 

Ground three sets of 1s and 9s, with a 
sequence and no pair, and the hand is worth 
just 12 points. Instead of 1s and gs, ground 
three sets, two of which are Dragons, and the 
third your own, and also Dominating Wind. 
The sets are worth 12 only, just like the 1s 
and gs; but the doubles make the hand worth 
16 times 12, or 192. The smallest hand that 
can woo in the straight game is 22 points; in 
the one-double game it is 44. The average 
value of a woo in the straight game is about 
74; in the one-double game it is 166, as nearly 
as I can judge from tabulating 500 games. 


NOTHER element enters into the 
one-double game, which is the larger 
number of opportunities to complete the hand, 
owing to the greater difficulty of getting hands 
that contain at least one double. More tiles 
are drawn from the wall. I have a printed and 
ruled pad on which I record the value of each 
hand shown, opposite the position at the table, 
putting a ring round the winner, and also the 
number of tiles left in the wall when the game 
ends. There are ten games to a sheet. If I 
could get together 5,000 of these records in- 
stead of 500, I believe I could come pretty 
close to settling upon the form of game that 
would be fairest to all styles of players. 
Readers of the old New York Sun contributed 
10,000 deals at whist, which I have found in- 
valuable for testing purposes in bridge. I shall 
be only too glad to send a supply of. these 
recording blanks to any persons who will under- 
take to record 50 or 100 games of Mah Jong 
forme. The Game of Mah Jong needs just 
such statistical codification as this. 

So far as I can judge from such a limited 
number of recorded games as 500, the 
average number of tiles left in the wall in the 
straight game is about 48; in the one double 
game it is about 32. This is a matter 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Machines and the Emotions 


An Argument Presuming that the Encouragement of Adventure Will Relieve Life’s Monotony and Prevent Wars 


7 ILL machines destroy emotions, 
or will emotions destroy machines? 
This question was suggested long 
ago by Samuel Butler in Erewhon, 
but it is growing more and more 
actual as the empire of machinery is enlarged. 

At first sight, it is not obvious why there 
should be any opposition between machines 
and emotions. Every normal boy loves 
machines; the bigger and more powerful they 
are, the more he loves them. Nations which 
have a long tradition of artistic excellence, 
like the Japanese, are captivated by western 
mechanical methods as soon as they come 
across them, and long only to imitate us as 
quickly as possible. Nothing annoys an 
educated and traveled Asiatic so much as to 
hear praise of “the wisdom of the East” or the 
traditional virtues of Asiatic civilization. He 
feels as a boy would feel who was told to play 
with dolls instead of toy automobiles. And 
like a boy, he would prefer a real automobile 
to a toy one, not realizing that it may run over 
him. 

In the West, when machinery was new, 
there was the same delight in it, except on the 
part of a few poets and aesthetes. The nine- 
teenth century considered itself superior to 
its predecessors, chiefly because of its mechani- 
cal progress. Peacock, in its early years, 
makes fun of the “steam intellect society”, 
because he is a literary man, to whom the 
Greek and Latin authors represent civiliza- 
tion; but he is conscious of being out of touch 
with the prevailing tendencies of his time. 
Rousseau’s disciples and the return to nature, 
the Lake Poets with their mediaevalism, 
William Morris with his News from Nowhere 
(a country where it is always June and every- 
body is always engaged in haymaking), all 
represent a purely sentimental and essentially 
reactionary opposition to machinery. Samuel 
Butler was the first man to apprehend intel- 
lectually the non-sentimental case against 
machines, but in him it may have been no 
more than a jeu d’esprit—certainly it was not a 
deeply-held conviction. Since his day, numbers 
of people in the most mechanized nations have 
been tending to adopt in earnest a view similar 
to that of the Erewhonians; this view, that is 
to say, has been latent or explicit in the atti- 
tude of many rebels against existing industrial 
methods. 


ACHINES are worshipped because they 

are beautiful, and valued because they 
confer power; they are hated because they are 
hideous, and loathed because they impose 
slavery. Do not let us suppose that one of 
these attitudes is “right” and the other “wrong”, 
any more than it would be right to maintain 
that men have heads, but wrong to maintain 
that they have feet, though we can easily 
imagine Lilliputians disputing this question 
concerning Gulliver. A machine is like a 
Djinn in the Arabian Knights; beautiful and 
beneficent to its master, but hideous and 
terrible to his enemies. But in our day, nothing 
is allowed to show itself with such naked 
simplicity. The master of the machine, it is 
true, lives at a distance from it, where he 
can not hear its noise,or see its unsightly heaps 
of slag, or smell its noxious fumes; if he ever 
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sees it, the occasion is before it is installed in 
use, when he can admire its force or its delicate 
precision without being troubled by dust and 
heat. But when he is chalienged to consider 
the machine from the point of view of those 
who have to live with it and work it, he has a 
ready answer. He can point out that, owing 
to its operations, these men can purchase more 
goods—often vastly more—than their great- 
grandfathers could. It follows that they must 
be happier than their great-grandfathers—if 
we are to accept an assumption which is made 
by almost everyone. 

The assumption is that the possession of 
material commodities is what makes men 





Vallée de Chevreuse 
By Arthur Davison Ficke 


HAT day we hunted lilies-of-the-valley 
And hidden violets where small waters 
flow. 
Our laughter scared the quivering May 
chameleon; 
Our hands were clasped the clasp that 
lovers know. 


There was a flowering apple on a hillside 

So flushed with light we kissed and almost 
wept. 

Do you remember the slow rain of petals 

That fell, as in each other’s arms we slept? 


When I am old, I think I shall revisit 

That world, where slopes are green and 
skies are blue, 

Hunting, not violets nor the brooks of lilies, 

Hunting remote days and my love of you. 











happy. It is thought that a man who has two 
rooms and two beds and two loaves must be 
twice as happy as a man who has one room and 
one bed and one loaf. In a word, it is thought 
that happiness is proportional to income. A 
few people, not always quite sincerely, chal- 
lenge this idea in the name of religion or moral- 
ity; but they are glad if’ they increase their 
income by the eloquence of their preaching. 
It is not from a moral or religious point of view 
that I wish to challenge it; it is from the point 
of view of psychology and observation of life. 
If happiness is proportional to income, 
the case for machinery is unanswerable; 
if not, the whole question remains to be 
examined. 

Men have physical needs, and they have 
emotions. While physical needs are un- 
satisfied, they take first place; but when they 
are satisfied, emotions unconnected with them 
become important in deciding whether a man 
is to be happy or.unhappy. In modern indus- 
trial communities, there are many men, 
women, and children whose bare physical 
needs are not adequately supplied; as regards 
them, I do not deny that the first requisite for 
happiness is an increase of income. But they 
are a minority, and it would not be difficult to 
give the bare necessaries of life to all of them. 
It is not of them that I wish to speak, but of 
those who have more than is necessary to 
support existence—not only those who have 
much more, but also those who have only a 
little more. 


Why do we, almost all of us, desire to 
increase our incomes? It may seem, at first 
sight, as though material goods were what we 
desire. But in fact, we desire these mainly in 
order to impress our neighbours. When a man 
moves into a larger house in a more genteel 
quarter, he reflects that “better” people will 
call on his wife, and some unprosperous cronies 
of former days can be dropped. When he 
sends his son to a good school or an expensive 
university, he consoles himself for the heavy 
fees by thoughts of the social kudos to be 
gained. In every big city, whether of Europe’ 
or of America, houses in some districts are 
more expensive than equally good houses in 
other districts, merely because they are more 
fashionable. 


(= of the most powerful of all our passions 
is the desire to be admired and respected, 
As things stand, admiration and respect are 
given to the man who seems to be rich. This 
is the chief reason why people wish to be rich. 
The actual goods purchased by their money 
play quite a secondary part. Take, for example, 
a millionaire who cannot tell one picture from 
another, but has acquired a gallery of old 
masters by the help of experts. The only 
pleasure he derives from his pictures is the 
ought that others know how much they 
have cost; he would derive more direct enjoy- 
ment from sentimental cromos out of Christ- 
mas numbers, but he would not obtain the 
same satisfaction for his vanity. 

All this might be different, and has been 
different in many societies. In aristocratic 
epochs, men have been admired for their birth. 
In some circles in Paris, men are admired for 
their artistic or literary excellence, strange asit 
may seem. Ina German university, a man may 
actually be admired for his learning. In India, 
saints are admired; in China, sages. The study 
of these differing societies shows the correct- 
ness of our analysis, for in all of them we find 
a large percentage of men who are indifferent 
to money, so long as they have enough to keep 
alive on, but are keenly desirous of the merits 
by which, in their environment, respect is to 
be won. 


Klee importance of these facts lies in this: 
that the modern desire for wealth is not in- 
herent in human nature, and could be destroyed 
by different social institutions. If, by law, we 
all had exactly the same income, we should 
have to seek some other way of being superior 
to our neighbours, and most of our present 
craving for material possessions would cease. 
Moreover, since this craving is in the nature of 
a competition, it only brings happiness when 
we outdistance a rival, to whom it brings 
correlative pain. A general increase of wealth 
gives no competitive advantage, and therefore 
brings no competitive happiness. There 15, 
of course, some pleasure derived from the 
actual enjoyment of goods purchased; but, as 
we have seen, this is a very small part of what 
makes us desire wealth. And in so far as our 
desire is competitive, no increase of human 
happiness as a whole comes from increase of 
wealth, whether general or particular. 

If we are to argue that machinery increases 

(Continued on page 94) 
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A STEICHEN PORTRA 


Rosina Galli: Prima Ballerina at the Metropolitan 





As She Appears in the Ballet Interlude in “Carmen”, a Piquant, Attractive Figure in Spanish Brocades 
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GOLOBE RG SARON' 


AUGUST HENKEL 
American; a resident of New York; a 
disciple of Forain; usually with a 
touch of socialistic altruism in his 
conceptions; a striking figure, both 

as a man and as an artist 


Yv 

GEORGE BELLOWS 
The most American of all the Amer- 
ican painters. Remarkably gifted as 
a lithographer; puts the truth above 
sentiment in art; a master student 
of contemporary types 






CHARLES MARTIN 


A French painter and decorator of extraordinary 
facility and charm. Goes in more for delicacy 
and balanced taste than for vigour and ruthless- 
ness. A figure well known in Paris. For many 
years a valued partner of Vanity Fair’s 
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FRANS MASEREEL 


Belgian wood engraver and 
lithographer; a profound stu- 
dent of sociology. An exhibit 
of his engraved works will 
soon be held in New York 


% 
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NICHOLAS REMISOFF 
Russian; first gained fame in 
America for his artistic inves- 
titure of the Chauve Souris; 
mural decorator, painter, and 
gifted caricaturist 
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ANN FISH 


Known, on three continents, as “Fish”. 
For ten years, her work has only appeared, 
in America, in the pages of Vanity Fair. 








HOGARTH, Jr. MASSAGUER 


Under this nomdeguerre, The enfant terribleof Cu- 
one of America’s greatest ba; a magazine editor and 
painters has long liked to proprietor; the ablest of 
masquerade in our pages all Hispanic cartoonists 








OAQUIN BLEY 


Vanity Fair’s Gallery of Masters in the Field of Black and White Satirical Art Py 


- —An Album of Exceptional Graphic Artists, Who Refuse to Regard Life as Either a Stodgy or a Soul-Blighting Adventure The } 
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BENITO 


MARCIA STEIN 


RALPH BARTON 
An American of prodigious in- 
ventiveness and energy; has 
lately turned his hand to author- 
ship. The best known and most 
widely followed of our caricatur- 
ists. His “group” caricatures 
have appeared in Vanity Fair 


Edouard Garcia Benito, a Span 

iard by birth, a Frenchman in 
training and sentiment: the most 
versatile artist of our acquain- 
tance; has lately settled in New 
York, where a fine exhibition of 
his paintings will shortly be held 
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MARIE 
LAURENCIN 


The most arresting 
feminine figure in con- 
temporary European 
art. Has made covers 
and black and white 
sketches for Vanity 
Fair. Also contributed 
original essays to its 
pages. A master of the 
exotic and mystical 


GEORGE BELCHER 
(Right) 
The greatest of the English- 
men; a past master of cock- 
ney types; long the mainstay 
of “Punch” and the ‘“ Tat- 
ler”. Has lately turned his 
high talents to etching. A 
notable figure in British art 


SERGIO TOFANO 
(Left) 
Better known under his pen 
name of “Sto”. A young 
Italian, no less famous in 
Italy as a character actor 
than as a black and white 
artist. The best of the 
Italian graphic annotators 


















G. E. HOUGHTON FOTD NAZi NALE 





GROVE & BOULTON 


HENRY RALEIGH 
Once a prolific Saturday Evening Post 
draughtsman; now more dedicated to 
etching, litographing, and the masterly 
portrayal of smart metropolitan life 


SERGE SOUDEIKINE JOSEPH B. PLATT 
The Russian colourist American, with French 
i and satirist, who has cap- leanings. A _ decorator- 
— bs tivated New York painter-satirist 





ALBERT R. DUPONT 


Prodigies, from All Parts of the World, Forming Our Staff of Graphic Satirists 


ure The Masters Shown on These Pages are Recruited from France, Italy, Spain, Russia, Belgium. Cuba, England, and America 
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The Sculpture of Frank Dobson 


Some Notes on the Work of One of the Most Gifted Living British Craftsmen in Bronze 


OOD sculptors have always been scarce 

in England; much scarcer than good 

painters, for example; scarcer even than 
good architects. This is a curious fact, and 
one which needs explaining, if such facts as 
these can be explained at all. The reason, it 
seemstome, why sculpture is so rare in England 
is surely this. Of all the plastic arts, sculpture 
is perhaps the most purely plastic. It is so 
much a matter of forms and masses, of pure, 
unadulterated beauty, and it gets so little 
help from literature or extra-zsthetic associa- 
tions, that we could 
not reasonably expect 
it to flourish among 
a people so essentially 
literary and poetical, 
so little concerned 
with absolute formal 
beauty as the English. 
It is among peoples 
living a little nearer 
the equator that 
sculpture has always 
risen, in the past, to 
its highest achieve- 
ments: among the 
Egyptians and_ the 
Assyrians,theChinese, 
and, occasionally, the 
Indians; among the 
Greeks and the Ital- 
ians—not to mention 
the benighted black- 


A portrait bust of 
Osbert Sitwell, the 
noted English poet, 
cast in highly 
polished bronze 


amoors of Africa, whose amazing 
sculptural genius has only recently been 
appreciated. 


Every now and then, however, the 
races of the North have produced the 
artist who thinks, as these southerners 
naturally think, in terms of absolute 
and formal beauty. At least one very 
great sculptor is working north of the 
Alps today; for there can be no ques- 
tion of Maillol’s position among the 
greatest sculptors. And even in Amer- 
ica and in England, there are several 
exceedingly interesting artists practis- 
ing this least naturally Anglo-Saxon 
of all the arts. We have Epstein, we 
have Jo Davidson, we have Eric Gill, 
and we have the subject of this article— 
Frank Dobson. 

To discover harmonious relations of 
masses and surfaces; of masses and 
surfaces, moreover, peculiarly suitable 
to the materials used—this is Mr. 
Dobson’s aim as a sculptor. Avoiding 
that snare of geometrically formal 
abstraction, which has led a sculptor of 
such talent as Brancusi to the creation 
of works of art that are indistinguish- 
able from the spare parts of a motor 
engine, Mr. Dobson has gone to 
Nature for his original inspiration. 
The inventions of man are few and poor 
when compared with the inexhaustible va- 
riety of Nature’s inventions. Many artists 
who, a few years ago, were practising the most 
severely geometrical kind of cubism have “re- 
turned to Nature”, because they find in Nature 
so many interesting and subtle forms which are 
just as well suited to be worked into a formal 





By HAROLD SANDERSON 


composition as any geometrical shape evolved 
out of the human brain. Mr. Dobson uses 
the forms of Nature; he studies the relations 
of these forms and presents us in his sculpture 





An extraordinary composition of two medita- 
tive heads shown in the preliminary plaster cast 


A group composition in the modernist manner, emphasizing 
Dobson’s early predilection for a geometrical formalism, which he 
has almost entirely discarded in his more recent sculpture 


with a simplified, more logical and harmonious 
statement and elaboration of these relations. 

Mr. Dobson was at one time more inclined 
to geometrical formalism than he is at the 
present time. His early group of two heads 
reveals an arbitrary angularity, which he has 
now abandoned; partly, no doubt, because he 
finds the subtleties of the natural curves more 








interesting and inspiring than the crudity gf 
straight lines and harsh angles, and partly 
because he finds these curved surfaces mop 
suitable to the stone and clay (for Casting in 
bronze), which are his materials. 

This feeling for the character and physical 
qualities of materials plays an important part 
in determining Mr. Dobson’s choice of subject 
and method of work. The essential massive 
ness of stone makes it, in his eyes, unsuitable 
to be carved into forms that are at all light 
and airy. Of the flying draperies and waving 


arms of  Berninj’s 
Apollo and Daphne, 
he would say, 


doubt, that they are 
magnificent, but they 
are not sculpture— 
at any rate, not sculp. 
ture fit for treatment 
in stone. His ow 
works are massive and 
solid, with no marked 
projections of any 
kind. He would natur. 
ally regard an armless 
and headless torso as 
being a priori a better 
subjectforsculpturein 
stonethan a complete, 
perfect figure with 
a head and tossing 
limbs, it would be 
more suitable because 
more compact, solid and self-sufficient. 

A slender arm has no affinity, he would 

argue, with a chunk of stone, which is 

a heavy solid thing: hence it is best 

not to try and render it in this material. 

We may remark parenthetically, in 

this context, on the ancient works of 

art which time or accident has im 
proved, or in any case altered ina 

way which does not ruin them. The 

fact that a projecting arm or slender 

necked head is the mechanically weak- 

est part of a statue has brought it 

about that many examples of ancient 
statuary have come down to us in the 

form of mutilated torsos—fragments 

which Mr. Dobson would probably 
consider more interesting and satisfying 

as works of art than the complete 

works which left the sculptor’s studio. 

The existence of these broken frag- 

ments has led modern sculptors to 
consider the possibilities of the torso, 

and there are few who have not exper! 
mented in this subject—a_ subject 

which would never have occurred to 

them, in all probability, but for the 

~ accidental breaking of ancient works. 
The accident of time often does much, 

too, to improve the surface quality of 

works of art; giving them that “patina 

which is now so absurdly over-valued that col- 
lectors prefer a poorly designed piece having @ 
rich patina to a well designed piece which 
looks new and raw, and view with horror the 
cleaning of a picture. Most picture-lovers 
would rather look reverently at old masters 
through a veil of ancient dirt than see the 
bright colours as they originally painted them. 


Another portrait 
bust, finely exem- 
plifying the austere 
repose characteris- 
tic of his work 
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Heavenly and Earthly Love 


A Quaint Variation of the Eternal Triangle, This Time With an Amazing Hypothenuse 


By FERENC MOLNAR Translated by BENJAMIN GLAZER 


10 men are walking in the middle of the road. 

Here, in the suburbs, it is very still. A fine mist 

is swirling over grass and tree-tops, but in the far- 

of city they can see rows of street lamps, yellow 

against the darkening horizon, and hear the sound 

of waffic, coming as faint as footsteps in a heavily 
corpeled room. 


E Tuick-Set Man (deliberately, dog- 
| matically, and with an air of great wisdom): 
A woman in love is either spiritual or 
sensual. No woman can combine both quali- 
ties. Titian was right. 
Tue LEAN Man: What did Titian say about 
it? 
: THE THICK-SET MAN: He painted a beautiful 
picture called “Heavenly and Earthly Love”. 
There were two women in it. One was the 
embodiment of pure, tranquil spirituality; 
the other was wholly a creature of flesh and 
just. So it is in life. 


(He takes a long, self-satisfied puff of his cigar, 
having definitely settled that question.) 


Tue LEAN Man: Do you think so? 

THE THIck-SET Man: I know it. Now, Iam 
acommon sort of man. My ancestors were 

nts. And so my preference is for the 

woman of flesh. Oh, I can see the beauty of 
ideal love. Abstractly considered, there is 
poetry in the poignant contact of two souls. 
But all that sort of nonsense pops right out 
of my head the moment my lips come in con- 
tact with the lips of a beautiful woman. I stop 
thinking, then; I feel. 

Tae LEAN MAN: Women have taught you 
that. 

Tae Tuick-SET Man: How do you mean? 

Toe LEAN Man: A man is what women 
make him. I venture to say—don’t be afraid; 
I shall not be inquisitive—that your sweet- 
heart is lacking in soul, and you think of her 
body. Now, the woman I love—don’t be 
afraid; I shall not be indiscreet—is quite the 
opposite. I don’t know why. Perhaps it’s 
because she is thin. But she has taught me 
to believe that the affinity of souls, the capa- 
city for true spiritual friendship, are the only 
things that can justify an otherwise sinful 
relationship. 

Tae Tuick-SET Man: With thin women. 


(He blows a ring of smoke, quite proud of having 
seliled the question once more, this time on the basis 
of physiology.) 


IHE LEAN Man: Her love is shy and tender. 
Our embraces are a thing apart from our 
love; our kisses a dim, dreamy interlude. You 
may laugh, but when we part—even after 
themost passionate of our afternoons—we part 
as brother and sister might—untroubled, 
te, serene. 

Tue Tutck-Set Man: How different women 
are! When I part from mine, I am the primor- 
dial male torn from his mate, and she is the 
piimitive female, with lips burning from my 
kisses and heart in a turmoil of love and 
jealousy and hatred. Her love is a thirst that 
tan not be quenched. (He puffs his cigar.) 

Taz LEAN Man: If I spoke of mine that 
Way, she would never forgive me. 

Tuick-SetT Man: And mine would 
laugh at your ideas of love. When I was 
courting her, I tried the spiritual side—you 


know how a man feels his way in the beginning 
—but she would have none of it. To kiss and 
embrace! That’s what she wanted. 

THE LEAN Man: Curious! 

Tue Tuick-Set Man: Not at all. 

THE LEAN Man: I mean that we each 
should stand at the opposite extremes of love. 
You at the sensual, and I at the spiritual. 
Yours the plump, pink woman, mine the 
slender, white one. 

THE THICK-SET Man: I wouldn’t say she 
was plump. 

THe LEAN Man: And mine isn’t exactly 
slender. 

THE THIcK-SET MAN: Mine’s neither fat 
nor thin; she only gives one the impression of 
being plump. 

THE LEAN MAN: Mine’s about medium, 
too, but she gives the impression of slender- 
ness. And I wouldn’t call her white, either. 
Rather pale pink. 

THE THICK-SET Man: I suppose mine could 
be called deep pink. 


4b ibvagp Lean MAN: Wouldn’t it be interesting 
to see them together? What could two 
such utterly opposite people find to say to each 
other? Do you know, I have heard of such 
things in France? Two friends bringing their 
sweethearts together at a little supper for 
four. We ought to do it some time. 

Tue Tuick-Set MAN: That wouldn’t do. 
They may know each other. 

THE LEAN Man: Do you suppose they 
do? 

THe Tuick-SeT MAN: For all we know, 
they may be intimate friends. 

THE LEAN MAN (blushing): I say—— 

THE TuHicK-SeT MAN (guessing what the 
other is about to propose): Yes? 

THe LEAN Man: Look here . . . You tell 
me the name of yours, and I'll tell you the 
name of mine. 

(For a long time. they walk in silence. The idea 
pleases both, but each is wondering whether the other 
will consider him a cad if he agrees. At last, the 
thick-set man stops and extends his hand. The lean 
man takes it. They look at each other, smiling; then 
they clasp hands long and fervently.) 

THE Tuick-SeEt MAN (almost in a whisper): 
Mrs. Jerome Szabo. 

THE LEAN MAN (regards him, wild eyed): 
What? 

THE TuicK-Set MAN: Your turn now. 

THe LEAN Man: Who? Who did you say 
she was? 

THE TuHICK-SET MAN: Mrs. Jerome Szabo. 





THE LEAN Man: Oh! (clutches his arm 
convulsively.) 

THE THICK-SET MAN: Well, what of it? 

THE LEAN Man: She is mine, too. 


(There is an awful silence.) 


THE THICK-SET Man: Tuesdays, Thursday, 
and Saturdays. ; 

THE LEAN MAN: Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays. 


(Another silence.) 


Tue Tuick-Set Man: And Sundays? 

THE LEAN MAN (with tears in his eyes): 
Who knows? 

THE THICK-SET MAN (bitterly): And this 
is the spiritual creature you worship! 

THE LEAN MAN (sorrowfully): Yes, the 
sister of my soul, the shy, the tender, the 
virginal! 

Tue Tuick-Set Man: And my primordial 
mate, the wild, the untamed! 

Tue LEAN Man: I could weep. 

Tue Tuick-Set MAN: You could weep, be- 
cause you loved her spiritually; but I can 
laugh, because that is what she taught me to do. 


(The one who said he could weep, smiles bitterly; 
the one who said he could laugh, scowls tragically.) 


THE LEAN Man: And now what? 

THE Tuick-Set Man: I don’t know how 
you spiritual people feel about such things, 
but we ordinary mortals are revolted at the 
mere thought of sharing our loves with another. 
My course is quite clear. I’m through with her. 

THE LEAN Man: And we spiritual people 

I don’t ever want to look at her again. 


(They shake hands.) 


THE TuicK-Set Man: And yet—— I have 
an idea. 
THE LEAN MAN: What? 


— THICK-SET MAN: It is a very good 
idea. In fact, I have never had such a good 
idea in all my life. Listen to me. She has 
contrived to make two separate women of 
herself. There’s genius in that, and we should 
not fail to appreciate it. 

THE LEAN Man: Appreciate it? 

THE Tuick-SET Man: Exactly. As gentle- 
men, we are bound to accept her for what she 
has made herself. If she is two women, what 
right have we to consider her one? 

THE LEAN MAn: But—— 

Tue Tuick-Set MAN: No buts. It is clear 
as day. This conversation never took place. 
Everything is as it was. Don’t you see? 

THE LEAN MAN (dubiously): Yes. 

THe Tuick-SetT Man: Agreed, then. We 
will never speak of her again. And she must 
never know. I will go on being her ardent 
lover, and you her spiritual one. And so we 
will live happily for ever after. Good night. 

THe LEAN Man: Good night. 


(They part abruptly. One goes to the right, the 
other to the left; but each is wondering how best to 
supplant the other in the woman’s affections and win 
her exclusively for his own. And both are burning 
with wounded pride. And tomorrow, when they see 
the woman, both will make a scene; and the woman 
will send them both about their business, and will 
look for two new admirers to supplant them.) 





THE INQUISITION SCENE (TOP) 


The most impressive of th> nine stage settings which Mr. Geddes has designed for 
“The Miracle” is that in which the great trial takes place. The Nun, forgetful of 
her vows, has wedded the Demented Monarch; and their follies have precipitated 
a Revoiution. In this scene, both are placed upon trial by the people and the agents 
of che Holy Inquisition. The setting, with its music and processional, is compelling 
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THE CONSECRATION OF THE NUN (BELOW) 


Mr. Geddes has transformed the entire interior of the Century Theatre into a 
Cathedral in the early Gothic style. The Cathedral forms the basic setting for the 
whole play, edditional scenery elone giving variety and locality to the different 
scenes. This drawing illustrates the ceremony at the beginning of the pantomime, 
when, amid the sanctity of chants and incense, the girl becomes the Bride of Christ 


Norman-Bel Geddes’ Extraordinary Designs for “The Miracle” 


The Spectacular Pantomime Produced for Morris Gest by Max Reinhardt, at the Century Theatre, in New York 
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Lady Diana Manners, in “The Miracle” 





As the Madonna Who Forgives and Impersonates the Erring Nun, She Achieves a Performance of Exceptional Beauty 





On Not Being Up to Date 


A Well-Known English Novelist Makes a Private Confession to the Readers of Vanity Fair 
By ONE WHO PREFERS ANONYMITY 


FEEL constrained to begin this article 
[ vic: an apology; for to write in Vanity 

Fair about the pleasures of not being 
up-to-date is really rather an impertinence. 
For Vanity Fair, after all, is the incarnation 
(or should one say incartation, since these 
words are to be printed on paper and not 
tattooed on flesh?) the incartation, then, of 
up-to-dateness. Its function, the reason for 
its existence, is to tell the public about all 
the new, amusing things that are going on in 
the world. That is its mission. 

And a very laudable mission, too. For 
without Vanity Fair we might be unaware, or 
only so vaguely aware that it wouldn’t really 
amount to knowing, of a vast number of 
amusing and interesting contemporary activi- 
ties. Some of these activities, it is true, when 
judged by the rather severe standards applied 
by posterity to the works of the past, will turn 
out not to be quite so important as we now 
think them to be. Indeed, there have been 
few works of art or ideas produced at any 
given time not destined to “look damnably 
mouldy a hundred years hence”. 

But that consideration need not deter us 
from being interested in novelties; for, to us, 
it is precisely their novelty, their quality of 
contemporaneity, that is important. Con- 
temporaneity pleases us in itself, even though 
it may not be combined with much artistic or 
intellectual merit. Thus, we like listening to 
jazz bands because the horrible noise they 
make is a contemporary noise. We read books 
about Freudian psychology, even though it 
is palpably obvious that nine tenths of their 
contents are the purest balderdash; the non- 
sense is our nonsense. Any one who has had 
occasion to spend several months in a library 
reading nothing but the literature of a dead 
epoch will know how eagerly, at the end of that 
time, one turns to almost any contemporary 
book, however bad. After a spell with even 
the best authors of antiquity, I have read even 
a first novel with infinite relish, not because 
the book was good (far from it), but because 
it had been written by a contemporary. 


A Message from the Outside World 


b heen: the pleasures of being up-to-date are 
certainly great. But, then, so are the 
pleasures of not being up-to-date. For the 
last six months, I have been living on the top 
ofa small mountain in the neighbourhood of 
Florence, seeing only one newspaper a week, 
going to no theatres, hearing no new music, 
reading no new novels or poetry. Every now 
and then, it is true, Vanity Fair breaks in upon 
my spiritual darkness. But it is, I confess, on 
the photographs of the ravishing young female 
comedians, not on the articles about the 
latest manifestations of Parisian art, that I 
now most lovingly dwell. 

And yet, in spite of all this, I have passed a 
most agreeable and not unprofitable winter 
(albeit the worst, meteorologically, in these 
parts since Dante wrote the Inferno) , so much so 
that I do not feel in the least tempted, as yet 
at any rate, to return to civilization, or ex- 
change my quiet mental darkness for the 
dancing and dazzling lights of metropolitan 
life. The time will come, no doubt, when my 
mountain-top in Tuscany will seem intolerably 





flat (spiritually flat, I mean; for the physical 
height and steepness are such that one has 
to go into the lowest gear to get up to my 
hermitage). And when that time does come, 
I shall doubtless rush headlong to Paris and 
listen to M. Satie’s latest trio of two type- 
writers anda cat, look at M. Picabia’s exquisite 
one-dimensional paintings, read with avidity 
the last and most trivially tedious of M. 
Cocteau’s novels. Or I shalt take the flying 
machine to London, so as to be in time for Mr. 
Drinkwater’s latest and noblest play, Guy 
Fawkes; for the private view of the London 
Group; for the first audition, at one deliriously 
thrilling concert, of the most recent works by 
Arnold Bax and Arthur Bliss. 


Contentment in Seclusion 


ES, I repeat, the time will doubtless come. 

But at present, I enjoy my remoteness 
and serenity. I do not feel the slightest desire 
to be up-to-date. The thought that, at this 
very moment, while the enormous Italian 
stars are palpitating and tremolo-ing like 
passionate tenors in the blue sky outside my 
open window, the curtain may be rising on the 
first scene of Mr. Drinkwater’s immortal 
Guy, leaves me perfectly unmoved; and the 
sound of my own typewriter quite consoles 
me for not being able to listen to the ticking 
counterpoint of M. Satie’s two machines and 
the coloratura of his amorous cat; and as for 
the novels of M. Cocteau and all the thousands 
of other novels—well, I feel about novels that 
it is enough to write them; one ought not to 
be expected to read them, too. 

In the old days, though I might have had 
the courage to slip away from time to time 
and live for a little in a serene ignorance of 
contemporary activity, I should never have 
had the courage to admit that up-to-dateness 
did not interest me and that I could get on 
very comfortably and happily without it. 
For I had the feeling, then, that I could not 
possibly afford not to be up-to-date, not to 
know the very latest things about everyone 
and everything. But now—and I suppose it 
is one of the results of growing a little older— 
I realize that I can afford, not only to live in a 
relative unawareness of contemporaneity, but 
even to admit it. I couldn’t have afforded, in 
the old days, to shirk Mr. Drinkwater’s Guy 
Fawkes or M. Satie’s trio for two typewriters 
and a cat, because there were certain people in 
whose estimation I should seriously have 
declined if I had admitted my out-of-dateness 
to them. These people, it is true, still exist, 
and will certainly think the more poorly of 
me for not being up-to-date, and for admitting 
the fact. The reason why I feel that I can 
afford to be out-of-date is this: I have ceased to 
care two pinswhat these people—the intellectu- 
ally smart, the leaders or follow-my-leaders of 
mental fashion—think of me, or indeed of 
anything else under the sun. I find it more 
agreeable to be, not fashionable, but myself. 

When, from the depths of my calm 
solitude, I reflect on the many extra- 
ordinarily foolish and time-wasting things I 
have done for the sake of being up-to-date and 
earning the approval of the fashionable, I 
shudder and am amazed that I could ever 
have been so idiotic. Thus, I remember 
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spending at least seventy-two precious and 
now irremediably perished hours in readj 
Mr. James Joyce’s Ulysses. I remember pass. 
ing hundreds of evenings at the firs: nights of 
the most boring plays (though it is true I was 
paid for doing so). I remember listening ty 
whole concerts of music by Mr. Arnold Bax 
to a complete opera (though, luckily, a short 
one) by Mr. Gustav Holst. I remember 
passing whole afternoons among the land. 
scapes of K. Marchand and his English 
followers. And for what? to whom is the 
benefit, as we used to ask in Latin? Merely 
that I might be able to say that I had read the 
portentous and boring book, heard the dim 
music, seen the plays, and thrilled aesthetically 
before the significance of those painted forms, 
Merely that the mentally smart might not 
despise me as a boor and a provincial for not 
having done so. 

But now, I find that it really doesn’t matter 
in the least what the mentally smart think 
I find that I am quite as happy in my out-of. 
dateness as I was in my up-to-dateness; what 
is more, I find that I don’t miss much. The 
distance at which I live from contemporary 
civilization acts, as it were, as a filter. The 
unimportant novelties stick on the way; the 
important ones, sooner or later, get through, 
Unlike most filters, my remoteness serves to 
strain away the gnat, but allows the camel to 
pass through. 


The Happiness of Leisure 


O be free from the socially imposed 

necessity of knowing about novelties is 
to endow oneself with leisure and calm. It 
enables one to work; it leaves one at liberty 
to think—a process which, like almost every- 
one else, I used to detest, preferring to occupy 
my mind with the various substitutes for 
thought, from newspapers to the Freudian 
interpretation of dreams, which modern civil 
ization provides in ever increasing quantities 
for the relief of mind-haunted humanity. It 
leaves one at liberty, I repeat, to think (and 
once one is used to it, the activity is really 
quite agreeable); it gives one time and inclin- 
tion to talk with the few people one likes, 
about interesting things; and excuses ont 
from having to talk with the casually met 
many, about the things which one finds boring. 
It creates the leisure to read the books one 
always meant and wanted, but never had the 
time, to read, owing to the press of new novel, 
plays, and the like, a knowledge of which is 
essential, if one is to sustain a conversation it 
polite and intellectual smart society. These 
are the principal joys and advantages of not 
being up-to-date; and very considerable I find 
them. 

I do not doubt, as I have said, that the time 

will come when I shall long to get back to 
contemporaneity, and when the sort of social 
life one can get ina metropolis (the very thought 
of which now fills me with a real horror) 
seem to me once more infinitely alluring. Yes, 
I shall revert, no doubt, to up-to-dateness 
But after a short spell of it, I shall as certainly 
renounce the joys of the contemporary WO 
and, once more, on the top of this or of some 
other mountain, cultivate my own garden i 
peace and quietness. 
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THE ACTRESS 


Ske is a great actress, so the title says, 
though we would not always suspect it. 
But she has the star’s dressing room and 
perfectly marvellous furniture, with all 
sorts of divans and queer-shaped cushions. 
In this hectic, back-stage atmosphere, she 
receives her many admirers, two of whom 
may be seen peering at the lithe contours 
of her sinuous figure. This sort of thing 
usually leads to gun-play before the end 
of the picture, which is just what the 
great public pays its good money to see 


Drawings by STO 








THE FATAL WOMAN 


We are glad to say we don’t know any in real life, 
but, unquestionably, one of the most fascinating 
women of the screen is she who spreads death and 
destruction about her. To love her—and it is hard 
not to—is to court destruction. As we say, we 
don’t know her, but we do know a few people to 
whom we should like to introduce her 


THE ORPHAN THE TOUGH NUT 
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THE MILLIONAIRE’S DAUGHTER 


Somehow the idea of having oodles of 
money is always appealing, and one of our 
favourite heroines is the snappy young 
heiress who shoots across the screen in a 
whiz-bang of a car. She doesn’t at all 
mind running over villagers, and the way 
she kids the sheriff at the four-corners is a 
caution. The nice thing about her is that 
she always falls for the young man who 
sells her gas, even though her rich friends 
all snub him. After he has won the big 
race, in her car, it turns out that he is just 
as rich as she is and was only selling gas 
for the fun of it, to see how it felt to work 



































Every time a gypsy cart or a circus wagon 
drives into a scene, you may be perfectly 
sure that a pathetic little waif like the one 
above will appear and begin hanging on 
your sympathy. She is always provi- 
dentially injured in the town from which 
she was abducted years ago, and is taken 
to the home of her parents, who say, 
“Our Millie would have been like her”’ 


Most of the female tough-nuts of the 
screen are imported, and of these none 
compares in popularity with the old, 
original French model, the Montmartre 
she-apache. Her husband is the gent who 
is stabbing the other gent in the middle- 
distance. This will prove fatal, after which 
he will calm himself by dancing with the 
lady and occasionally hurling her around 


Some Intimate Sidelights on Famous Cinema Queens 


Five Favourites of the Silver Screen 

















Getting Our Gardens Ready 


Timely Hints for Those Who Wish to Reap Lovely Results 


By Mrs. JAMES H. BEEMAN 
President of the Hohokus, N. J., Garden Club 


OW is the time when all true lovers of 
N gardens should take thought and im- 

prove the lagging months of early spring 
by preparing for the loveliness to come. Daily 
I try to impressuponmy friendsand neighbours 
the necessity for this preliminary work. “Be 
forehanded”, I warn them. “Prepare. your 
ground.” As I pass up and down the streets 
of our little village, I pause before this 
or that house and ask its occupants, “Have 
you taken the straw from your beds as yet? 
Why do you not get busy and remove all that 
debris from around vour cold-frames?” 

Some people take these suggestions in good 
part. Others—not a few, I regret to say— 
show an odd resentment. One old man made 
a remark about minding my own business, 
accompanied by a coarse oath. 

But I am not discouraged, and shall continue 
doing this sort of missionary work for what I 
consider the good of my neighbours’ souls. 
Later on, I am sure, they will thank me. Very 
few realize the importance of an early start in 
gardening. The spring weather deceives them. 
As I pen these lines, a mid-February snow 
storm is whirling down from the fir-clad hills, 
filling the hollows and borders of my gaunt 
garden. But, in my mind's eye, I see it a riot 
of colour, foaming with the loveliness of June 
and July. But to have this loveliness, I must 
begin now. It is the ideal time. 


Companionship in Labour 


HERE is very little frost in the ground 

this year;a crust not more than two or three 
inches thick. Any able-bodied man can quick- 
ly break this out. My husband is in bed this 
morning, suffering from a lame back. He 
tried to do a little too much yesterday, and the 
mattock was rather too heavy for him; but. 
he will be all right in the morning, and in the 
end it will be good for him. Wives should not 
fail to impress the healthful qualities of gar- 
dening upon their husbands. After a long, 
sedentary day at the office, there is nothing 
finer than the relaxation and muscle stretch- 
ing of an hour or two among the flower beds. 
It starts the blood circulating, and wakes up 
the entire system. Often, as my husband 
works, I can hear the snap of some recalcitrant 
cartilage or the click of a knee-cap as it slips 
out of place; but I am always ready to run out 
and push his joints back into place, and so the 
happy days go on. 

This is one of the lovely things about 
gardening—the wonderful companionship it 
creates between husband and wife. Each 
has his or her own share in the work. The 
husband breaks the stubborn turf. rolls up 
the wheelbarrows full of the life-giving en- 
richment, spades it in, and removes roots and 
stones, while the wife busily reads the seed 
catalogue or decides where she shall put her 
good man to work when he shall have finished 
the task upon which he is engaged. My hus- 
band and I both love our garden, I perhaps 
more than he; but then it is, in a way, the 
child of my brain, while his relation to it is 
more manual and less imaginative. 

The first thing to be done in the early spring 
is to remove the litter and debris which have 
been allowed to cover the garden during the 
winter months. This is not as simple as it 





sounds, for under the protecting quilt nestle 
the little darlings of last year, the budding 
perennials, which must be carefully raked 
around. 

I find that it is by no means safe to trust my 
husband alone at this sort of work. Something 
about the nature of the soil works upon his 
temper, so that he is apt to become almost 
savage. On one ‘occasion, he completely 
removed all vestiges of a precious planting 
of Bellonium—the double variety, which it 
had taken me four years to produce. I made 
him sort over four barrels of refuse in my 
attempt to rescue the plants, but the results 
hardly justified it. Now we do this part of the 
work together, he with the rake and hoe, 
while I follow him about. Before attacking 
a plant, he says, “This?”, and I answer, “Yes”, 
or “No”, as the case may be. 

While cleaning up, the dry stalks of last 
year’s flowers should be carefully removed, 
without wrenching the roots or disturbing the 
plants which are apt to be slightly loosened 
in the soil by the action of the frost. We have 
just gone through this long manicuring process 
with our chrysanthemums, and my husband’s 
hands were really quite torn when we finished. 
He is callousing nicely, however, and the 
chrysanthemums are beautiful to behold. I 
would not lose them for worlds. I have one 
especially fine one which is named after me, the 
Mrs. J. H. Beeman. It has a large, white 
bloom of very fine petals; and when my hus- 
band wears one to the office, he looks exactly 
as if he had a portion of cold slaw on the lapel 
of his coat. 

When all the old straw has been carefully 
removed, I allow my husband to dig care- 
fully round the old plants and to turn over 
the places where the new ones are going. We 
are then ready for the important business of 
enrichment. 


Fattening the Lean Earth 


NRICHMENT is commonly spoken of 

by a more vulgar term, but I prefer my 
own word, and have succeeded in having it 
adopted officially by our Garden Club. It isa 
necessary adjunct to all gardens. In its use 
there are several schools, related to the various 
domestic animals from which the product is 
derived. Personally, I find good in all, and 
hold no brief for the horse against the cow, 
or the sheep against either. My husband 
works equally well in any medium, and that 
is the main thing. But an important thing 
to be considered is that, with the appalling 
increase of automobiles, all forms of enrich- 
ment are daily becoming more and more 
scarce and expensive. 

It is well, therefore, to buy early and avoid 
the rush. In this way only can you be sure 
of results, while the flowers of your less fore- 
handed friends will be smaller than yours and 
inferior in every way—which is, of course, 
one of the great delights of gardening. 

So keen was my husband about the success 
of our little garden that he actually gave me a 
truck load of the finest mixed enrichment for 
Christmas, which I think was just as cute as 
could be. 

While this out-of-door work is going forward, 
we are by no means idle in the evenings; for 
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then it is that my husband works on the col. 
frames that are so important an adjunct t) 
the procuring of large blooms early in the se. 
son. First, we find out where we can get 3 
window sash. It is strange how difficult it j 
to get these from a regular carpenter or gop. 
tractor. They are always too busy to both 
with such a small order as two or three windoy 
sash, so my husband and I stroll about oy 
little community and see where we can Dick 
one up that is not being used. A number of oy 
people always go away somewhere in th 
spring, and it is quite easy to find an unhooked 
storm sash or bit of porch enclosure that is just 
the thing. 

When I have located something of this sort, 
I tell my husband about it, and in the evening 
we take the car and motor around in the Tight 
direction. Once in a while he says it seens 
like stealing; but that is silly, for I always 
know the people well and am absolutely sur 
that they would not mind in the least. 

The rough work of the frame, etc., is then 
fitted to the sash; and as soon as the snow3s 
off the ground, we set it out. I show my 
husband where it is to go, and he digs a neat 
trench for the sides to set in and banks leaves 
all around to keep out the cold night air. We 
are then rcady to start our seedlings. Some 
of these we actually start in the house, in little, 
shallow trays which my husband makes for me 
in odd moments out of old box covers. 


The Club Seedling Races 


NE of the jolliest features of early garden- 

ing is what we of the Garden Club call 
“seedling races”. A number of us plant the 
same things at the same time, and then at 
the next meeting we bring our trays and sub- 
mit them to the judges, who award a priz 
to the one whose seedlings are the biggest. 
It is really great fun. I am sorry to say that 
I was cheated out of the prize last month 
by a woman I always thought was one of my 
best friends. We were competing with Am. ' 
pholiatum seeds, which, as every one knows, 
produce only the most tiny and delicate 
seedlings. What did she do but bring a tray 
of Gloxona Monstrosa, great, rank things, 
nearly an inch high, and claim they were 
Ampholiatum. There was no one there who 
felt competent to decide, so she got the prize, 
a perfectly adorable trowel, which I could 
just see my husband using for weeding. He 
was furious when I told him about it, and you 
should have seen the look I gave her at church 
the next Sunday. 

My husband liked the idea of these races. 
He said they added a sporting interest to the 
game, so he and a friend of his started 4 
radish race. Isn’t that like a man? They 
could think of nothing more beautiful than 4 
radish. Well, anyway, they were to match 
their trays on a certain date; and when my 
husband went to look at his, he found to his 
horror that they were all dried up, as if they 
had been singed. We found out afterward 
that Selma, the maid, had watered them with 
a bowl of Easter Egg dye which I had left on 
the wash stand. What does my husband do 
but run around to the grocer and fill his tray 
with full-grown radishes! Of course he wod, 
(Continued on page 98) 
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NICKOLAS MURAY 


Now Appearing in Zoé Akins’ «Moonflower”, an Adaptation froma Hungarian Play by Lajos Biro 
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The Laws of Auction 


VANITY FAR 


The Prospects for a Better Code, Now that the A. W. L. Has Taken the Matter in Hand 


T the last Congress of the American Whist 
A teseve, it was voted to recognize the 

game of Auction Bridge, and to nominate 
a committee to revise the laws of that game, 
with a view to adopting an official code to 
govern it, on the same lines that the A.W.L. 
code now governs all duplicate whist matters. 

At an executive meeting of the A.W.L. in 
New York on Jan. 18th, with the new presi- 
dent, H. E. Bidwell, of Hartford, in the chair, 
it was resolved to adopt the laws published 
by the Whist Club of New York for auction 
bridge, and the laws of the Knickerbocker 
Whist Club of New York for duplicate auction. 
These to be official until such time as the 
committee should be ready to report, at the 
next annual meeting, to be held at the Mo- 
hican Hotel, New London. The first two days 
of this meeting, Friday and Saturday, June 
27 and 28, will be devoted to auction bridge 
contests exclusively. The following week, 
June 30 to July 5, will be all whist, unless the 
tournament committee find the demand for 
auction bridge justifies more of it. 

The Auction Bridge Magazine has offered a 
silver trophy, similar to the old Hamilton 
whist trophy, to be competed for by teams of 
four; and there will be special prizes for all 
sorts of pair and individual playing, besides. 
Any member of the A.W.L. is eligible to com- 
pete, and membership cards may be obtained 
from Mr. Bidwell. 


f ike most interesting part of this meeting 
will, naturally, be the proposed changes in 
the laws of auction; and some of these will prob- 
ably be radical. Among those already dis- 
cussed by members of the committee is the 
advisability of simplifying the game by chang- 
ing the scoring value of the suits, making all 
the tricks over the book worth 8 for suits, ro 
for no-trumps, and making all honours multi- 
ples of ro. This would not interfere in any 
why with the present rank of the suits in 
bidding, as one diamond would still overcall 
one club; one spade would be a higher bid than 
one heart, and no-trumps would outbid any- 
thing. 

Four odd would be game from zero in any 
suit bid; three odd in a no-trumper. Simple 
honours in suit, 20 points; four honours, 40; 
five between partners, 50; four in one hand, 80; 
five in one hand, 100; and five divided,go. No- 
trump would remain as at present. 

When it comes to the laws with regard to 
the details of the game, the committee 
has a man’s job ahead of it. The present code 
is only half laws, the other half being a sort 
of dictionary, or glossary, of technical terms, 
which would be all right in a text book, but 
seem quite out of place in the laws, which are 
for those who are supposed to know the game. 
Strictly speaking, a law is something that 
carries with it a penalty, because if there is no 
penalty, it is simply a suggestion as to what 
should be the etiquette of the card table. If 
it is considered necessary to include definitions 
of technical terms, they should be entirely 
separate from the laws, which are seldom 
referred to except by those who are familiar 
with the game. 

The imperfect arrangement or language of 
the present code is shown, among other 


By R. F. FOSTER 
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There are no trumps, and Z leads. YandZ | 
want six tricks. How do they get them? Solu- | 
tion in the May Vanity Fair. 


QUESTIONS ON AUCTION 


| Bridge players everywhere are invited to send 
| to Vanity Fair their votes on the following 
| points in the laws of Auction: 

1. Do you prefer the present method of 
scoring, or would you like to see it changed to an 
equal value for all the suit bids, in the scoring | 
only; the present rank still holding for the 

| bidding? 

| 2. Do you prefer the present revoke penalty, 
or would you make it the same for either side, 
the transfer of two actual tricks, and score the 
hand as the tricks lie at the end? 

3. Do you prefer the present revoke penalty, 
which cancels the entire trick score of the side 
in error, no matter when the revoke occurred; 

| or would you prohibit the taking as penalty of 
any tricks that were won before the revoke was 
made? 

Just the number of the question, followed 
by the word “Present”, or the word “Changed”, 

| will suffice. Address Bridge Editor, Vanity Fair, 
| 19 West 44th Street, New York. 








things, by the fact that it takes no less than 
78 footnotes to explain what is said in the 
text. As there are only 68 laws, this is an 
average of one and a quarter footnotes for 
every law. The English law makers can do 
better than that, as there is not a single foot- 
note in their entire code, although it contains 
110 laws. 

In several instances, we find a law only six 
or seven lines in length requiring four foot- 
notes to explain it, and some of these foot- 
notes read like jokes. That, in connection with 
Law 44, for instance, which says the declarer 
may not forbid the lead of more than three 
suits. Why not say at once that he cannot 
prevent the opponents from leading some- 
thing, or the game would kave to stop? 


Another curiosity is Law 42, which states 
that the player who “inadvertently” says one 
thing and then changes it to another shal] 
be at liberty to do so if it was a slip of the 
tongue, and not a change of mind. Who js 
to decide which it was? 

One of the greatest defects in the present 
code of laws is their want of cohesion, 
Part of the subject is dealt with in one law 
and another part of the same subject in another 
law. What is the penalty for a double out of 
turn, for instance? I have seen ten minute 
spent in looking this up. Law 37 (c) says itis 
the same as a bid out of turn, and refers the 
reader to Law 34. What is the penalty for 
giving improper information to the partner? 
We have not only to read along to the last 
law, but on in the code, No. 61 (d), before we 
find it is precisely the same as in the two 
preceding cases. 


UPPOSE the dealer says, “Two hearts’ 

and immediately corrects himself by saying, 
“Three hearts”. Was the first bid a slip of the 
tongue, or a change of mind? Is this a bid out of 
turn, or giving improper information? There 
is nothing in the laws to decide such a point 
promptly, exactly, and to the satisfaction of 
both parties to the dispute. Even the chair 
man of the committee that drafted these 
laws declined to decide it “off-hand”, when it 
was put tohim. Law 42 might settle the point, 
but for the fact that it says than an “attempt” 
to change may be penalized. But this is not 
an attempt. It is an accomplished fact. He 
has bid three hearts. 

The want of proper arrangement, ability to 
condense, and at the same time to finish a 
subject, is shown in an extraordinary numberof 
cross references, of which there are 96 in the 
code. There are no less than five cross refer- 
ences to one law, No. 35, and six cross refer- 
ences to Law 43. By the time all these have 
been looked up, with cross references of their 
own, all interest in the point under discussion 
is lost. 

Returning to the question of bidding three 
hearts, why could not the three laws referred 
to be grouped together in one brief statement 
to the effect that giving improper information 
to the partner, whether by bidding or doubling 
out of turn, or illegitimately changing the bid, 
should bar the partner of the player in error 
from further bidding during that deal, unless 
the side not in error failed to call attention to 
the error before proceeding with the declara- 
tion? 


HERE are several laws that state a 

offence, but prescribe no penalty. Law4 
says that a player whose partner exposes 4 
card during the bidding must pass when It 
his turn to declare. But suppose he does not 
pass, what is the penalty? A footnote 1 
Law 31 says that no player can bid more that 
seven. What is the penalty if he does? 
there is no penalty, why mention it? 

There is too much redundant matter in the 
present laws. It takes their authors six lins 
to tell us that an imperfect pack is one 2 
which cards are missing, duplicated, or marke 
The law on declaring starts by telling us thé! 

(Continued on page 92) 
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JANE COWL (Right) 
Because, coming first into fame as 
an actress in melodrama, she devel- 
oped her talents in higher dramatic 
ficids; becatse she is the authoress of 
several successful plays; because, in 
the réle of Juliet, she has broken 
every Shakespearean record for 
continuous performances; because 
she is a stage director of high merit; 
because she recently appeared as 
Cleopatra, and is soon to add Viola 
to her Shakespearean rdéles; and 
chiefly because, in the face of certein 
financial risk, she enacted Maeter- 
linck’s ‘‘Pelleas and Melisande’’, 
because she believed the play to bea 
work of consummate dramatic art 


—— 





ss. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


NICHOLAS LONGWORTH 


Because his popularity with the student boay 
at Harvard clearly adumbrated his present 
popularity with the people at large; because 
his wit, over a period of twenty years, has 
brightened with epigram and quip the gloomy 
pages of the Congressional Record; because 
his marriage in the White House failed to 
implant in him the Napoleon complex; but 
chiefly because he is now, in Congress, the 
adroit and resourceful Republican floor leader 


JOSE MARIA SERT (Right) 
Because, though a Spaniard, he has long been 
an important figure in French painting in 
Paris; because he was a pupil of the immortal 

as; because he is today the most gifted 
of mural decorators on the heroic scale; be- 
cause he is, in his decorations, an upholder of 
colour, imagination, and romance, as opposed 
to balance, convention and _ decorative 
Minutiae; and chiefly because he is now pay- 
ing, Gracias a Dios, his first visit to Americz 














NICKOLAS MURAY 





UNDERWOOD & 


UNDERw DOC 


ARNOLD SCHONBERG (Center) 


Because he was one of the first of 
the recognized composers to adopt 
the modernist technique; because. 
with the possible exception of 
Stravinsky, he remains the most un- 
compromising representative of the 
modern impulse in music; because, 
in his youth, he wrote some of the 
finest post-Wagnerian music; be- 
cause he is the composer of “ Ver- 
klarte Nacht’’, one of the most de- 
lightful sextettes for string instru- 
ments produced in our generation; 
because his ‘Pierrot Lunaire’’ has 
been successfully presented here; but 
chiefly because ke is expected, next 
season, to make his first personal 
e@ppearance in New York 





ROBERT FROST 


Because he is perhaps closer to the actual 
spirit of Emerson’s philosophy than any other 
living American; because he has occupied the 
fellowship of creative arts in the University 
of Michigan; because he is as excellent a 
farmer and psychologist as he is a poet; be 
cause he is one of the three living American 
poets most admired in England; and chiefly 
because he can invest a mountain landscape 
or a rustic scene with a positive and uafor- 
gettable lyricism and a personal identity 
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Too much colour! I knew it! Quickly, my 
powder puff! There is nothing like it for add- 
~Y/ Ps ing the bloom of youth to a hurried creation. 

; : i ' But I must be careful where I rest my head 





er: a — 
' eee Y) iat. a 
\ 
A touch of black; just the faintest Now,..to .go through a few trial ex- 
shadow under the eyes. Strange, how pressions. No, it is not right yet. 
men like the suggestion of a storm It makes me look too severe and 
cloud, providing always that there are desperate. When I am, after all, only 
no actual rains of tears desperately hungry 
E> 
\e 
/ “2 | 
A } That’s better! How can I ever thank 
<, Eloise for showing me the lovely shade 
I \ of pink she uses. . . . Though she 
a, . will probably be furious when she / 
a; ie knows I have copied her j 
\ ; 
~ \ ; 
—s “of -~ me ; i 
Zs »- 
j y > een ae 
SE? - 
. S&S Y x ") ; 
¢ Still not quite the right combination. é. " 3 There! But somehow the ensemble 
Eyes, brows, cheeks . all seem : does not seem yet quite perfect. A 
to be right, and yet something is BF inten slight touch at the hair, a shade more 
lacking . . some accent. Ah! I >) . colour at the lips, perhaps will do it 
(3 have it . . . my lips! — 4 a é 
\ /- ) y sa9 
jo A) te 
po » Kone Bee 
x Ss or 
eh QD 
CA 
Z x 
\ 
Enfin! There is the finai touch. When r Drawings by 
all is said and done, a carmine lip is CHARLES MARTIN 


the deciding note. Now I may go out 
confident’y. Let the world doits worst 


The Meditations of a Make-up Mirror 
A Few Reflections in Confidence that are Always Made by a Lady Before Her Glass 
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The Golfer Who Changed His Style 


A Speculation Upon the Possibilities of Fluctuation, from Time to Time, in a Player’s Characteristic Manner 


changed their styles? Of course, you can 

think, and I can think, of hundreds who 
say they have done so. They say it every time 
they do a good score, and imagine themselves 
to have found the eternal secret. We say it 
ourselves, but what do our friends say? They, 
[am afraid, see no difference at all. When they 
see us silhouetted against the sky-line, they 
exclaim, “There’s old so-and-so. You could tell 
him a mile away.” 

Personally, I can remember in a fairly long 
experience just one, or perhaps I may allow 
myself, two golfers who have really and truly 
changed their styles. I have very good cause 
to remember one of them. Some two or three 
years ago, he was by no means a bad player, 
put he had one serious fault. At the top of his 
swing, his right elbow rose mountains high in 
the air, so that he looked like one of the golfers 
shown in woodcuts in prehistoric manuals of 
the game. Being a very painstaking person, he 
went to a golf school, and wrestled in prayer 
with his fault. 

When next I saw him, it was in a tourna- 
ment, and he was a changed man. He kept 
that elbow tucked in to his side by sheer force 
of character. One could see the elbow strug- 
gling to be free, and my friend with set teeth 
keeping it down; and ever and anon as he 
walked between the strokes, he would slyly 
practice swinging an imaginary club, looking 
sternly at his elbow the while. He played very 
well in that tournament, and I endeavoured 
to say so in my report of it. 


He: many golfers do you know who have 


The Case of Mr. Woolley 


WAS an innocent creature, with no thought 

of adouble entendre, for I wrote: “Mr. H. is 
now a very good golfer, having conquered the 
habit of lifting his elbow.” Poor H. isa member 
of the Stock Exchange, where they are fond 
of ribald jokes; and when he turned up there 
next day he was greeted by a huge cartoon 
of himself, depicted with his elbow tied down 
to his side, trying vainly to reach a large whis- 
ky and soda, held temptingly just out of his 
reach. It is evidence of his forgiving character 
that he and I are still friends. However, the 
laugh is entirely with him, for in his new style 
he has won a championship that needs a good 
deal of winning. 

My second instance is that of another very 
good player, Mr. F. A. Woolley, who would 
certainly have played in one of our Walker 
Cup sides against America, if illness had not 
cruelly laid him by the heels. I first saw him 
play when he was a schoolboy of sixteen or so. 
He then had the typical boy’s style of “bom- 
bastic freedom”, exaggerated to the uttermost 
point, so that the club dangled round his toes 
at the top of his swing. I did not meet him 
again till he was a young man of four or five 
and twenty, and chosen to play for England 
against Scotland. Then he had the shortest 
swing that I ever saw in a first class player. 
He took the club no further back than most 
people do in playing a short mashie shot, and 
thrust it through and after the ball with the 
Most tremendous follow-through imaginable. 
I asked him how he had so completely revo- 
lutionized his swing, and he could only say 
that, as far as he knew, the change had come 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


naturally and unconsciously when he adopted 
the overlapping grip. 

Apart from these two examples, I cannot 
recall any golfer who has changed his style to 
outward appearance. A man may put his feet 
in rather different places at different times; 
he may swing just a little longer or shorter, 
faster or slower; but he Jooks essentially the 
same. The Ethiopian cannot change his swing, 
any more than he can his skin. I do not mean 
to be depressing when I say this. The poor 
Ethiopian may enormously improve his meth- 
ods, even though the general impression he 
produces on the unobservant eye be exactly 
what it always was. It is not merely the swing- 
ing of the club that makes us know our friend 
on the dim horizon. It is his whole air, made 
up of a hundred little tricks and manrerisms. 


Marks of Identificatica 


I KNOW you by the waggling of your “head” 
says Ursula to Antonio, in Much Ado About 
Nothing; and it is a most discrirsinating re- 
mark from a golfing point of view. It is the 
way in which he looks at the line, takes up 
his stand and waggles his club that makes us 
know our friend, quite as much as his actual 
swing. We are ready to swear to him long 
before he strikes, and so have a pieconceived 
notion of how he is going to swing the club. 

It gives one just a little bit os a shock nowa- 
days to come suddenly across a photograph 
of Harry Vardon as he was when he reigned 
supreme and peerless in the gutty days. For 
one thing, he was a great deal slimmer than 
he is now. Andrew Kirkaldy used to call him 
the “greyhound”, which would not today be 
so appropriate. For another, he swung the 
club much further; he swung it an appreciable 
distance past the horizontal. For a third point, 
he has to some extent cut out that wonder- 
fully timed sway of the body on the back swing. 
To use a phrase which is, I think, George 
Duncan’s, he now takes up rather less room 
in making the swing than when he was younger. 

Yet, the fact remains that if I go out and 
watch him tomorrow, he will appear to me 
exactly the same Vardon whom I first saw at 
Ganton, in 1896, just after his first champion- 
ship victory. There will be the same perfect 
rhythm and footwork, the same indefinable 
characteristic little lift in the back swing, the 
same stereotyped graceful finish, time after 
time. Or at least, they will seem the same 
to me. 


The Danger of “Swaying”’ 


FANCY it must be asign of age to curtail the 

sway of the body. Weare rightly warned in 
the text books against the awful danger of 
swaying, and yet some very great players have 
swayed, palpably, though with perfect art. 
But as they get older, they either deliberately 
or unconsciously lose a little of it. Ray cer- 
tainly does not throw his weight as far back 
on to his right foot as he once did; neither, of 
course, is there so big a corresponding lurch 
on to the left, as he hits. Herd, again, is an- 
other who, at the age of 54, has curbed his 
juvenile exuberance. 

At one time, if you stood opposite Herd as 
he was driving, and carefully watched a tree 
or a telegraph post in line with his head, you 


could see how far his head moved away from 
its original position on the back swing. It 
gave one a positively uncomfortable sensation, 
like that of watching the horizon go up, up, 
and up, or down, down, down, on board a rol- 
ling ship. Today, though Sandy still lashes at 
the ball with the ferocity of perennial youth, 
most of that sway has gone. But ina broad, 
general sense, there is no change. Nobody who 
is not blind or idiotic could doubt for a moment 
that it was the same Sandy. 

Taylor, again, is still Taylor, though his 
stand is far more “square” today than when he 
first burst on the world, flicking brassy shots 
up to the pin like mashie shots. 

Mr. John Ball, in his youthful days, had a 
noticeably wide straddle, and played with the 
ball very far back, almost opposite his right 
foot. Today, the years have so far tamed him 
that he has his feet fairly close together, and 
the ball in a more orthodox position, only a 
little behind the left heel. But it does not need 
the button-hole of great occasion, nor the stock- 
ings with red tops, nor that unmistakable 
walk with the bent knee, to make one exclaim 
delightedly as one looks out of the window at 
Hoylake, “There's John!”. The essential beauty 
of the swing is unique and unchanged, just as 
unchanged as is, alas! the essential ugliness of 
our own swings, even on those days to be 
marked by a white stone, on which we fancy 
we have “got it right at last”. 


A Distinguished Amateur 


OUGHT not to leave out one modern in- 

stance of a change of a somewhat different 
order. That is in the case of Mr. H. D. Gillies, 
whom some American golfers have met in Eng- 
land; a very fine and ingeniousplayer, and inci- 
dentally,a surgeon who has made a world-wide 
reputation by his wonderful facial surgery dur- 
ing the war. He has now, for some little. time 
past, been flabbergasting the orthodox here, 
and possibly some rumour of his heresy has 
even crossed the Atlantic. He has taken to 
playing his tee shots with a club having a face 
21% inches deep, off a tee varying from three to 
fifteen inches in height. His tee consists of a 
stick, with a spike at the bottom to fix it into 
the ground. The upper part of it is clothed in 
india rubber tubing, and on the summit of the 
tubing sits the ball. The idea is that of hitting 
the ball away with a flat, sweeping movement, 
such as we employ when the ball lies rather 
“above us” on a bank; and whether or not it is 
a sound one, Mr. Gillies certainly drives with 
great accuracy and power from the top of his 
preposterous tower. But the curious thing is 
that, though he may have changed the face of 
the whole game of golf, he has not changed him- 
self in the least; he remains simply “Giles”, as 
he is affectionately called, hitting off a high tee. 

I have been trying to think whether any 
American player has, in my eyes, appreciably 
changed his style. There is one who has, I 
think, to some extent, and that is Mr. Evans. 
If I try to conjure up a vision of him as he 
appeared at Prestwick, in 1911, there does 
seem a difference. He almost certainly has 
a shorter swing today than he had then; but 
there is something more. In that ruthless 
search after simplicity and accuracy, he has 

(Continued on page 100) 
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_ How Lucky Americans Will Ride This pric 


Year—the Season’s Smartest Cars pre 











THE JOLSON CAR IN THE OPEN POSITION 





(Above) Showing the complete collapsibility of this No 
beautiful car for fair weather driving. The car is tha 
painted dark blue, with blue broadcloth upholstery whi 





INTERESTING 





THE STURDY REO WITH AN 
WINDSHIELD 


Above) The twentieth year of Reo history is signalized 


A STUNNING CUSTOM-BUILT DODGE 
(Below) E. J. Thompson Company has recently 


by the appearance o! this substantia] and sensible built this dignified little four-passenger sedan on ' (Be 
touring car, with a powerful 50 h.p. six-cylinder engine the Dodge chassis. Note particularly the balloon bee 
tires, the disc wheels, and the built-in trunk at rear for 

this 





THE BABY MOON, HEAD ON 


(Above) While it has the standard 56 inch 

tread, the little Moon has a graceful, narrow 

THE NEW MOON body which offers little resistance to the wind 

(Above) One of the most interesting introductions 
of the early year has been that of the little Moon 
six-cylinder car, selling at less than $1000. This 
small, but practical, machine has al] the well known 
Moon parts and features, and optional equipment 
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' A NEW TYPE OF ESTATE BUS 


(Above) There is a growing interest on the part of 
country estate owners for this type of utility car, 
which is variously called the estate bus, station 
wagon, and suburban body. The one illustrated is 
the latest Cantrell model, for the Dodge chassis 


THE REWARD OF AL JOLSON’S 
LABOURS 
(Right) A very unusual type of car is 
this Rolls-Royce with Demarest body, 
just built for Al Jolson, the famous Ka, - 
black-face comedian. It is a sedan- ~ — : . Nas . : ai BA 
cabriolet, and its top is entirely collap- j o ia Be ee? : 
sible. It was designed by LeBaron ~ 2 - . ie ee : 3 "eb 
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This group of new standard and 
custom built automobiles represents 
the quintescence of effort of the 
motor car industry to the present 
time. They include a number of 
price classes, but every one of them 
indicates a great improvement over 
previous designs in the matters of 
beauty, comfort, efficiency of opera- 
tion, economy, speed, and safety 
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CHRYSLER DOES IT AGAIN 


Nothing has interested motorists more this year % : 9 

than the appearance of the new Chrysler Six, of 

which the roadster model is illustrated. It has 
four-wheel brakes and interesting details 


THE RELIABLE CADILLAC IN NEW VESTMENTS 
(Above) The justly popular new Cadillac is shown here 
with an Amesbury sedan-limousine body, with a top 
of the soft type, and black and maroon leather upholstery 


HUDSON SUPER-SIX FOR FIVE 


(Below) Many improvements and refinements have 
been made in the new Hudson five-passenger sedan 
for 1924. A long and interesting history has made 
this one of America’s most distinguished cars 





FIAT’S TELESCOPING STEERING WHEEL 


A striking novelty is the adjustable steering 

wheel on the new Fiat “519"’. The shaft 
telescopes into the steering column A CUSTOM-BUILT FRANKLIN 

Re (Above) This fleet looking roadster is the newest 

Franklin, equipped with a smart body by the North 

Shore Franklin Company. It retains the individual 

Franklin hood and radiator lines, and has many 
interesting new mechanical touches 








THE NEW BUICK FOR UTILITY AND 
COMFORT 


(Above) Beauty, mechanical excellence, and 
modernity of design distinguish the new Buick five- 
passenger sedan. Its wheelbase is 120 inches and 
it is considerably more roomy than its predecessor 


THE STARTLING NEW FIAT 


(Left) The most interesting foreign 
visitor this year is the amazing new 
Fiat Model ‘“519”’’, which fairly bris- 
tles with new ideas. It is shown here 
with an American body, by Budd 
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For the Well Dressed Man 


Notes for the Smartly Dressed Man at the Spring Wedding Party 


formal and informal. For the informal 

wedding, a man can get by if he is not 
“dressed to the nines”, but for the formal 
wedding, a man must be properly turned out 
in every detail: and therefore a close study of 
the notes and illustrations on this page will 
greatly assist the man who is not perfectly 
informed in such details. 

The classic dress for the formal day wedding, 
whether it be at church or house, is the cutaway 
worn with striped trousers, a top hat, dress 
boots, a smart collar and tie like any of those 
illustrated on this page, and a waistcoat of the 
same material as the cutaway, or a light 
coloured waistcoat of linen or cloth. This 
turnout is not only proper for the groom. the 
best man, and the ushers, but for the guests as 
well. Many of the younger men at the smartest 
weddings, both in town and country, prefer the 
short black coat with striped or light gray 
cheviot trousers to the cutaway; and for an 
informal wedding, the groom and best man 
may also choose this combination, though it is 
less well in keeping with the importance of the 
réles played by the groom and his best man 
than the cutaway, and is, therefore. generally 
worn only by the guests on such occasions. 

Since weddings are practically the only 
occasions on which men wear formal clothes 


[tora are two kinds of weddings— 














A short black coat, worn with light gray cheviot 

trousers and a waistcoat of the same material as 

the jacket, or a light gray waistcoat in linen or 
cloth is popular with the younger men 





For formal day dress, either the wing collar 
with a flaring or narrow bow tie or a puff 
tie, or the turned down collar with a sailor’s 
knot are equally correct. The choice should 
be based on which best becomes a man 


during the early spring and summer, this 
article lays particular stress on dress for 
weddings, and does not deal with formal day 
apparel in general, which, though the same in 
detail, allows of greater variation. because at 
this time of the year the only excuse for formal 
day dress is that of a wedding 

One example of the slight difference between 
formal day dress in spring and that of the 
winter season is the matter of the light gray 
cheviot trousers, shown on the man at the left, 
which may be worn only with a tail coat or a 
short jacket in spring, whereas striped trousers 
may be worn the year round. Light waist- 
coats, which are usually made of white, gray or 
buff cloth or linen are a possible choice at this 
time of the year, whereas a waistcoat of the 
same material as the tail coat or short jacket is 
preferable in winter. White linen spats, with 
black calf or patent leather oxfords, are very 
smart in the spring; but the cloth top boot or 
the low black calf skin shoe may be worn the 
year round for formal day wear. 

The wedding party for a formal church 
ceremony is generally dressed more or less alike. 
The only possible variations are in the choice 
of the collars, ties, and waistcoats that are 
worn. Since the ushers should be dressed alike, 
they should decide among themselves on the 
style of collar and tie to be worn. The ties 
should all be made of the same silk for the 
ushers, and the same kind of flower should be 
worn in their buttonholes. Bachelor buttons or 
white carnations are the usual thing. Every 
man in the wedding party should wear a top 
hat. A uniform boot or shoe adds to the ap- 
pearance of the wedding party. 

The groom and his best man, who are the 






The smart set footgear for formal day 
wear in spring is a black patent leather 
oxford, with white linen spats. Cloth 
top boots and low black calf shoes are, 
however, equally correct 


most important male members of the cast 
look well when a little more elaborately 
dressed than the ushers and the attending 
guests. A perfect combination for this pair 
would be a cutaway, worn with light gray 
cheviot trousers, a wing collar, a puff tie, 3 
light waistcoat in pearl gray or buff, and 
patent leather boots, with pearl gray or buf 
cloth tops or black patent leather oxfords 
with white linen spats. The choice of collar 
and tie should be based on what is most be. 
coming to the groom. A wing collar with a 
wide opening is preferable, and it should be 
worn with a bow or puff tie. But since many 
men prefer to wear a turned-down collar witha 
sailor’s knot, that is allowable, if becoming, 

For country weddings, whether in a nearby 
church or the house or garden of the bride 
less formality may be observed. The groom 
and his best man might copy the dress of the 
man shown in the illustration at the left, and be 
in excellent taste. Garden weddings are be- 
coming more and more popular, and when the 
bride wears some summery looking frock and 
a hat instead of the usual veil, many liberties 
may be taken by the groom. A white suit of 
flannel or linen, a double breasted jacket, or a 
blue jacket with white trousers would be a very 
smart turnout for the groom, the best man, and 
the other attendants. 





Drawings by 
CARL HASLAM 


The tail coat with top hat, striped trousers, 

light waistcoat, and a puff tie still remains the 

smartest and most correct turnout for the groom 
at the fashionable day weddings 
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Metropolitan Shopping Opportunities for Men 


The Latest Thing in Accessories for Evening Clothes 





| The latest thing for evening wear with a 


tail coat is a white one-end tie, waistcoat, 
and shirt, which are made of the same 
material (a honeycombed piqué). The 
white tie is exactly like the one-end black 
tie illustrated opposite, and either of the 
waistcoats illustrated below are correct to 
wear with this combination, when made of 





the matching material. Price of shirt. 


$6.25; tie $1.25 





The above model of waistcoat has been copied 
from the latest one made for the Prince of 
Wales by his London haberdasher. It may be 
worn with either tail coat or dinner jacket, 
and is of the same material as the shirt front 
and one-end white tie described above. This 
waistcoat isthenewest thing in London. Price, 
single breasted, $10.50; double breasted, $12.50 





Note—If you care to buy 
any article illustrated on 
this page, on receipt of a 
stamped envelope Vanity | 
Fair will direct you to the 
shop where the article may 
be purchased. If you pre- 
fer, Vanity Fair will make 
the purchase for you, on 
receipt of a certified check, 
a check on a New York | 
bank, or a money order 
made out to the order of 
Vanity Fair Shopping Ser- 
vice, 19 West 44th St., 
New York City. For this | 
service, a charge of twenty- 
five cents on all articles 
under $10.00, and fifty 
cents on all articles over 
$10.00, included in the 
price quoted on each 
article, is made to cover 
cost of postage, etc. 











Shown above is the smartest and most cor- 
rectly cut dinner jacket that may be bought 
ready-to-wear. It is quite short, with silk- 
faced peaked lapels, and has those square, 
broad shoulders which are the outstanding 
features of the smart London tailor’s cut. 
Further particulars as to where this suit may 
be bought at the nearest dealer, the price, etc. 
will be given on request 





The newest thing in evening ties is the 
one-end black or white tie illustrated here 
and at the left. The loose end is tucked 
under the collar and behind the bosom of 
the shirt. A plain, stiff-bosomed shirt, or 
one of the material described opposite, is 
the correct thing to wear with both dinner 
jacket and tail coat. The smartest studs 


are those of real or imitation pearls, as 
Price of imitation pearls, 


shown here. 
$5.25; tie, $2.75; shirt, $4.75 





Another model of a well cut, yet conservative, 

waistcoat for evening wear, with either tail 

coat or dinner jacket. Note the lapels button 

at the top, which allows of their being laun- 

dered flat without a crease, so that the roll 

front may be adjusted by the wearer. Price, 
$15.50 
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A smart and well cut street 

shoe of medium weight, in 

either black or brown calf, 

from one of London’s best 

known bootmakers, is now 

obtainable in New York. 
Price, $15.50 


Note—In advance of the season, some of 
the smartest things being shown in the 
New York shops have been selected by 
Vanity Fair to help our readers secure 
things that are interesting and slightly 
“different”, with which to freshen their 
summer wardrobes and reflect the latest 
thing in the mode for sport wear. Vanity 
Fair will gladly furnish the names of the 
New York shops at which these articles 
may be bought, or make the purchases for 
you, according to the directions on the 
foregoing shopping page of this issue 
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A heavy sport shoe with no 
toe cap, of the Blucher type, 
with heavy rubber soles, is 
another importation by the 
same bootmaker as the shoe 
shown opposite, and is one of 
the newest models from Lon- 
don. Price, $16.50 


A belted sheepskin Norfolk jacket, of a 
light shade of tobacco brown, is excellent 
for country wear with trousers or knickers 
of flannel, homespun, or whipcord, when 
worn with sport shirts, sweaters, and 
country shoes. Price, $25.50 
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A very smartly cut pair of ready-to-wear knickers, 

which have been copied from a model made by one of 

the best New York tailors. They are made in white 
cotton whipcord. Price, $13.50 


A slip-on sweater, with golf stockings to match, in 

taupe or gray with crossbar lines in blue, is a good 

example of this popular combination for sportsmen. 
Sweater, $16.50; stockings, $6.25 


Drawings by 
CARL HASLAM 





i 





The Prince of Wales has introduced a new 
fashion in both double and single breasted 
blue flannel patched pocket jackets, with 
brass buttons in place of bone buttons. They 
are worn with flannel or linen trousers for 
country and beach wear. Price of double 
breasted jacket, $28.50; price, single breasted, 


A heavy sport shoe, with a 

suggestion of a moccasin and 

the tongue of a Scotch brogue, 

is imported from England by 

the maker of the shoes shown 

at the top of the page. Price, 
$25.50 


The “Sportocasin”’ is one of 
the new ideas in sport shoes, 
for the sole of the upper part 
is made like that of a moccasin, 
which is then attached toa 
crépe or crude rubber sole. 

Price, $13.00 $16.50 


Metropolitan Shopping Opportunities for Men 


Some Advanced Styles for Spring and Summer, Seen in the New York Shops 
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You. will often make your 
whole meal on this soup! 





gViceTAs 


Sy Ciorpecs sour ca ; 
N Nod, ae Soup for health— 
every day ! 












Luncheon and supper are often troublesome meals to plan. 


Here is a soup so varied in its ingredients, so hearty in its nourish- 
ment that it makes a delicious and satisfying midday or evening meal. 


. Fifteen delicious vegetables are blended in it, 
=~ with stimulating beef broth, substantial cereals, 
¢ fresh herbs and dainty seasoning—thirty-two 


‘Y ~ different ingredients. 
Sy 


SS, 


hole meal or first course, it is delightful always. 


Sing a song of Campbell's 
All the work is done: 
Here’s a feast of good things— 
Thirty-two in one! 





21 Kinds 12 cents a can 





LOOKS FOR TrlS ReOeN OA rl SS LADS 
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A small, light, portable set, designed 
especially for the entertainment cf 
motor campers and motorboats 


An interesting portable radio set which 
weighs 17 pounds, costs $75, and operates 
on dry cells. Its size is 15 x 7'» x 7 inches 





VANITY FAIR 





An interior view of the little radio set 
at the left, showing the simplicity and 
compactness of its parts for car use 


Aerial Vaudeville While You Motor 


Portable Radio Sets Bring Jazz, Weather Reports, and Bedtime Stories to dutomobile and Motorboat Wanderers 


MERICANS seem to be divided quite 
sharply into two classes—those who like 


radio, and those who hate it. Most men 
belong to the former class, and most women 
to the latter. The psychology of this situation 
is rather easily understandable. Radio is 
probably the most important, or, at least, the 
most universally interesting scientific develop- 
ment of our generation. The average man, 
realizing this, is quite fascinated, theretore, 
when he turns a couple of dials and brings into 
his own living room,in Skaneateles, New York, 
a performance being given in Havana, Cuba. 
He is further intrigued when a few more turns 
of the dials usher him in on musical or other 
activities taking place in dozens of other 
widely separated spots. 

Women, on the other hand, are engaged with 
matters of lesser moment. The forward creep 
of civilization, as interpreted by a jazz band in 
Davenport, Iowa, and listened to in Aitvona, 
Pennsylvania, to them means little in the 
abstract ifthe transmission is not clear and 
free from those squeals, squeaks, and other 
harsh interruptions which sometimes happen in 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 


the best regulated radio sets. Say what you 
will, women are constantly acting various parts 
for the benetit of male audiences. When a 
man is listening in on a radio, his entire at- 
tention is engrossed in his efforts to separate 





Donald McMillan, using the powerful receiving 

and sending set installed in his schooner * Bow- 

doin"’, with which he keeps in constant touch 
with civilization while ‘‘dug in” the Arctic ice 


the strange noises of stations WXY from those 
of station, SOL, a thousand miles away. For 
the moment. he is impervious. Then, again, 
the radio presents another hardship in that, 
while it is working, conversation must be re 
duced to a minimum. 

One of our largest newspapers, working in 
conjunction with several of the big middle 
western broadcasting stations, has conducteda 
series of correspondence tests which have 
produced seemingly satisfactory conclusions 
that there are, at the moment, approximately 
twenty-five million confirmed radio addicts. 
Naturally enough, the number is growing con- 
stantly as new converts fall under its spell, and 
as radio equipment improves in quality and 
goes down in price. 

The lover of the outdoors, the motor camper, 
and the owner of a cruising motorboat are all 
dangerously susceptible to the ravages of the 
radio germ. It is for these people that some 
really remarkable portable radio sets have been 
devised which can be carried by car or boat, 
or even motorcycle or canoe, into the “great 

(Continued on page go) 





THE RADIO IN CAMP 


Motor camping with a radio is infinitely more entertaining than plain motor camping. The set used by these people is a three tube affair 
which, with loud speaker, head phones, dry batteries, and complete equipment, is slightly smaller than an ordinary suitcase. It costs $90 
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The passport 
to Pleasure Island 


A package of chocolates that speaks of the far-off isles where cacao trees bend 
in the breeze of the Spanish Main. 

A visit to PLEASURE ISLAND is best when made by a man and a maid, and 
together they enjoy the plunder from this wonderful chest of chocolates. 

Anyone, at any age, can explore PLEASURE ISLAND provided they have 
not lost the youthful keen taste for good things, the love of romance, the imagina- 
tion to see the picturesque. 

What does this odd and beautiful box of chocolates mean to you? Do you 
thrill to the call of its bags of bullion sweets and its tray of candy treasures? If 
you do you have the passport to PPEASURE ISLAND. 


The PLEASURE ISLAND package is one of Whitman’s Quality Group which includcs 
THE SAMPLER, SALMAGUNDI, THE FUSSY package and other celebrated sweets. Buy them 
from the nearest dealer-agent. Write to the nearest Branch for an illustrated booklet. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Sole makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
New York Branch: 215 W. 33rd St. San FranciscoBranch: 449 Minna St. Chicago Branch: 1537 Michigan Ave.,South 
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Kaskel & Kaskel 


ECOMMEND 


Appropriate Selections for Early Spring 


An agreeable change 
from the prevailing 
shades of the winter 
season are cravats of 
Shepherd Plaid with 
over-stripes in har- 
monizing colors. This 
collection includes a 
variety of color com- 
binations— essentially 
and seasonably bright 
$5.00. Equally attrac- 
tive and somewhat more 
conservative in design 
are two colored striped 
grenadines (Left) $5.00, 
and satin striped print- 
ed crepes (Right) $4.50. 





The Aldwych 


Illustrated is anew glove— 
desirable because of the 
velvety softness of its 
mocha skin and the dura- 
bility of its rip-proof 
stitching. It comes in two 
shades—buff and _ slate. 
Being light weight and 
well cut, it affords a de- 
gree of finger freedom 
that is not often secured. 
$7.50 








Those who hold comfort 
as well as appearance of 
paramount importance 
will welcome the 
“Aldwych”—a new and 
slightly higher model of 
our exclusive line of Semi- 
Soft Collars. These main- 
tain their shape and are 
featured by hand-made 
buttonholes and bands 
with pure linen against the 
neck—75c each—$9.00 
per dozen, 





A super quality Fancy Silk 
Hose with stripes of con- 
trasting colors is appropri- 
ate at this season. A luxury 
—miade in France and exe- 
cuted with characteristics of 
French genius. (Left) Ac- 
cordian Rib with stripes 
around $10.00. (Right) 
Multi-colored with mottled 
lengthwise stripes $6.50. 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE CAREFUL ATTENTION 


567 FIFTH AVENUE at 46th STREET, NEW YORK 


40 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 





VANITY Farr 





A GORGEOUS TOURING CAR FOR AN EAST INDIAN PRINCE 


This striking seven-passenger touring car on the 40 h. p. six-cylinder 

Lanchester chassis was recently built in England for His Highness, the 

Thakore Sahib of Gondal. Note the saddle seat for a native servant 
at the rear of the front mudguards 


Eu ropean 


Motoring 


| Races and Mechanical Innovations in England and France 





By JOHN PRIOLEAU 


while to look ahead to any sporting 

event. the race for the second 
European Grand Prix, to be held at Lyons 
on August 3rd, is already the most 
eagerly discussed subject in motoring 
circles. 

It is not so much the excitement of the 
race itself. or the possibilities of very high 
speeds being attained and maintained, 
which are filling people’s minds, as the 
fact that two of the most novel and inter- 
esting developments in automotive design 
hitherto shown will be tried out. These 
are the super-charger and the infinitely 
variable gear; and if either of these inven- 
tions survives the gruelling test of between 
60 and 7o miles an hour over a short and 
twisting circuit for hours at a time. one 
may safely look forward to more than 
usually interesting developments in 1925 
pleasure cars. The super-charger has, of 
course, already been used in racing cars, 
notably on the English Brooklands race 
track; but on the last occasion, in the 200- 
mile race for light cars (the general desig- 
nation in Europe for all machines having 
an engine cubic capacity not exceeding 
1.500 c. c.) the favourites in the race, the 
F. I. A. T., which were all fitted with the 
charger, experienced trouble which lost 
them the event. The winner, the English 
Alvis, without charger, averaged over 90 
miles—a circumstance which suggests 
really thrilling speeds when the charger 
functions properly. The F. I. A. T., before 
their breakdown, had lapped at well 
over 100 miles an hour. 

It is fairly certain that every competitor 
in the Grand Prix will be so fitted. En- 
trants comprise the Italian F. I. A.T. 
(4 cars), the English Sunbeam (3 cars), 
the French Bugatti (4 cars), the new 
Talbot-Darracq, the Delage (3 cars), the 
Rolland-Pillain and the Voisin, and, fin- 
ally, the Italian Alfa-Romeo (3 cars). 
These, or at all events the first four named, 
are thoroughly representative of their 
respective industries, and their perform- 
ance will be watched with the closest 
attention. 


\ LTHOUGH seven months is along 


HILE it is not yet officially an- 

nounced that Voisin will enter a car 
fitted with the Lavaud infinitely variable 
gear, I understand there is little doubt 
that he will do so. The Lavaud is one of 
two gears which have recently been put 
before the public, the other being the Con- 
stantinesco, which was heralded (a shade 
prematurely, I think) in the more sensa- 


tional section of the London Press as the 
beginning of the end of all motor prob- 
lems. This gear, which is a miracle of 
ingenuity, is not in use on the road; but 
the Lavaud has been properly tried out 
and has given some really startling results 
in France. If the Grand Prix proves that 
a gear which automatically adapts its 
ratio to the needs of the engine is a work- 
ing proposition, we mayexpect some inter- 
esting exhibits at the autumn London and 
Paris expositions. 

1924 promises to earn the title of the 
motor racing year, especially in France. 
On July 13th, the new track at Miramas, 
near Marseilles, will be opened with a 500- 
mile race for “all-comers”, without restric- 
tion of engine size, weight, or number of 
crew. The prizes will be generous (in 
French money), 100,000 francs going to 
the winner, 50,000 and 25,000 to second 
and third. A special prize of 20,000 francs 
will be awarded to the competitor who 
beats the world’s record speed for 500 
miles, at present held by the American 
driver, J. Murphy, which he set up at 
Indianapolis in 1922 with a speed of 94.48 
miles an hour. 


HERE is a talk of the possibility of a 

road-race being held in Ireland this year 
—a pleasant and promising indication of 
“better things” in the distressful country. 
Nothing has been decided as yet, but the 
Royal Automobile Club is instituting a 
search for a suitable course, either in 
North Ireland or in the Irish Free State. 
The latter Government is said to be very 
favourably disposed towards the scheme, 
which it is generally hoped may maten- 
alize. : 

My American readers, who “think in 

millions” as regards automobiles, will 
be amused to learn that, for the first time 
on record, the number of motor vehicles 
registered in Great Britain exceeds one 
million. On August 31st of last year, 
the figures had reached the imposing total 
of 1,117,590. Not a serious rival to Amer- 
ican registrations, perhaps; but, for the 
size of the country, this is, quite fair. In 
fact, there are many people today who 
would be very glad to see the total redu 
by half, owing to the increasingly con- 
gested state of the roads and streets. 
New “by-pass” roads are being opened up 
to relieve the London traffic. but with the 
sales of good light cars daily increasing, it 
will be a long time before the main roads 
become comfortable places in which to 
spend a fine summer’s day. 
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THE MAGIC MIRROR v y y 
v y OF THE MOTOR INDUSTRY 


HE man who is on the verge of buying a new car 

- can obtain a good idea of automotive values by 
studying the used car market. @Here are assembled 
the new cars of former years of all manufacturers. 
@AIl of them have been subjected to the acid test 
of usage, have been driven many months and many 
miles. @ Their performance, endurance, economy 
and position in public esteem are all graphically 
summed up in their resale value. @ Looking into 
this market, as into a magic mirror, one can learn the 
true merits of the new cars of today from the resale 
records of the old. (A high resale value is positive 
evidence of fine quality in materials, engineering and 
manufacturing. It points indisputably to a pro- 
duct that is exceptionally reliable, enduring and eco- 
nomical. QInvestigating this market, buyers of fine 
cars will rediscover concerning the Cadillac what they 
already know: that it is supremely dependable, that 
no limit has yet been found to its life, that it 1s the pay- 
ing investment in its field. @They will find, in fact, 
that‘‘Cadillac resale value is the envy of the industry.” 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Insured! A Perfect Pipe 
Perfectly Protected 


You need not be an expert to tell whether the briar in a 
Milano is properly aged, and free from flaws—whether the 
pipe will smoke sweet and stay sweet—whether or not the 
bowl is likely to crack or burn... . 


When you buy a WDC Milano, you buy a pipe that must be 
perfect—a pipe backed by an Insurance Policy stronger than 
the strongest guarantee. You buy a pipe fashioned from cen- 
tury-old Italian briar by skilful craftsmen—a pipe which will 
be replaced free of charge should the bowl crack or burn. Fven 
the stem, hand cut from vulcanite, is covered by a liberal breakage 


clause. 


Dealers everywhere offer Milano Pipes in a full range of shapes 
—each $3.50 and up. You'll find among them a pipe which 





suits you to a nicety—well-balanced, comfortable and sweet- 


smoking from the first puff. Clean and free-drawing, too— 
thanks to the sanitary aluminum tube. Look for the White 
Triangle on the stem. 


Wa. DEMUTH & CO., 230 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
W orld’s Largest Manufacturers of Fine Pipes 


MILANO 


Che Insured Pipe 
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VANITY Fayp 


Modern Art 


(Continued from page 56) 


strate that a manifest copy, or more 


| probably an honest picture by a lubberly 








contemporary, is just as satisfactory for 
purposes of decoration as an authentic 
old masterpiece would be; and that that 
delicious note of pearly gray above the 
sofa in the corner of the drawing room— 
the Lancret fan from the Bon Marché— 
does its business as adequately as if it 
were really by Watteau. - 

Obviously, it is wasteful to use first 
rate pictures for purposes of decoration: 


| besides, there are so many bad or mediocre 
| with which something must be done. 


Think of all the family portraits! A 
roving eye, no matter how sensitive, will 
hardly take in more than surface quality 
and general disposition; and to get up and 
peer into a picture is very unsociable, and 
perhaps not very profitable in the thick of 
general conversation. Yet, as everyone 
who cares seriously for visual art knows, 
the only way in which one can get at the 
significance of a picture is by peering into 
it, by attending it as one attends a poem 
or a piece of music. And, except in public 
galleries, which have inconveniences of 
their own, one can rarely attend to 
pictures hanging on walls. 


AINTERS understand this: they 

show their works one by one, setting 
them on the easel. Unfortunately, in 
studios, one is apt to=feel so much em- 
barrassed by the presence of the artist, 
so anxious to say the right thing, so bent 
on saying something, that the best part of 
that energy which should go into ap- 
preciation and comprehension is drawn 
off into making oneself agreeably sym- 
pathetic. It is a little better at the 
dealer’s: there it is a little easier to re- 
treat’ into ‘that corner of oneself which 
reacts to painting. But even at the 
dealer’s, one -is harassed by a sense of 
obligation; one feels bound to give the 
impression ‘either that one may be going 


| to buy_oneself{,, or—if that is manifestly 


out of the question—to persuade someone 
richer to buy. A small public gallery can 
sometimes be delightful; but the malaise, 
the heavy inhibition, which too often 
overcomes us as we enter the great 
national collections, is a familiar and 
constantly recuring affliction which re- 
quires, and will some day get, I hope, 
careful analysis. 

The conditions necessary to the perfect 


appreciation of pictures seem to me to be 
these: (a) that the pictures should be 
exhibited one by one on an easel: (b) 
that, though comment should not be 
discouraged, it should not be expected: 
(c) that the spectators should have cong 
together expressly to look at picty 
not to do something else and look at 
them incidentally, between dances or op 
the way down to dinner; (d) that smoking 
should be permitted. If I am right, the 
best way of seeing pictures would be jy 
a private house at a “picture party”, 

But we live in a self-conscious age 
There are few things anyone cares for 
less than being called “high-broweq’ 
“intense”, “aesthetic”, “esoteric”, or “high: 
falutin’”’;and anyone whoventured to give 
the sort of parties I am thinking of would 
quite certainly be called them all, Were 
the Editor of Vanity Fair to receive, with 
tomorrow’s tea and toast, the following 
note: 

“Cher ami: 

I have got Arthur Rubinstein next 
Thursday. Do come. Dinner 8.39; 
black tie. ; 

A bientét, 
Dotores” 


he would think nothing of it—nothing, 
I mean, but well and fair. He would go 
to the party, meaning to listen to the 
music: it would not be thought bearish in 
him to sit in silence next a charming 
lady while Mozart was being played; 
quite the contrary: and so he could give 
himself up to his aesthetic emotions as 
completely as if he were reading poetry at 
home. Now, suppose him opening this, 
“My dear Mr. Crowninshield, 

I have just received from Paris three 
works by Bonnard, and I want you anda 
few people who really care for pictures to 
come and enjoy them tomorrow about 
noon, when the light is best. I hope you 
will stay to lunch. 

Yours very sincerely, 
XANTIPPE P. Beck” 


What will be his first exclamation? 
“Precious”, at best; “pretentious”, more 
probably; possibly “silly little fool”. 
That way, however, perfect appreciation 
lies. American hostesses are notoriously 
the bravest in the world. And The Dial 
Portfolio gives even those who cannot 
afford three Bonnards a chance, 


Fred Stone and W. C. Fields 


(Continued from page 42) 


once or twice before. The voice issues 
from him, and he seems as much surprised 
as any one to realize that he has one: 
that it is really out of his own mouth that 
the sounds are coming, and that they are 
a useful addition to hands and feet and 
eyebrows and elbows as means of self- 
expression. Field is playing the part of a 
sharper, a follower of circuses, skilled in 
the shell-and-pea trick, “the old army 
game”, the various devices used for 
separating the boobery (Mr. Mencken's 
nice name for us) from their money. 
An ideal part. it gives him scope for all his 
old devices; and, surprisingly, it allows 


| him to create a rather romantic character. 


He does it in the Dickensonian vein, by a 
gesture broad in sweep, but delicate in 
execution. The great fawn-coloured coat 
with huge buttons is exaggerated as the 
moustache is inversely exaggerated; the 


| gentleness of his sentiment is out of all 


proportion to the unscrupulous mounte- 
bankery of his schemes. When he is 
accused of forgery, abduction, and at- 
tempting to secure an inheritance by 
false pretences, his reply is the pre- 
posterous statement that “this is no time 
for idle twitting”. 

What proves him genuinely an artist 
in his vein is that his physical 
humour is as exquisite as his character- 
ization. A fight with sheets of fly paper 


is, contrary to general opinion, not easy 
to make supremely funny. It can’t help 
being somewhat funny; Fields intensifies 
the fun ten times over by creating a sort 
of character sketch out of it—the night- 
mare of a man attacked by fly paper; 
ihe cosmic tragedy of a man against 
whom all inanimate nature is in league. 
His beautiful scene with a yokel assistant 
is as good. Here he lets you feel, by the 
slightest variation in a droop of the eye, 
all the arrogance of an expert juggler and 
all his fatuous pride. It is all perfectly 
finished, proportioned, balanced creation. 

The same words might be used of 
Stone, but the connotations would 
different. Because everything in Stone 
gives the impression of a pure, native gift 
—a talent which is graceful and right in 
execution, because that is its natural and 
easy way to be; and everything in Fields 
speaks, indeed, of a gift and a talent— 
but speaks also of material worked over 
and rendered effective by arduous calcu- 
lation of means and ends. The twoare at 
the extreme of their profession—and the 
younger men are following the more 
sophisticated of the masters. Possibly 
they haven’t the gifts of Fred Stone; but 
the likelihood is that, following the ten- 
dency of the comic stage, they would take 
even the richest endowment to schoo 
with the harder teacher. 
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WOMEN APPRECIATE THE ULTIMATE 
FINENESS OF PACKARD-EIGHT MOTORING 


In luxury of performance and 
supreme smartness of equip- 
ment and finish, there is, of 
course, nothing to compare 


with the Packard-Eight. 


From the principle of 
Packard-Eight motor design 
come a speed-capacity, an 
ability in acceleration, an 
absence of gear shifting, that 
lift this famous Packard 
far above earlier types. 
The superfine qualities of 


Packard-Eight motoring are 
immediately apparent. 


The almost limitless reserve 
of silent, vibrationless power; 
the supreme riding ease; the 
safety and ease of operation 
of Packard 4-wheel brakes 
are some of the Packard- 
Eight qualities which par- 
ticularly inspire feminine 
enthusiasm. 


The brilliant finish and 


sweeping grace of the 
Packard-Eight also attract 


instant admiration. To most 
women it is the ideal of 
motor car beauty. 


In fact, a great part of the 
extraordinary success of the 
Packard-Eight is due to the 
appreciation of American 
women. 


Their discriminating ap 
proval of a supreme accomp- 
lishment findsin the Packard- 
Eight so many reasons for 
enthusiastic endorsement. 


Four-wheel service brakes; 2 additional rear wheel brakes—a total of six—on all Packard cars. Shown above is 
the Packard- Eight Sedan Limousine. Packard-Eight furnished in nine pobular body types, open and enctosed 

























“Sweet as the breath of 
an Oriental Spring whis- 
pering of the flowers of 
Buddha.” 





Le JADE 


The Precious Perfume 


Grows more and more precious as 
fashionable approval of its new 
and alluring fragrance increases 
its unprecedented demand. 


EXTRAIT—EAU DE TOILETTE—SAVON 
POUDRE—SACHET 


2 


“Fashions in Fragrance,’’ Roger & Gallet’s new 
guide to Parisian Toilette Specialties, mailed on request. 


z 


ROGER & GALLET 


Parfumeurs—Paris 


Creators of Fleurs d’ Amour and other famous 
perfumes 


25 WEST 32nd ST., NEW YORK 
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A new custom-built Peerless sedan-limousine, in which a radio receiving 
outfit has been installed in the manner indicated in the photograph at the 
bottom of the page 


Aerial Vaudeville While You Motor 


(Continued from page 84) 


open spaces”. There are about six hundred 
broadcasting stations in the United 
States, and it is possible for motor 
wanderers in almost any part of the 
country to tune in on at least some of 
them at almost any hour of the night or 
day, the year round. 

The art of receiving, and it is an art, as 
much as, say, Mah Jong, has been simpli- 
fied to such an extent that even the person 
who has no electrical or mechanical knowl- 
edge can secure satisfactory results by 
following the instructions which come 
with the various portable sets. It is a 
harmless enough amusement. Very few 
of the users of portable sets go to the 
bother and expense of equipping their 
outfits with loud speakers. The use of 
headphones makes it possible for a party 
of campers to enjoy their radio without 
disturbing other nearby campers or the 
birds asleep in neighbouring trees. There 
is really a very great satisfaction to many 
people when they are on camping, or 
other lengthy overland or water, trips in 
being able to keep in touch with the 
markets, baseball games, prize fights, 
religious services, and political, musical, 
and dramatic activities. 


UMMER is not an especially good 

time for radio receiving,because of the 
presence of static electricity in the air. 
Thunderstorms, both near at hand and at 
a considerable distance, are likely to inter- 
fere to a bothersome degree. But, in spite 
of this handicap, it is possible to secure 
almost continuous entertainment through 
the use of a portable radio set. News- 
papers in practically all of the larger towns 
give the daily programs, so it is easily pos- 
sible to keep track of coming radio events. 
Many of the dealers in radio sets can give 
expert advice on how to obtain best re- 
sults under the varying conditions met 
on a motor camping or motor boating trip. 
Any serious difficulties encountered en 


route can be submitted to the manufac. 
turers of the set being used. All of the 
makers are glad to help their customers 
obtain satisfactory service from their 
sets. 

It is not necessary to carry along a 
heavy, cumbersome storage battery in 
order to secure radio entertainment on the 
road. The portable sets nowadays have 
been arranged to operate perfectly on dry 
batteries. although the storage battery in 
the car can be used. if desirable. Some of 
the new portable sets weigh as little as 
eight or ten pounds, and are remarkably 
reasonable in price. Their diminutive 
size and moderate cost do not prevent 
them from operating successfully over a 
radius of several hundred miles. 

Some of the automobile sets now being 
manufactured require neither aerials nor 
ground wires, but utilize a loop aerial. 
This kind of set is most popular with 
those motorists who move frequently 
from place to place. The whole set can 
very easily be built into the car itself, 
with the aerial in the roof, the set con- 
cealed in a special compartment, and a 
loud speaker attached anywhere in the 
interior. Most of the automobile radio 
fans, however, set their apparatus up, 
either inside the car or on the running 
board, at each stop. Sometimes a minia- 
ture aerial is erected between two light 
bamboo poles attached to the front and 
rear of the car, and the chassis is used as 
a ground. Campers who stay long in one 
spot find it most practical to set up a 
lengthy outdoor aerial, which produces 
better results than the loop or miniature 
aerial. 

If you are going on a motor trip ora 
motorboat cruise this summer, it might 
add considerably to the pleasures you 
will encounter to have, as part of your 
equipment, a portable radio set. At 
least, the subject is well worth careful 
investigation and favourable thought. 





Showing how the radio set is installed in the special 
Peerless car, with the cabinet concealed in a lower com- 
partment, the antenna and lead-in wire concealed in the 
roof, and the loud speaker above the dividing window 
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4 Custom has long decreed that an artistic piece of % 
solid silver is a most fitting gift for the bride. You 
will find here an attractive variety of all the beautt- 
ful things for the table in which silver can be made, 
a delight to see and an even greater pleasure to own. 





$>[ 114th YEAR |<< 
BLACK: STARR © FROST 


JEWOCLERS 
NEW YORK °: FIFTH AVENUE ° CORNER FORTY-EIGHTH STREET 
SILVER the metal is just silver. Its charm lies in 
what the craftsman has done with it, the taSte and 


workmanship with which the design w executed 
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Established 102 Years 








AN opportunity to select an English model 
in a Cutaway as well as in informal 
clothes, is offered by all the Browning King 
stores. 

This Cutaway by Browning King’s Eng- 

lish Designer, ws shown. in both Oxford 


and Black and both with and without 

braid. 

MINNEAPOLIS 
Nicollet at Fifth St, 


NEW YORK CITY 
1265 Broadway at 32nd St. 


BOSTON 

407 Washington St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Fulton St. at DeKalb Ave. 


BUFFALO 16 Cooper Square at 5th St. 
571 Main St. OMAHA 
CHICAGO ’ Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 
12-14 W. Washington St. 
CINCINNATI es 
a eon : 
CLEVELAND 
419 Euclid Ave. 439-441 Wood St. 
Euclid Ave. at 107th St. PROVIDENCE 
ove , Westminster & Eddy Sts. 
1624-30 Stout St. S 
ST. LOUIS 
DETROIT ‘ 7th & St. Charles Sts, 
Washington Blvd. at Grand River ST. PAUL 
KANSAS CITY : . 
Grand Ave. & llth St. Pieoonig Sinth St. 
MILWAUKEE 2nd Ave. & University St. 


2-12 Grand Ave. 
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The Laws of Auction 


(Continued from page 74) 


spadesare high, and then puts in a footnote 
to say that no-trump ranks above spades. 
Some persons never bother to read foot- 
notes. Law 6 tells us that each player in 
turn does not contribute cigarette butts or 
pencils to the current trick, but plays a 
card. In case this is not understood, a 
footnote is appended to explain the 
motions that a player goes through in 
playing a card to the trick. What is the 
penalty if he does not go through those 
motions? 

Law 13, which is an attempt to change 
the meaning of the term “rubber”, has 
been a joke now for three years. No one 
pays any attention to it. The term rub- 
ber, as applied to games of the whist 
family, has stood for more than two 
hundred years. We are asked to believe 
that it is a fallacy to consider the players 
winners of the rubber if they actually 
lose points in the final settling. If it is 
so important, then the scoring should be 
so adjusted that the winners of the rub- 
ber could not lose points. 

That was the way in whist. The 
highest score above the line for honours 
was 4 points, and 5 was game. If either 
side was 4 up at the beginning of any 
game, it could not score honours, but had 
to win the rubber by tricks alone. Conse- 
quently, if the losers of the first game 
scored 4 by honours, and their opponents 
won the second game, they would score 
at least 1 for each game; and, as the bonus 
for winning the rubber was 2 points, they 
lost nothing. If there is anything wrong 
with our system in scoring at auction, 
that is the thing to change; not the 
English language. 


HERE are a number of minor over- 

sights in the code. For example, in 
Law 22, which required a couple of foot- 
notes to make it clear, there is no restric- 
tion as to the part of the pack from which 
cards may be drawn in cutting for seats 
or partners, In every other card game in 
the world, a certain number of cards at 
each end of the outspread pack are 
barred. A very good player was expelled 
from one of the most prominent clubs in 
New York for taking advantage of this 
omission in the laws of auction; a fact 
with which the members of the committee 
that drafted these laws must have been 
familiar. — 

All through the laws, there is much 
complication on account of allowing 
either adversary to demand penalties. 
The whist law is much better, restricting 
that duty to the player who will be fourth 
hand on the trick in question, or the one 
about to be played. 

The laws referring to dummy need a 
good deal of clearing up. Law 49, about 
dummies “intentionally” looking at the 
cards held by an opponent is in line with 
the slip of the tongue and the change of 
mind. Who is to decide whether he 
looked at hand intentionally, or acci- 
dentally, or could not help seeing them? 
The proper place fordummy is in the next 
room, and it is to be hoped that some day 
the laws will be so amended as to keep 
him out of the game entirely. 

Every few days’ some question arises 
that the laws do not cover. Here is an 
example. The dealer bids no trump. All 
pass, and the player on his right leads, 
out of turn, but immediately snatches the 
card up again. The declarer elects under 
Law 54 (a) to call a lead, instead of having 
the card played in error left as exposed. 
The leader declines to comply until he 
has seen the card led out of turn, as he 
had not time to notice it before it was 
snatched up again. Must it be shown to 
him? If not, why not? 

Law 54 (e) allows the declarer to call 
upon an opponent under certain circum- 
stances to play his highest, or lowest, 
card in a named suit. Suppose he does 
not comply, what is the penalty? White- 
head fills five columns of the Auction 
Bridge Magazine discussing the revoke, 


but fails to include in his definition 9 a 
revoke the “failure to comply with 4 
performable penalty”. Our present code 
of laws probably led him to overlook that 
part of it, as it confines revokes to 4m 
nouncing in error”. Then there ig 
penalty for failure to comply with 4 
performable penalty. 


HE revoke penalty in auction ig one 

of the most absurd things that is fy 
be found in the laws of any game, 
worst feature of it is its fluctuating valye 
Sometimes it costs the offender no 
sometimes it costs him a thousand points 
While it is the most severe penalty in the 
game, it is inflicted for an offence that ig 
nothing but a trifling oversight or jp 
attention. I kept account of the 
at the Knickerbocker Whist Club forg 
year, and while there were not 
of them among that class of players t 
base a conclusion upon, I found that 
about 8 times out of 10 the revoke made 
no difference in the result, and was us 
made in the last two or three tricks, 

I have always insisted that the 
fair penalty for the revoke is to take two 
actual tricks from the side in erro 
and give them to the opponents, maki 
up the score as the tricks lie at the a 
of the hand. We should then settle g 
pointupon which the late C. A. Henri 
secretary of the Whist Club, thoro 
agreed with me: that if the contract was 
doubled, the revoke penalty should be 
doubled with it. The logic of the situa 
tion is too evident to need discussion, 

The most unjust part of the present 
revoke penalty is that it is retroactive, 
That is, it takes away from the 
tricks that were won before the revoké 
occurred, and which could not by any 
stretch of the imagination have been 
affected by the revoke. The laws of the 
A.W.L. with regard to duplicate whist 
corrected this error years ago. The same 
law should be made to apply to the re 
voke at auction. No tricks to be taken 
from the revoking side that were won be 
fore the revoke occurred. To take away 
five or six tricks, allowing no score except 
for honours held, as a penalty for a 
voke made on the eleventh trick in the 
hand, is too unjust to need argument, 


Answer to the March Problem 


This was the distribution in Problem 
LVI, which illustrates the importance of 
being prepared for a quick jump on the 
part of the defence: 
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There are no trumps and Z leads. Y 
and Z want six tricks. This is how they 
get them: 

Z starts with a spade, intending that 
Y should throw B into the lead with’ 
heart; but B discards the heart on the 
spade trick, so Y shifts his plan and leads 
the ace of clubs, and A has to 
It is clear that A cannot part with a heart, 
and if he discards a spade, Z will make his 
two top diamondsand then put A in witha 
spade, so that Y can make two heart tricks. 

This forces A to shed a diamond, which 
is of no use to him in any event. Yt 
leads the jack of hearts, which forces B 
to discard a club. Y then leads the dit 
mond, which Z overtakes with the 
and leads a club, putting B in. Now 
makes two tricks in diamonds. 
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Machines and the Einotions 
(Continued from page 62) 


happiness, therefore, the increase of But in England, Germany, and th 
material prosperity which it brings can United States (in 1917), no Government 
not weigh very heavily. in its favour, could have withstood the popular deman 
except in so far as it may be used to for war. A popular demand of this soy 
prevent absolute destitution. But there must have an instinctive basis; and fo 
is no inherent reason why it should be my part, I believe that the moder jp. 
soused. Destitution can be prevented crease in warlike instinct is attributabj 
without machinery where the population to the dissatisfaction (mostly  ungop. 
is stationary; of this France may serve scious) caused by the regularity, monot. 
as an example, since there is very ony, and tameness of modern life, 

little destitution and much _less 
machinery than in America, England, 
or pre-war Germany. Conversely, there 
may be much destitution where there 
is much machinery; of this we have 
examples in the industrial areas of 
England a hundred years ago, and of 
Japan at the present day. The prevention 
of destitution does not depend upon 
machines, but upon quite other factors— 
partly density of population, and partly 
political conditions. And apart from 
prevention of destitution, the value of 
increasing wealth is not very great. 


T is obvious that we can not deal with 
this situation by abolishing machi 
Such a measure would be reactionary 
and is in any case impracticable. The 
only way of avoiding the evils at present 
associated with machinery is to provide 

breaks in the monotony, with ey 
encouragement to high adventure dur 
the intervals. Many men would cease tp 
desire war, if they had opportunities to 
risk their lives in Alpine climbing: on 
of the ablest and most vigourous workers 
2 peace pos it Ree been my 
eke 5 : : ortune to know habituall i 
EANWHILE, machines deprive us summer climbing the mine | jan lis 
of two things which are certainly peaks in the Alps. If every worki rapa 
important ingredients of human happi- had a month in the va eal 4 
ness; namely, spontaneity and variety. if he chose, he could be taught to wal 
Machines have their own pace, and their aeroplane, or encouraged to h = 
own insistent demands: a man who has sapphires in the re Pr me: fe 
an expensive p!ant must keep it working. enabled to engage in some dem bs —_ 
The great trouble with the machine, from exciting pursuit involvin ick oa 
the point of view of the emotions, is its jnitiative, the popular tag . 
regularity. And of course, conversely, become confined to women a: a invel 
the great objection to the emotions, from | confess, I know no cmthen’ (‘nalin 
the point of view of the machine, is their these classes pacific; but I a pec 
irregularity. As the machine dominates that a scientific psycholo you 
the thoughts of people who consider g method, if it undertook’ the 1 i 
themselves “serious”, the highest — earacst. . 
they can give to a man is to suggest that a p 
he has the qualities of a machine—that b — mnve sant ae way & 
he is reliable, punctual, exact, etc. And ge piece nene Consequently, 
an “irregular” life has come to be syn- seclnilee an egg nd ti 
onymous with a bad life. Against this tay sg its inf paeapegeers 
point of view, Bergson’s philosophy was hh a Sosa = wil a beginniag ae 
a protest—not. to my mind, wholly sound Ee 9 Wit os ysis, bub ay 
from an intellectual point of view, but . aint : “he cor accept from 
inspired by a wholesome dread of seeing aL wagers dog . ; act be 
men turned more and more into machines. they ‘4 gions suocleuily Aaa wi 
In life, as opposed to thought, the have an attendant set of quite irrationl 
rebellion of our instincts against en-  peliefs which enable them t these 
slavement to mechanism has hitherto ends without knowing that thew aa ‘ 
taken a most unfortunate direction. The es But orthodox 6 svch — 
impulse to war has always existed since yrduly sim ee ae 2 onechanae 
men took to living in societies; but it did oe which are aah ¥ us, ane 
not, in the past, have the same intensity ‘one person to sa ly itis to be 
or virulence as it has in our day. In the hoped that social and political phenomen 


eighteenth century, England and France ill anew come 6 ; 
: - o be understood from this 
had innumerable wars, and contended for point of view, and will thus throw light 


the hegemony of the world; but they ; 
liked and respected each other the wd on average human nature. 
time. Officer prisoners joined in the social 
life of their captors, and were honoured ORAL self-control, and externa 
guests at their dinner parties. At the prohibition of harmful acts, ar 
beginning of our war with Holland, in not adequate methods of dealing with 
1665, a man came home from Africa with our anarchic instincts. The reason they 
atrocity stories about the Dutch there; are inadequate is that these instincts are 
we [the British] persuaded ourselves that capable of as many disguises as the Devil 
his story was false, punished him, and jn mediaeval legend, and some of thes 
published the Dutch denial. In the late disguises deceive even the elect. The 
war, we should have knighted him, and only adequate method is to discover wht 
imprisoned any one who threw doubt on are the needs of our instinctive nature, 
his veracity. and then to search for the least harmful 
The greate: ferocity of modern war is way of satisfying them. Since spontant 
attributable to machines, which operate ity is what is most thwarted by machines 
in three different ways. First, they make the only thing that can be provided is 
it possible to have larger armies. Secondly, opportunity; the use made of opportumlty 
they facilitate a cheap press, which must be left to the initiative of the in 
flourishes by appealing to men’s baser dividual. No doubt, considerable expenst 
passions. Thirdly—and this is the point would be involved; but it would not be 
that concerns us—they starve the comparable to the expense of wal. 
anarchic, spontaneous side of human Understanding of human nature must 
nature, which works underground, pro- be the basis of any real improvement 
ducing an obscure discontent, to which human life. Science has done wonders It 
the thought of war appeals as affording mastering the laws of the physical world, 
possible relief. It isa mistake to attribute but our own nature is much less under 
a vast upheaval like the late war merely stood, as yet, than the nature of stats 
to the machinations of politicians. In and electrons. When science learns 0 
Russia, perhaps, such an explanation understand human nature, it will be able 
would have been adequate; that is one to bring a happiness into our lives 
| reason why Russia fought half-heartedly, machines and the physical sciences have 


and made a revolution to secure peace. failed to create. 
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A Body of Btinirable Originality and Charm 


A deserved tribute to the Four-Door Coupé is to 
be discerned in the preference paid it by men and 
women whose resources permit them to choose 
cars far above this model in price. 


No small share of the high favor it owns is directly 
due to the unique artistry of the body, 


But a factor of comparable influence is the brilliant 
character of the car’s performance—the wheel 
turns upon slightest pressure, the control is certain 
and sure, the whole mechanism functions with a 
harmony that relieves driving of all strain and 
renders it a refreshing activity. 


Choice of Maroon or Sky-blue Body Color 


Features and Appointments of Four-Door Coupe—Original Nash body. Five 
disc wheels and Nash self-mounting carrier, standard equipment. Large, highly finished 
black steel trunk at rear which is a built-in feature of the body. Sturdy, nickel-plated 
bars on top of trunk and at rear of body. Low-sweeping fenders. Rubber-filled running 
boards. Fine taupe mohair upholstery. Fine jeweled clock. Silk curtains. Vanity and 
smoking set, flush type. Silver-finished vase. Dome light overhead. Two reading lights. 
Wide door pockets. Door and side windows adjustable. Kick plates below doors. Heater. 
Robe rail. Foot rest. Automatic windshield wiper. Rear-vision mirror. Maroon or 
sky-blue finished body. Black running gear and fenders. Transmission lock. Inside 
locks for three doors and exterior lock and key for fourth door. 


The Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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To satisfied users of Crane products is due upon these years of informing experience to 

/] the tireless growth of the pioneer shop of guide them in creating better and more effec 


1855tothe present system of plants,branches _ tive valves, fittings and fixtures of every 
and offices in 145 cities, supplying quality sort for both domestic and industrial use. 
materials for every plumbing need. In sanitary and heating equipment for the 
Ifthe Crane name today hasagratefulmean- home, Crane provides for t! 


the wants of smal] 
ing for architects, builders, plumbersand all dwellings as carefully as for the exacting 
those forwhem they build, itis because Crane requirements of great town and country 
engineers and dési Up “| 


o gners are able to draw houses, hotels, apartments and cl 
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CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE... CHICAGO 
Branches and Saies Offices in One Hundred and Fer*y-five Cisies 
Naticnal Exhioit Rooms: Chicago, Nese York, Atlantic City and San Franciscs 
Werks: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chat.anrcoga and Trentun 


CRANE, LIMITED, MONTREAL, CRANE-BENNETT, Lrp., LONDON 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION; NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
C4 CRANE, PARIS 
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~ oe HOSE stalwart qualities of character 
(he miling ddiion: which distinguish the leader are not 
A Rag attained easily, nor by chance. Only through 
faithful adherence to lofty principles can 


they be acquired. 


The Lincoln car is universally recognized 
today as worthy of its honored name because 
each step in designing it and in building it 
has been taken in strict conformity to the 
tenets of correct engineering, masterly work- 


manship and good taste. 


The refinements for which it is notable have 
been developed from a basic structure funda- 
mentally sound. It stands four-square, a rec- 


ognized masterpiece. 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


DIVISION OF FORD MOTCR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


























Our Angelus comes 
in the Hallet & Davis 
Piano at$1050 to $2875. 
In the Conway Piano, 
$685 to $885. Special 
models to order. Con- 
venient terms readily 
arranged. Your piano 
or player piano taken 
on exchange. 


entus plays your Pance Music 


HE supreme artists of piano dance music will now play in your 
home. These are the geniuses of syncopation who set the 
rhythm of Broadway nk keep the world in step. The Angelus 
—the greatest attainment in the reproducing piano—repeats their 
ari Not a shade of the marvelous tone or rhythm 1s lost, nor 
essened the merest trifle. 


By a remarkable advancement, exclusive with the Angelus, the 
actual touch of the pianist is transferred from his studio piano to 
your reproducing Angelus—grand or upright. 


The famous concert pianists of the age also make recordings of 
their choicest renditions for the Angelus to repeat in your home: 
Godowsky, Bauer, Gabrilowitsch, Menth, Rubinstein, Bloomfield- 
Zeisler, Mero, Buhlig, Leginska, Lerner—a host of famed artists. 


Every Angelus studio offers you a private recital. Send for the near- 
estaddress. A brochure illustrating the Angelus styles will be sent you. 
Also, a catalogue of the exclusive, master-made Angelus recordings. 


HALLET & DAVIS PIANO CO., 661 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Established 1839 Division of the Conway Musical Industries 
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not forgetting The Princess—permit you 
to have one evening in which you may 
both scoff and pray. 


WE are going back again to see George 
Kelley’s new comedy, The Show-Of,, 
to find out if it is really as good as we 
think it is. 

There is no question but that anybody, 
sitting in the theatre under its immediate 
spell, is going to throw up a cloud of 
superlatives. It is so thoroughly funny, 
and, in parts at least, so profoundly true 
that to do less than rhapsodize is to play 
the miser’s part. The only reservation we 
now make about it, which prompts us to 
that second visit, is that, in thinking 
back, certain other plays keep crowding 
into mind. 

Lately, for instance, when we have 
tried to recall The Show-Off with some 
exactness, we have heard the thin, high 
voice of Frank Craven coming out of the 
far past—the voice of “Jimmie” in Bought 
and Paid For, asking “What make is it?”, 
when somebody offered to give him an 
automobile. We have heard other voices, 
too, so that the Kelley comedy, fine as it 
is, seems to serve just a shade too much 
as a reminder. 

But with or without a second visit, 
this much we know: that it provides as 
fine an evening in the theatre as can be 


and his friend is wondering to this day 
how he made his plants grow‘so fast. 

I always try to have in my garden one 
or two flowers which no one else will 
have—queer, freakish things that puzzle 
people. To do this, I have to keep closely 
in touch with what the English and 
Dutch seedsmen are offering; and, also, 
it requires a great deal of experimentation 
to know just what will do well in our 
climate. Sometimes I am greatly dis- 
appointed. Last year, I imported some 
lovely plants of Cephalica, of which a 
friend of mine took clippings in Paris. 
They have been growing in the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens for sixty years, and yet 
they curled right up and died in Hohokus. 
My husband says he can understand 
this; but really, I can not, for I studied 
the soil conditions and all that with the 
greatest care. 


The Amenities of Gardening 


Bet when you do succeed in raising 
some rare variety, my, what fun it is! 
Last vear, I had a most marvelous success 
with a wonderful new Dianthus, a hy- 
bridization of the W. J. Bryan and the 
Baroness de Rothschild—what extra- 
ordinary combinations these florists do 
think of! Well, it was the most beautiful 
thing. It was called the Dianthus 
Alwoodii, and I used to have the best 


Martyrs In 


without employment. Also, he thought 
nothing whatever of giving up any line 
of his part which some one else thought 
they could speak more effectively than 
he, so that he was always welcome at 
rehearsals. He never for a moment 
imagined that he was any better than 
the critics said he was, and he was always 
ready to be used as an excuse for the 
failure of a play. His death brought real 
regret to the many actors and actresses 
who had long used him as a scape-goat, 
and it was remarked at the time that the 
largest house he ever had was at his 
funeral. His last words, as he lay in the 
Home for Incurable Hams, were, “Well, 
I guess I’m a rotten little actor.” History, 





at this late date, does honour to the 
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Expert Debunking 


(Continued from page 46) 


found here in this, the finest theatp 
season within our knowledge. And j 
too much might be given Mr. Kelley fg 
originality in the first flush of our excitp 
ment, too much can never be given hin 
for the choice of his chief character, not j 
it had been done a thousand times befon 
His “Show-Off” belongs in that cai 

of the trebly blessed, the indestry 

of spirit. He is certainly not the spirit 
his family and acquaintances would pick 
to be indestructible. But any piri 
which will not down is by that fag 
exhilarating. It would almost seem thy 
the deepest fear in all of us is that we yj 
suddenly wake one morning to find our. 
selves a mere pool upon the ground. Oy 
most abiding terror is that we can k 
forced to stop being this or that, anj 
become either some strange thing ¢ 
nothing. At least, if that is not the ey. 
planation, something pretty near to tha 
must be, because, in the theatre or oy 
of it, the creature who cheers and thrill 
us is the one who cannot be destroyed 
Naturally, we have run more to th 
inalterable hero than to the inalterable 
“Show-Off”. In fact, we have run so much 
to the inalterable hero in the past that we 
now seem to see a whole newerain Amer. 
can letters, where the protagonist shall be 
a non-hero who will not budge. Floyd Del] 
said as much, in the preface to Moon Calf 


Getting Our Gardens Ready 


(Continued from page 72) 


times asking my friends if they had any, 
and then saying, “What, you’ve never 
even seen it? My dear, really, your 
garden is nothing without it.” 

I am experimenting with several novel- 
ties for this season; but, of course, they 
are secrets at present. In a later issue, 
I may be able to tell you all about them. 

My husband has done most of the rough 
work in the beds, sol have set him to 
building me a terrace, which I have always 
wanted, near the clothes yard. It means 
carrying quite a lot of stone for filling, 
but he is as hard as nails, and I want to 
keep him so during the growing season, 
for the weeds will soon start, and that 
means no end of work for both of us. 

I want the terrace to lead to a small, 
formal garden with paths made of flag- 
stones. I think I know where there are 
some, in a mason’s back yard, which I am 
sure he does not want, for they have been 
there for ever so long. We could get them, 
one or two at a time, in the car. I have 
drawn a sketch of just what I want— 
a trellised entrance and, in the center- 
it seems original to me—a sun dial, with 
some quaint expression, such as “I Mark 
Only the Sunny Hours”, or perhaps the 
simpler “Tempus Fugit”. My husband 
says he can cast the sun dial in cement, 
using an old beer keg for a form; but that 
he thinks the sunny hour inscription 
would be the more appropriate. 


the Making 


(Continued from page 49) 


first actor who ever admitted it.” 

I might go on indefinitely with examples 
of this sort, illustrating what I mean by 
the Saints of the Future. There is, for 
instance, a Saint in my own subu 
town. He does not wear a hair-shirt, but 
he wears the neckties his wife gives 
for Christmas as if he really liked 
He makes a virtue out of them, and 
stands the chaffing of his fellow com 
muters without flinching. 

Let us all-look about us constantly and 
observe them if we can, these uncanon- 
ized Saints. Let us recognize them while 
we may, for, who knows? a h 
years from now, when they occupy the 
seats of the mighty, we may be down 
below, tagged and for what we really are. 
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Animals and fairy tales chase round this ** Animal 
Friends’ bowl and plate. Bowl $15.50. Plate $15. In 
four other designs at the same price. (Style No. 5243). 





Fascinating pictures soften the ordeal of * drinking 
every drop.” This** Animal Friends"’ cup matching 
the set above, $14. 





For pretty little heads, this brush and comb, plain 
or hammered, $10. Same in military brushes, $10. 





Baby will love this porringer with its sturdy 
litle handle. Price $12, Others up to $42. 
(Style No. 83). 









The Pusher—first aid to 
acting mannerly at table. 
Easy to grip, but not to 
bend. Four-piece set $9.75. 
Pusher $2.25, 


Always needed—a spoon. 
Gorham’s are reinforced to 
withstand harduse and tem- 
per! Four-piece set $9.75. 
Spoon $2.25. 















“A child should behave mannerly at table— 
At least as far as he is able.” 


For Tiny Hands 


Looe any child’s delight in his porringer, 
his cup, his tray. What a symbol of true 
affection—a gift of sterling —a gift of babyhood 
to endure through life. 


Gorham offers many varieties for your selec- 
tion, each beautifully wrought, each carefully 
planned to be just right for tiny hands. Your 
jeweler will show them to you. There you can 
choose a gift that is so much more than a pres- 
ent—a fitting token of your true affection. 

These pieces, typical of Gorham, are moderately priced. 

(Some very specially priced.) Ask your jeweler for the 


interesting booklet “Silver for Babies.” If he can not 
give you a copy we will send you one. 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE NEW YORK 


GORHAM 


SILVERSMITHS TO THE NURSERY 


Protect your, 

baby’s silver 
with Gorham’s 
Silver Polish 





Gorham forks for tiny hands. 
Designs of cats, dogs and ani- 
mal friends, Four-piece set 
$9.75. Fork $2.25. 


And here's funny old Humpty 
Dumpty! Rattlesalsoina plump 
Dutch Boy and a begging Bow- 
wow. Special at $6, 


Little knives to make the grow- 
ing baby mannerly. $3 each. 
Knife, in set with fork, spoon 
and pusher—$9.75. 













” 


Very specially priced isthe ** Please More 
set of sterling bowl and plate. $18, (Style 
No. 278-9). 





Matching the set above, this cup is really 
a wonderful gift value. Specially priced.—$5. 





Napkin rings to inspire neatness. This one 
with Mother Goose pictures specially priced at 
$3. Othersup to $17. 





Gorham’s most popular baby cup—tn four 
sizes, specially priced—g8, $9.50, $10.50, 
$12.50. (Style No. 7956). 





Curved handle spoon with stork 
design. To be engraved with 
important baby dates! (Also 8 
other stork models.) This one $2 
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Gentlemens Furnishing Gouds, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 


Clothing Ready made or to 


Sporting Clothes, and Light-weight Overcoats 
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Telephone Murray Hill 8800 

















Measure for Spring 
Evening Clothes, Cutaways, Sack Suits 
English and Domestic Hats & Furnishings 
Boots and Shoes for Dress, Street 


and Outdoor Sport 
Trunks, Bags & Leather Goods 


Send for ‘‘Historic American Buildings”’ 


NEWPORT 


220 BELLEVUE AVENUE 


BOSTON 


TREMONT COR. BOYLSTON 





VANITY FAR 


Big Hands at Mah Jong 


(Continued from page 61) 


about which I shall have a good deal to 


say in my next article, as it is the con- 
trolling factor in all calculations of prob- 
ability and chance in connection with this 
game. We saw in the March Vanity Fair 
how it affected the player’s chances to 
get two of his own Season number for 
a double. 

The double being the key to the situ- 
ation, the solution of the problem for 
those who want time and opportunity to 
build up big hands is to get all the players 
at the table to agree that they will not 
call anything a complete hand for a woo 
that does not contain at least one double. 
Now let us glance at what this means. 

In the first place, any double for hold- 
ing Seasons does not count, as the Seasons 
have nothing to do with the game proper. 
Many persons leave the Seasons out of 
the set when playing the one double game. 


([HERE are six separate ways in 
which a player may get the required 
double to woo. 

1. Aset of three or four Dragons. 

2. A-set of your own Wind. 

3. A-set of the Dominating Wind. 

4. A hand containing no sequences. 

5. A cleared suit, with Winds and 
Dragons. 

6. All 1s and gs, with Winds and 
Dragons. 

The relative or comparative proba- 
bility of getting one or more of these 
doubles will be the subject of our next 
article, in the May Vanity Fair. In the 
meantime, it may be remarked that these 
six ways fall easily into two parts. The 
first three are all luck. The last three 
are under the control of the player, at 
least so far as trying goes. 

Of course, this one-double game is very 
much like asking the player to agree to 
bid and play nothing but spades and no- 


trumps at bridge; or to show nothing leg 
than three-of-a-kind for the pot at poker. 
or to score nothing but lone hands at 
euchre. But if four persons are agreeable 
to it, and like the game, it is my duty to 
show them how to play it to advantage, 


Answer to the March Problem 


be Problem No. 3, East was the Domi. 
nating Wind and had laid down fou 
kongs, allin hand. Three of these were 
Dragons and the fourth was his own and 
Dominating Wind. To this he added 
pair of South Winds and all eight Seasons, 
The problem was to explain how he could 
have got such a hand; what he started 
with; what he drew, and how he counted 
it to bring the total up to the figure 
stated, 192,937,984. Here is the answer: 

His original hand consisted of three 
kongs of Dragons and apair of East Wind. 
Laying down a kong, he drew a loose tile, 
which was a third East Wind. Laying 
down another kong, he took another loose 
tile, which was a Season. Going to the 
open end of the wall, he drew seven more 
Seasons in succession, and finally the 
fourth East Wind. On laying down the 
third kong in Dragons, he got a South 
Wind from the loose tiles; and upon lay- 
ing down his kong in East Winds, he got 
another South Wind, winning on a loose. 
tile draw. 

He counts the hand in this way: Mah 
Jong 20; 4 times 32 for the kongs; 4 for 
drawing and filling the only place to win, 
and 32 for eight Seasons; total, 184. He 
has 3 doubles for Dragons, 2 for his own 
and Dominating Wind, 6 fortwo bouquets, 
1 for a pair of his own number Seasons, 
3 forall honours, 1 for all counts, 1 for 
winning on a loose-tile draw, and 3 for 
winning on the original hand, without 
having to make a single discard. That 
is, 184 doubled 20 times. 


The Golfer Who Changed His Style 


(Continued from page 77) 


taken something of the old, graceful 
roundness out of his swing with wooden 
clubs, and makes them look more like 
irons. Very likely, it has profited him. 
Heaven knows, he is good enough, and 
I suppose there is no one in the whole 
world of golf who makes so few bad shots. 
Yet I confess to sighing a little after the 
earlier manner, with the springtime and 
the bloom of youth. 

It is a fortunate circumstance that, 
though we see and say that the styles 
of all our acquaintances are practically 
immutable, we do not in our heart of 
hearts believe it about our own. We feel 
so entirely different on the day of our 
latest discovery that we must surely look 
different to anyone who has eyes to see. 
If once we lose this beautiful and child- 
like belief, the game is up. There will be 
no more golfing cakes and ale, no more 
fun in theorizing. And I fancy that this 
little kink in our brains is on the whole 
good for our golf, from a practical point 
of view. The mental image that we have 
of ourselves can be very helpful. Only 
the other day, to give an egotistical. ex- 
ample, I was playing uncommonly ill, 
and a tournament began on the following 
morning. When my partner and I had 
lost our match by 6. and 5., and only the 


bye remained for experimental purposes, 
I said fiercely to myself, “Well, if you 
can’t hit the ball like a golfer, at any rate, 
try to look like a golfer when you are 
missing it!” For those last five holes, I 
imagined myself looking like the most 
graceful and finished player I could think 
of. I will spare my own blushes and com 
ceal the name of the particular c 

The effect was truly remarkable, for I 
began to hit the ball; I went on hitting it 
—more or less—for three days, still revel 
ing in my vain and fantastic dream; and, 
to the open-mouthed surprise of myself 
and everyone else, I won! 

Of course, my friends could not see any 
difference, and I knew they couldn't, for 
there was not one to see; but my power of 
make-believe lasted just long enough to 
pull me through. 

Our lunatic asylums are largely popt- 
lated, as I suppose, by people playing 
games of this sort by themselves. They 
imagine themselves to be Napoleon Bona- 
parte, or Julius Caesar, or George Wash 
ington, and are perfectly happy m their 
assumption of the part, keeping their pity, 
not for themselves, but for the poor, sane 
creatures, who can not recognize 
Well, perhaps a little mild, harmless 
lunacy may be a good thing for our golf! 
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me | A luscious, mysterious confection worthy to share honors with the 
vere fascinating game of Mah Jong. 
- | Oriental in inspiration with a delicate, baffling flavor, MING promises 
te | to achieve tremendous popularity on its own merits as well as the only 
vuld | fitting accompaniment for the great Chinese pastime. 
rted The taste? Indefinable. A suggestion of rich, far away fruits, combined 
“t in creamy perfection. Elusive—intriguing—a triumph! 
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Pd 154 East 39th Street New York City 
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“Just Like London”’ 
“Oh, to be in England now that April’s 
there!’ —the picturesque old women on 
Piccadilly Circus and Oxford Circus —little 
y shops full of smart new things for men. 
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Are you the lucky 


one in five? 





Not if your gums bleed easily 
Check Pyorrhea with Forhan’s 


| 
Pyorrhea, destroyer of teeth and health, plays 
i no favorites. 

| 


Dentai records show that four persons out of (6 
every five past 40, and thousands younger, 
too, are Pyorrhea’s victims. 


Heed Nature’s warning — tender, bleeding 
| gums—before it is too late. 


Better still, stop Pyorrhea before it strikes 
by regular visits to your dentist and by brush- Jf 
ing your teeth twice daily with Forhan’s For 
the Gums. 3b 


Forhan’s For the Gums, if used in time and 
used consistently, will help prevent Pyorrhea 
e or check its course; keep the gums firm, the 
y teeth white. the mouth healthy. 


There is only one tooth paste of proved efficacy 
in the treatment of Pyorrhea. It is the one that 
many thousands have found beneficial for years. 
For your own sake, make sure that you get it. 
Ask for, and insist upon, Forhan’s For the 
Gums. At all druggists, 35¢ and 60c in tubes 


orhars 


FOR-:THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste— 
it checks Pyorrhea 
| WV Wn. 


~~ 





















Formula of 
RJ-Forhan DDS 4 
ForhanCompany % 
CoNew York. oS 8 
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VANITY FAI 


In the Path of “Pauvre Rachel” 


(Continued from page 54) 


immense placards. From the cellar to 
the garret, you see nothing but high- 
flown advertisements, colossal canvasses, 
and monstrous bills, all ornamented with 
huge figures of men having nothing 
human about them, imaginary animals, 
and a thousand other representations 
made solely to draw the simpletons and 
loafers of two continents into the shops. 

“And can you think what al! this makes 
the city look like? A gigantic handbill 
of a mountebank company. These are 
here, also, as well as with us. Broadway, 
the Boulevard des Italiens of this place, 
is inundated with them. Quacks, den- 
tists, breeders of learned dogs, exhibitors 
of branded negresses, wild beast tamers, 
all are in abundance. One could fancy 
himself in the fair of an immense village. 
What a hubbub! what tumult! 

“Cries and laughter, songs and oaths; 
the yells of newsboys, mixed with the 
noise of carriages; the trumpets of 
charlatans, confounded with the bells 
on the mules who drag enternally, on the 
thousands of railroads which furrow the 
streets, trains of cars, thirteen feet long, 
like ours. Add to all this, carts which get 
locked together; horses running away; 
the people one crushes; the loafers to 
fly from; the drunkards who are being 
ill-treated, and all the loungers in white 
vests, who parade at the doors of hotels, 
smoking gravely, their heads down and 
their feet in the air. Do not forget, above 
all, the hundreds of prostitutes, with 
large hands and feet, false teeth, painted 
cheeks, sunken breasts, who encumber the 
sidewalks, in the very face of policemen 
and the sun, and you will have a very 
small part of the picture which New York 
presents to the bewildered eyes of the 
traveler!” 


Rachel’s Repertoire 


[Hus speaks Mr. Beauvallet, con- 
siderably embittered, it is true, by 
the price the bus driver charged for taking 
him over the cobblestones to his hotel in 
Broome Street, by the vermin with 
which that hotel was infested, and by the 
fact that Rachel was the only member of 
the troupe of whom America seemed 
aware. But his notes reveal a strange 
city for a showman to select as likely to 
be enraptured by the fossil tragedies of 
Racine and Corneille. 

Rachel, you see, was the first player 
from overseas to challenge America in a 
foreign tongue. And on her first night, 
Rachel, standing in the wings for her 
first cue in Les Horaces, was first puzzled 
and thenstricken by a swishing, rustling 
sound, as of wind moving through under- 
brush, as of rain on a steel helmet. 
The greatest actress of her time had to 
play her first scene in America to a sea 
of downturned faces, to the incidental 
music of turning pages. Every one at 
Les Horaces was dutifully reading a 
translation. When, the other day, a 
certain bewilderment marked the somber 
countenance of Helen Westley during 
Frau Triesch’s performance of Rosmers- 
holm, history was repeating itself. Ex- 
planations in the lobby unearthed the 
fact that Mrs. Westley, while willing 
enough to be impressed by the German 
actress’s art, had thought she was at- 
tending a performance of The Master 


Builder. And one old gentleman at 
Rachel’s first performance, having brought 
a translation of the wrong play, was leq 
out into the night under the impression 
that he was losing his mind. 


A Comment Upon the Barbarians 


ir was when Rachel returned to Ney 

York after the Boston engagement that 
the relations became most strained. Qp 
this return visit, she played out at the 

Academy of Music, so remote from the 
center of town that one had to go there 
by mule train. And all New Yorks 
vanity had just been rasped by the latest 
packet from Paris, which brought over 
Jules Janin’s appeal in the Journal des 
Débats for her return from the barbarians 
In impassioned paragraphs, he asked her 
to desist from desecrating the classics of 
French tragedy by presenting them 
before black and white audiences of 
bloomer-clad women and whistling, loung. 
ing, whittling men. 

“For”, cried Janin, “though they resist 
Iphegenia, though they go to sleep before 
the furies of Orestes, though they call 
Corneille stupid; yet, at the beck of 
Barnum, they rush to see a stuffed mer. 
maid; or, seated in her filth and her 
drivel, an old, black, idiot mummy, whose 
hideous teats suckled the great Washing- 
ton! And these heroes of equality, 
though they believed the old woman to 
have been really the nurse of their great 
man, their saviour, not one of them 
thought of snatching the poor old thing 
from the hands of the showman. Say 
to Frenchmen, on the contrary, ‘Here is 
the mother of Voltaire’, and they will 
fall on their two knees before her. Rachel 
must already have felt, and every day 
she will feel it more keenly, that it is 
she who is the barbarian, because she is 
not understood. Soon she will, I trust, 
leave the country to the bears, the street- 
preachers, the tumblers, the Barnums, 
and the usual amusements of the Ameri- 
can people.” 


The Difference Today 


T was to a sensitive New York, made 

sulky by this famous article, that 
Rachel was then obliged to play; and, 
soon after, having given but 38 of the 
200 performances called for by her con- 
tract, she harkened to Janin’s cry and, 
from Havana, sailed at last for home. 
“Pauvre Rachel!” murmured Bernhardt 
when, a quarter of a century later, she, 
too, sailed for home after the triumph 
of her first visit to America. 

Since then, the players of all lands and 
tongues have found the way easy in 
America; and this very season troupes 
have played here nonchalantly in French, 
German, Yiddish, Italian and Russian. 
Nay, our stage has grown so frankly 
polyglot that Duse’s bland performance 
of a Norwegian tragedy in Italian for a 
patient American audience was im- 
mediately followed by the Moscow Art 
Theatre’s performance of an_ Italian 
comedy in purest Russian. The dramatic 
critics, those once carefree lads, trot 
now from theater to theater with a small 
stack of books under each arm, wearing, 
one and all, the harried look of the school- 
boy who has too much homework. 
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THE MAN’S SHOP 





New Scotch Golf Hose 


Left: Medium weight heathers, Right: All wool, with half- 
in line diamond designs of diamond effects of solid col- 
contrasting blues, browns,and ors on heather background. 


gteys. New and smart. $8.50 A novelty, just arrived. $10 


Center: Ribbed wool, grey and tan mix- 
tures. Tops striped with six bright 
colors. $5. Wool garters, with tabs to 
match. $1.25. A happy combination. 


Lord & Taylor 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Sportocasins 


TRADE MARK 










Supreme for 
Real Golf 


“St. Andrews”? 
Pattern 


i’ you're a golfer— 
man or woman—you 
should have the new 
Sportocasin story, 
“From Tepee to 
Tee.”? May we send il? 


MBODYING in Sportocasins the true moccasin feature— 
E a continuous soft, flexible vamp running entirely under 
the foot, without sharp-edged inner sole or wrinkly lining—has 
made them the aristocrat among golf shoes. 

And eighteen holes—or thirty-six, if you like—become real joy, 
free from score-wrecking discomforts, when your feet travel the 
Long Trail in the high, snug arch-support and cupped heels of 
Sportocasins. 

They are fine-looking, super-quality sport shoes, bottomed 
with our Imported Latex sure-grip soles, 


Made in several patterns and leathers. Sold only by 
highest class dealers—or, if you send an outline of 
your stockinged foot, we guarantee you correct fit 
by mail. 


THE SPORTOCASIN CO. 


TRADE MARK 


YARMOUTH, MAINE 
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J. B. Martin Residence, Columbus, Ohio 
J. B. Martin, Architect 


“All works of quality must bear a price in proportion to the skill, 
time, expense and risk attending their invention and manufacture. 
Those things called dear are, when justly estimated, the cheapest. 
A composition for cheapness and not for excellence of work- 
manship is the most frequent and certain cause of the rapid decay 
and entire destruction of arts and manufactures.” — Ruskin 


Genuine Value In 
Indiana Limestone 


True economy in building a home requires 
a careful balancing of price with quality. The 
wise investor is not misled by the low cost 
of the material he uses for the exterior of 
his home, but, considering its durability, its 
weathering qualities,and its upkeep during the 
years that are to come, chooses that material 
in which he sees a fair balance between these 
assurances for the future and the initial cost. 


The price of Indiana Limestone is in distinct pro- 
portion to its qualities of durability, permanence 
and beauty. For this reason, it is, when justly esti- 
mated, a truly economical building material. 


Indiana Limestone will last through generations 
and show no signs of deterioration or decay. Its 
weathering qualities are unequaled in any other 
building material. The use of this natural stone, 
therefore, is a wise investment for the home builder 
and affords, in the long run, the greatest possible 
economy. 


The Pyramids remain today 
as permanent evidence that 
limestone is the world’s most 
enduring building material 


Our handsomely illustrated book- 
let showing this country’s finest 
Indiana Limestone homes sent free 
upon request. Address, Indiana 
Limestone Quarrymen’s Associa- 
tion, Box 757, Bedford, Indiana 
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Confidence 


When the motorist starts out with Biflex Bumpers, 
front and rear, he knows that he has done all that is 
humanly possible to minimize collision hazards. 


His life and limb, his car investment and his pride in 
its fine appearance, ride between two giant springs of 
steely strength and silvery beauty. He knows that no 
other bumpers can overreach or underreach his, because 
of the great up and down bumping surface of the Biflex 
double bars. 

The Biflex motorist knows that the Biflex full-looped ends, 
which afford maximum resiliency, give and take blows 
from any angle. He knows that his Biflex Bumpers are 
correctly proportioned to the size and weight of his car. 
There is a Biflex Bumper with special brackets for your 
car. Scientific tests prove that the protective efficiency 
of the new 1924 model Biflex is 14% over its forerun- 
ners. A wider spread, a deeper curve in the looped ends, 
increase the effectiveness of Biflex without changing its 


beautiful design. 


Biflex Bumpers and Brackets are fully guaranteed. 
Priced from $18 to $28. Insist on Biflex the origi- 
nal. If any dealer cannot supply you, write us direct. 


THE BIFLEX CORPORATION, WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
Export Department, 130 W. 42nd St., New York 


Billex 


Cushion Bumper 


“Protection with Distinction 
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New High-Powered Reo Sixes 


Four passenjers are com- 
fortably accommodated in 
the Reo Coupe, illustrated 
below. 


Repular equipment in- 
cludes steel dise wheels, 
sun visor, step plates, etc. 
The price is $1875 at Lansing, 
plus tax. Balloon Tires 
$160.00 extra 


With Balloon Tires 


N all essentials, Reo is a quality car, 

designed to fastidious tastes and manu- 
factured to the most exacting, standards 
known in the industry. 


Reo-developed features are responsible 
for Reo’s distinction of performance. 
They include the double-frame cradling 
of power units, the dual foot control, the 
high-powered endine with intake valves 
in head and exhaust valves at side, the 
13-plate clutch, the separately-mounzed 
transmission, and many others. 


Price moderation is due to tremendous 
facilities concentrated on one passenSer 
ear chassis, and to all Reo products beinj, 
designed and manufactured in the bid, 
Reo Shops,—not assembled. 
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REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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The New 1924 


UARAZ 


Pronounced BURR-KEY 





Suggestions 
for Spring 


Excellent materials and fine 
tailoring distinguish all apparel 
displayed in our Men’s Shop. 
Illustrated on this page are arti- 
cles that will add tone to the 
Spring and Summer wardrobe. 


BUHRKE 
Metal Bottom 


Look for the 
name and the re 














ME | i 7} The Lounging Robe comes in a 
faintly striped tan Vicuna. Silk 

braid in brown and cream edges 

the Tuxedo collar, cuffs and pock- 

ets. Light in weight but warm 

enough for chilly evenings . $75 





White Trousers smartly tailored 
from fine quality pre-shrunk 
Flommel . . « « 2 « «© $42 


Camel’s Hair Sweater in Pull- 
over style, of excellent imported 
YN css ss. s Se 














1924 Model 


Golf Hose imported from 
England. Light weight wool 
with an effective plaid display- 
ing the deepcuff . . $8.50 


OO O80. We Oem olehaatel:Mmm-iec-ti-40lam-leucsol:ameb ahi : ; 
. . Cap of imported material, 


everything that insures low totals on your score il d llentl 
cards depends on supple, unstrained muscles. The ; pce “oa = eee ag 
new model Burr-Key Golf Bag — priest ee $3.50 


Equipped with the IMPROVED Phe 
Welch M tson Neck 

BURR-KEY Adjustable Handle a ocean 

Yate MZ (ac) Oe Koy Bat Ties . .... $1.50 

Four-in-Hands . . . $1.75 


—can be carried with the arm extended and com- 

pletely relaxed, preventing fatigue and overstrain. m 
Other exclusive Burr-Key features are the Metal Orders by Mail 
Bottom, Locked Pocket, Towel Clip, New Shoulder- Your order or inquiry by 
Strap Fastener and Partition Arrangement mail will receive immediate ' 
and painstaking attention , AY: 
a assuring satisfaction and a US Per Of eo — 
R. H. BUHRKE CO — . 

(Established 1877) 


yaaesaso lees es a #| James McCutcheon & Co. 


New York Office and Showroom: 258 Broadway 
Manufactured in Canada by Woods Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


Ottawa, Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg ‘Department No. 38 


Fifth Avenue, 33d & 34th Streets, New York 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 
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They Fight Film 


On teeth, as millions now are doing 
That’s how come the teeth you envy 


OU see pearly teeth now—teeth 

that glisten—as you never did be- 
fore. And you wonder, perhaps, how 
folks get them. 

These white -teeth mean safer, 
cleaner teeth—a new era in tooth pro- 
tection. Let us show you the way, 
and send you a ten-day test. 


That dingy coat 


That viscous film you feel on teeth 
is their great enemy No ordinary 
tooth paste effectively combats it. 
Under old-way brushing, much of it 
clings and stays. 

Soon it becomes discolored, then 
forms dingy coats. Thus teeth become 
clouded more or less. Beatity is sadly 
marred. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the 


teeth to cause decay. ————— 
Protect the 
Enamel 


Germs breed by _ millions 


in it. They, with tartar, | 
are the chief cause of 
pyorzhea. | 


Dental science has long || *!™. 


| 
sought ways to fight film. || 
A few years ago it found two || 
of them. One disintegrates | 
the film at all stages of for- | 
mation, one removes it with- | 
out harmful scouring. 








, 
| 
| THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 


} Dept. 808, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II] 
| 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





| Pepsodent dis- 
| integrates 
then re- 
movesit with an 

|} agent far softer 

|| than enamel. 
Never usea 
filma combatant | 
which contains 

| harsh grit. 





Many careful tests proved these 
methods effective. A new-type tooth 
paste has been created and you 
may apply these methods daily. The 
name is Pepsodent. 

Today leading dentists the world 
over advise it, and careful people of 
some 50 nations now employ it daily. 


You see the results 


You see Pepsodent results wherever 
you look today. You can see them on 
your own teeth. Make this simple test. 

Pepsodent does more than fight film. 
It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva, 
which is there to neutralize mouth 
acids. It multiplies the starch diges- 
tant in the saliva, there to digest starch 
deposits. 

In all these ways this method means in 
your home a new dental era. 


Send the coupon for a 10- 
Day Tube. Note how clean 
| the teeth feel after using. 
| Mark the absence of the vis- 
| cous film. See how teeth 

become whiter as the film- 
| coats disappear. 
| The results will amaze and 
| delight you. As long as you 
| live you’ll be glad that you 
know them. Cut out the 
coupon now. 


| 
the 
| 


PAT. OFF 





10-DAY TUBE FREE Pepsaodent 





The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific tooth 
paste now advised 
by leading dentists 
the world over. 
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“Back to the Nursery”, is the Cry! 


(Continued from page 59) 


account of other women. All diff’rent (as 
you say). 

DEADEYE (muttering): You know what 
sailors are. 

GEoRGE (to Hank): Kindly hand me 
that parcel. . . Thank you. Now, gentle- 
men, you will see that a packet of four 
letters cannot possibly be mistaken for 
a bomb, even taking into atcount’ the 
state of your nerves, owing to the fog, 
the submarine danger, and other circum- 
stances over which you have no control. 
Allow me to allay all suspicion, however. 
(Opens the packet and takes out letters.) 
You observe? . (Holds out letters.) “Your 
own honey cry-baby, Sadie.” “Your 
sorrowful ownest, Mamie.” “Always your 
very ownest duck, Poppy.” “Ever your 
own, my big angel man, Goosie—Goosie.” 

HAnkK (muttering): “Sadie.” 

DEADEYE (hoarsely) : “ Poppy.” 

Tonto (hissing); “Mamie.” 

Cuamp (under his breath): “Goosie- 
Goosie.” 

GeEorGE (politely): All, I regret to say, 
married ladies. But sailors (as you know) 
don’t care. And now, perhaps, it is time 
for us to disperse to our several duties. 
Even on a schooner such as this, I think, 
a little navigation is considered advis- 
able, once the main dramatic interest 
is over. Captain! Am I right? 

(They glare at him, white with passion.) 

DEADEYE (hoarsely): God damn you, 
it’s my wife— 

Hank (fiercely): Blast you, and mine— 

Tonio (whipping out a knife): Ognis- 
santi! Mine-a, too. 

Cuamp (between clenched feth): You 
swine! Goo— 

(There is a terrific explosion. The 
schooner is rammed and blows up. Every- 
body is stunned or killed except George, 
who quickly dons a little life-saving jacket 
and steps lightly over the bodies.) 

GEORGE (primly): Well, I warned you. 
If you zvill desert the deck in a body. . . 
Even on a ship like this, where every- 
thing happens in the fo’c’stle. . . Dear, 
dear. 

(Shrugs his shoulders and climbs out of 
the wrecked fo’c’stle distastefully, and so 
disappears.) 


III. Le Coureur de Dames 
Par S-CHA GU-TRY 
L'appartement de Georges-Porges, a Paris 


GEORGES 

Mii 

LoLo 

Zozo 

UN DOMESTIQUE 


Georces (au téléphone): All6. . 


allé6. . . c’est bien toi, Mimi? Ah, chérie, 
si je t'aime! . . Mais si, . . je serai 
seul... - Onl... ge Catiends. .-. 


tu prendras un taxi, n’est-ce pas? 


Ah! . . Alors, dépéche-toi. .. Oh! . . 
Mais oui, voyons. . . mille mille bons 
baisers. . . A bientét, mon petit ange. 


(Lz DoMESTIQUE s’avance.) 

Le De-resTIQUE: C’est une dame qui 
demande Monsieur. ; 

GEorRGES (bouleversé): Mon Dieu! Ca 
sera Zozo. Quelle mauvaise chance! (J! 
se tord les cheveux; désespéré) Faites-la 
entrer. (Faisant de longs pas) Mon Dieu! 
Mon Dieu! Ah, enfin c’est toi! 

(Entre Loto.) 

Loto: Mon bien-aimé! 

GEORGES (avec abandon): Ma chérie! 
Je t’attends pendant dix mille siécles! 
(Il lui baise la main.) Que je t’adore! 

Loto: Vrai? 

GeorGES (roulant de grands yeux): Tu 
ne peux pas me douter! (A part) Quelle 
chance! (J/ regarde sa montre) Ciel! 

Loto: Qu’est-ce que tu as, toi? 

GeorGEs: Seulement une dent qui me 
fait mal. Oh! 


Loto: Mon pauvre chéri! 

GeorGES (la poussant doucement vers Ig 
chambre de cété): J’attends 4 ce moment Ip 
dentiste. Je ne veux pas t’exposer a yq 
tel horreur. .Tu_m/’attendras doucement 
ici, n’est pas? Ca ne sera qu’un instant. 
Oh, que je t’aime! (J/ la batse passionng. 
ment et tourne la clef.) 

GEORGES (s’essuyant le front): Ciel! 

(LE DoMEsTIQUE s’avance.) 

Le DomestiquE: Une dame qui de 
mande Monsieur. 

(C’est Zozo.) 

GrorcEs: C’est toi! Quel bonheyr! 
Je viens justement de te téléphoner, 

Zozo: Tu dis ¢a! 

GEORGES (regardant sa montre): Ce 
que j'avais envie de te voir, toi! (II Iyj 
baise la main.) Ma petite Zozo! Que ty 
es—Oh! 

Zozo: Tu souffres? 

GrorcEs: Ce n’est rien. 
seulement. . . Oh! . 
C’est atroce. 

(Il va en boitant vers le canapé et sy 
assit.) 

Zozo (sympathique): Mon pauvre petit 
Geogeo! 


Oh! Crest 
. ma jambe. Oh! 


(Le téléphone sonne.) 
Zozo (tendre): Repose-toi, mon chéri, 


(Elle se jette au téléphone.) 
GeorcEs (hurlant): Non! Non! Non! 


(Il se précipite sur elle et lui prend le 
récepteur.) 

GEorGES (d’une voix enrouée, & Zoz0): 
Sauve-toi, vite! Dans la chambre bleue. 
Ne me demandes pas d’explications a ce 
moment! (Au téléphone) Alld... (a 
Zozo) C’est ma tante qui arrive toute a 
Vheure. (Au téléphone) C’est toi, tante? 
Ah! Merci bien. . A’ ce moment? Qh, 
jelis. . . quoi? Je lis. . . j’étudie. , 
cest ca. . . (& Zoz0) Dépéche toi. Elle 
sera ici dans cing minutes. (Ax téléphone) 
Je serai ravi de te voir ici, ma chére 
tante. . . 

Zo70 (s’éloignant, méfiante): Ta tante 
d’Honfleur, par exemple? 


(Elle se sauve dans la chambre.) 
GEORGES (au téléphone, changeant de 


ton): All6. . . cest toi, Gaga?.. 
Moi? . . je blaguais. . Oui. Je te 
jure. . . Disdonc. . . 


(LE DoMESTIQUE s’avance.) 
LE DomeEstTIQUE: Une dame qui de 
mande Monsieur.” 


GEORGES (hurlant) : Jetez-la dans la 


rue! J’ensuis au bout. (Ax d4léphone) 
All6. . . all6. . . mais voyons, Gaga. 
Je t’adore— 


(Mm s’élance sur lui.) 
Mint: Mon adoré! a 
GEORGES (quittant le téléphone): Mimi! 
; (IIs s’embrassent.) 
GeorcEs: Si tu savais combien— 
(LE DoMESTIQUE s’avance.) 
Le DomestTIQuE: M. Dorlot. 
Grorces (frénétique): Faites-le at- 
tendre un moment. (A Mimi) Un mo 
ment, chérie. . . faut absolument. . . 
grave affaire. . . (Jl la prend par le 
taille et court avec elle a la chambre au 
fond.) Attends-moi cinq minutes. . - 
mon oncle qui meurt. . . banqueroute 
. .. feu. . . tentative de vol... 
Mri (offensée): Par exemple! (II 
pousse dans la chambre et tournela cg. 
Grorces (hurlant): Antoine! Antoine! 
(Le DomesTIQUE s’avance.) 
GrorcEs: Ma valise! Elle est préte? 
Vite! ; 
Le DoweEstTIQuE: Oui, monsieur. 
(Il disparatt et rentre avec une valise) 
Grorces: Mon pardessus! Mon chi 
peau! ; ; 
Le DomEsTIQUE: Voici, monsieut 
(Con’inued on page 10°) 
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The accepted model of 
American and English university 
men and sportsmen, to be had in the 
finest foreign fabrics, including the 
new light shades of flannel executed 
especially for us at Apperley Bridge, 
Yorkshire, knickers to match. 

The hat, called YORK STREET, Cau 
be turned down when so desired. Very 
unusual foulards, especially printed 
to our order in England. New collar 
attached shirts with hairline stripes, 
collar to be pinned down 


BOOKLET “1924” SENT ON REQUEST 


ER.[RIPLER & [D. 


Established 1886 


MADISON AVENUE AT FORTY: SIXTH STREET 


New York 








EASTER 


Whether it be Fifth Avenue, the Boule- 
vard or Main Street, the discriminating 
dresser knows that HAYS Gloves are the 
correct handwear for Easter. For the 
more formal morning and afternoon 
occasion, Chamois, Mccha and Suede in 
the accepted tones are the preferred 
leathers. These, and suitable models for 
business or lounge are found in a variety 
of shades at the better shops where 
HAYS Gloves are sold. 


HAYS Gloves are aristocrats. Made of 
selected skins, by true craftsmen, they 
possess a distinguished air and a look of 
substantial character. The HAYS button 
is a guarantee of first quality in material 
and workmanship—and the stamp Super- 
seam means that the silk sewn seams of 
HAYS Gloves will not ravel even though 
the thread be cut or broken. 


TERE DANIEL HAYS COMPANY, INC. 
GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. 


Largest Makers of Fine Buckskin Gloves in the World 
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HE name, Jaeger, 

that for over 40 
years has stood for 
real quality, and gives 
an assurance of a gar- 
ment well-styled of 
100% Pure Wool. 


The Golf Suit, illustrated, 
has a distinctive English 
cut. It’s the kind of con- 
servative suit that’s in such 
favor on links of the British 
Isles. There are excellent 
reasons why it should be. 
Aside from its cut, the im- 
ported English Gabardine 
of which it is made lasts 
surprisingly long—and, too, it is really shower-proof! Like- 
wise, this material is practically wrinkle-proof. The suit 
comes in tan or slate grey. Price $55.00. 


“Jaeger” is synony- 
mous with fine wool 
—so, with the qual- 
ity of this imported, 
light weight wool, 
sweater established, 
its distinctive check- 
ered Jacquard front 
and fashioned sleeves 
make it doubly attrac- 
tive. In three combi- 
nations of Scotch 
mixtures— black and 
grey, light heather 
mixtures, and brown 
heather mixtures— 
sleeves and back of 
solid mixtures. Price 
$9.00. 





Golf Hose, the most important part 
of your golf togs—Jaeger’s Pure Wool 
Hose have proved their worth on 
countless links. These latest hose 
boast the same old-time quality— 
but the patterns are very up-to-date. 
Some with double turnover cuffs of 
mottled mixtures in black and white 
giving a grey effect, blue and tan, 
brown and white, $3.00. Others have 
the popular Jacquard diamond single 
cuff. They are in tan with brown and white effects and 
black and white effects, $4.50. 


MAIL ORDERS 


Many men find it more convenient to procure jaeger golf togs 
by mail. To such orders we give careful and particular attention. 








Boston New York San Francisco 
402 Boylston St. 306 Fifth Avenue 218 Post St. 
58 Nassau St. 
Philadelphia Chicago 
1701 Chestnut St. 222 No. Michigan Ave. 














Jaeger — Specialists in 
Apparel of Fine Wool 


GrEorcEs: Tu feras mes regrets 4 tout 
le monde. Je pars. . . 

Le DomestTIQUE: Et votre destination, 
monsieur? 

GEorGEs: A la poste restante, 4 Lhasa, 
au Tibet. 

Le DomestTIQvE: Trés bien, monsieur. 

(Un grand monsieur, trés en coleére, 
s’avance. GEORGES, avec.un saut fréné- 
tique, gagne la porte.) 

Le GRAND Monsieur (avec colére): Eh 
bien, monsieur! J’ai 4 vous_ parler, 
4 propos d’une dame— 

GerorcEs (hurlant): Troisiéme chambre 
a cété. 

(Il se sauve a grands sauts.) 


IV. The Boo-Hoo Bird 
By M-r-ce M-t-rl-nck 


GYLGYL 

ByYLBYL 

JYLJYL 

PYLPyL 

SYLSYL 

FATE 

A STRANGER 

An OLD WoMAN 

A Cuckoo CLock 
(A cottage in a forest. The OLD WoMAN 
giving food to GYLGYL.) 
THE OLp Woman: Have you come far? 
GYLGYL: No, I have not come far. 
THE OLp Woman: It is better not to 
have come far than to have come far. 
Gy.LcyL: Yes. When cone goes far, it is 
farther than if one had not gone far. 
THE Cuckoo CLock: Cuck-oo! Cuck- 
oo! Cuck-oo! Cuck-oo! Cuck-oo! Cuck-oo! 
Cuck-oo! Cuck-oo! 
THE OLp Woman: It is eight o’clock. 
They will soon be here. 
GyLcy_: Yes, they will soon be here. 
Who are they? 
THE OLD Woman: All the girls you 
have ever kissed. 
Gytcyt: I have never kissed. 

(Enter Fate.) 
Fate: That is not true! (Goes out 
mysteriously.) 
GyLcGyL: Who is that? 
THE OLD Woman: I do not know. 
Gytev-: The things one does not know 
are greater than the things one does know. 
THE OLD Woman: No one has ever said 
that before. 
(Enter a STRANGER.) 
THE STRANGER: It is better to say 
things before than afterwards. 
THE OLD Woman: Will you not come 
in? 
THE STRANGER: I am in already. (Goes 
out slowly.) 
GyLGyL: Who is that? 
THE OLD Woman: I do not know. 
(Enter Fate.) 


Fate (sternly): Yes! You do! (Goes 
out mysteriously.) 
GyicyL: He contradicts everybody. 
THE OLD Woman: Yes, everybody. 

(A silence.) 
THE Cuckoo CLock: Cuck-oo! 
THE OLD Woman: It is seven minutes 
past nine. How time flies! 
Gytcyt: It is better for a clock to go 
forwards than backwards. 
THE OLp Woman: Your words are too 
deep and mysterious for me. 
(Enter ByLBYL, JyLJyYL, PyLpyL, and 
SYLSYL.) 


VANITY Fajr 
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(Continued from page 106) 


By_sByL: Good evening. We are here, 

Jy1yy_: Yes! We are here. 

PyLpy_: We are all here. 

SyLsyL: We have come. 

THE OLp Woman: Yes, you are all here. 

GyLceyL: Why? i 

THE OLD Woman (sadly): I do not 
know. 

GytcyL: You do not know anythi 

Tue O1p Woman: Nobody knows any. 
thing. 

(Enter FATE.) 

Fate: Yes! They do! (Goes out mystey. 
iously.) 

ByLByL (to GyLGyL): Do you know me? 

JyityyL: And me? 

PytpyL: And me? 

SyLsyL: And me? 

GyLevL (boldly): No! I do not know 
you! 

(Enter Fate, down the chimney.) 

Fate: That is not true! (Goes oy 
through the window.) 

GyLGyL: Who are they? 

(Enter a STRANGER.) 

THE STRANGER: They are the girls you 

—_ “<a (Goes out slowly.) 
¥YLGYL (aghast): The girls J 
kissed! ‘ * 

THE OLD Woman: The kisses you have 
not got are more precious than the kisses 
you never had. 

GyicyL: Yes. The kisses you were 
about to get are better than the kisses 
you never should have had. 

ByLByL: What does that mean? 

Jyztyjyu: I do not know. 

PytpyL: It does not mean anything, 

GyLcyL: Why do you weep? 

SyLsyL: Because you say such beauti- 
ful things. 

Gy1cyL (mystically): The things I do 
not say are more beautiful than the things 
I say. 

sue Cuckoo Ctock: Cuck-oo! Cuck- 
oo! 

THE OLD Woman: It is eighteen minutes 
past twelve. 

ByLBYL: We must go! 

Gy.cyL: Why did you come? 

PyLpyL: We cannot tell you. We were 
led by Fate. 

(Enter Fate.) 

Fate: No! You think you were led by 
Fate, but you were not led by Fate. No- 
body is led by Fate, except those whose 
fate it is to be led. Those who think they 
are led are happier than those who do not 
think that they are not led, but their Fate 
is the same, though it is not the same as 
if they had never thought that they would 
not be led; and vice-versa. 

Gytcyt (breathlessly): And who are 
you? 

Fate: I am Fate! (Disappears through 
the keyhole.) 

THE OLD Woman: Fate! 

Bytpyt: We must go now. Good 
evening. 

JytyL, Pytpyi, and Syisyt: Yes, we 
must go. Good evening. 

_ GYLGYL (covering his eyes): Good even- 
ing. 

(The cottage is empty, save for GYLGYL 
and the Op Woman. Enter the STRANGER) 

THE STRANGER: I am here. 

Gytcvt: It is all over now. 

THe Strancer: I beg you pardon. 
(Goes out slowly.) 

THE Cuckoo Ciock: Cuck-oo! 

THE OLD Woman (weeping): Five and 
twenty to three. 
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ITydro-electric developm>nt 
ake Muskegon River, Michigan 


Broad Views— 


for Investors 


Consider for a moment Public Utilities—light 
heat and power companies. 


They operate a service essential to the home 
life of all progressive communities, and supply 
the ever-increasing needs for electrical power. 
They are carefully supervised and regulated by 
state laws. They operate with a minimum of 
labor, are little affected Ly periods of business 
depression. 


Include Public Utility Bonds among your 
holdings. They offer a liberal yield to bond 
buyers. In The National City Company’s 
monthly publication, ““Recommended Bonds” 
the issues offered have been carefully studied 
and analyzed. You should receive a copy regu- 
larly, and we will be glad to put your name upon 
the mailing list. Kindly address— 





The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


You will find offices in more than 50 leading 
cities in the United States, Canada and abroad 
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FOR 
INFORMAL 
WEAR AFTER 
DARK 


Now that the exodus to country establishments is already 
well under way, there comes a rather welcome relaxation 
from the more formal demands of the winter season. 

However, even if one does not dress for dinner always, 
there is no rhyme or reason why business clothes or busi- 
ness boots should be worn after sun-down. 

Fresh clothes—«f course! And with them the smart 
black oxfords that add a touch of formal informality to one’s 
attire. For this latter purpose, the Crawford Sheffield is 
eminently correct. 

A remarkably comfortable shoe made of dull black Holster 
calf—with light-weight sole and rubber heels. The Sheffield 
is a shoe that you will welcome after a day of business. 

If by chance you should not be able to find a Crawford 
dealer readily, we will be glad to put you in touch with one if 
you will be good enough to write us direct at Brockton, Mass. 


Write for ‘‘ Below the Mirror,’’ a very human little book, free, of course 


CThe (Gawford Shoe 


Most Styles $8.00 
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This instrument may be had in ealnut or mahogany, = 
Cabine t—height 37 inche S§ cvidth 4€ inches; depth 
24% inches, Antique gold trimmings; all-wood 
soundamplifier; env: lope filing system for 100 records, 









As long as human hearts respond to the magic 
ct stringed instruments, Stradivarius will be held 
in grateful admiration—the violin bearing his 
name is the aristocrat of the musical werld. 

Today, as the worker’s skill is reinforced by science 
and industry, a new type of musical instrument 
Sonora. 





has been created for the enjoyment of a// 


Lhe Sonora Line includes an instrument for 
every taste alld re quire mcnt—$O6O to $3,000 


SONORA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, INC. 
NEW YORK CITY 


§ THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 





CLEAR AS A BELL 











VANITY FAR 


Knowledge and Art 


(Continued from page 45) 


characteristics; you can learn to carica- 
ture it. That is all. 

Art is not like science; there is no 
profiting by other people’s accumulated 
experience, no going on from the point 
where they left off. Every artist has to 
begin at the beginning. He must solve 
the problem for himself; and to do that 
he must concentrate, he must steadily 
labour. 

And concentration is precisely the 
thing that excessive knowledge tends 
to make impossible—for all, at any rate, 
but the most gifted, individual, and 
strong-minded artists. They, it is true, 
can -be left to look after themselves, 
whatever their mental and physical en- 
vironment. Knowledge has had its most 
disastrous effects on the minor men, on 
the rank and file. These, in another 
century, would have worked away un- 
distracted, trying all their life long to get 
the best out of one convention—trying 
and, what is more, generally succeeding 
to the very limit of their natural capaci- 
ties. Their descendants today are trying 
to get the best out of fifty conventions 
at once. With what results Munich most 
hideously shows. 

And not only Munich, but Paris, too, 
London, New York—the whole knowl- 
edge-ridden world. One only has to look 
at the average contemporary building 
to see the disastrous effect. on the archi- 
tects of the rank and file, of knowing 
too much. 





The Restlessness of Knowledge 


TILL, the knowledge exists, and is eas- 

ilyavailable; there is no destroying or 
concealing it. There can be no recapture 
of the old ignorance, which allowed the 
artists of the past to go on peacefully 
working away at one main style for years, 
for centuries even, at a time. Knowledge 
has brought with it restlessness, un- 
certainty, and the possibility of incessant 
and rapid change in the conventions of 
art. How many conventions have come 
and gone again during the last seventy 
years! Pre-Raphaelitism. Impressionism, 
Art Nouveau, Futurism, Post-Impres- 
sionism, Cubism ...It would have 
taken the Egyptiens fifteen or twenty 
thousand years to run through such a 
fortune of styles. 

Today, we invent a new convention— 
or rather, we generally resuscitate a com- 
bination of old conventions out of the past 
—exploit it, and throw it away. all in the 
space of five years. The fixity of the old 
traditions, the sure refinement of taste, 
born of limitation and intolerant fas- 
tidiousness, has gone. 

Will it ever return? One must be a 
prophet to answer that question with 
certainty. I can do no more than risk 
a guess or two. In time. no doubt, artists 
will have inured themselves to the poison 


of the Pierian spring. The immense mag 
of knowledge, which in our minds js still 
crude, will have been gradually digesteg 
When that has happened, some sort of 
fixity—or rather, some sort of slow and 
steady motion, for in life there js no 
fixity—will have been achieved. Meap. 
while, we must be content to live in ap 
age of dissipated energies, of experiments 
and _ pastiches, restlessness and uncer. 
tainty, 

The vast increase in our knowledge of 
art history has affected not only the 
artists themselves; it has profoundly 
influenced the minds of all those who take 
an interest in the arts. For tout savoir ey 
tout pardonner; we have learned to gq 
preciate and see the best in every style, 
Voltaire thought Shakespeare barbaroys, 
and like all his contemporaries had an 
unbounded contempt for Gothic art. 
What would he have said if we had asked 
him to admire the plastic beauties of a 
Polynesian carving, or the painting of an 
animal by a prehistoric man? Knowl 
edge has enabled us to sympathize with 
unfamiliar points of view; to appreciate 
artistic conventions devised by people 
utterly unlike ourselves. 

All that, no doubt, is very good up toa 
point. But our sympathy is so vast, we 
are so much afraid of showing ourselves 
intolerant towards something we ought to 
like, to love in our all-embracing way not 
merely the highest (in whatever conven- 
tion) when we see it, but the lowest, too, 
Taste at the present time is growing more 
and more catholic, so that we can now 
get real aesthetic enjoyment out of works 
of art which by any standard whatever 
must be regarded as bad. Thus, we 
collect the papier maché furniture of the 
eighteen-fifties, the feather flowers and the 
statuettes of Louis-Philippe—we collect 
them and, for a time at any rate (though 
not for very long), we genuinely get as 
much pleasure out of them as we would 
out of the best Heppelwhite or the choic- 
est fourteenth century ivories. 

We have achieved this by the inven- 
tion of a series of entirely new aesthetic 
values. We like things now, not merely 
because they are beautiful, but because 
they are “amusing” or, if we happen to be 
a little less sophisticated, because they 
are “quaint”. There seems no reason why 
this creation of new aesthetic values, once 
begun, should ever end. In the course of 
time, a really cultured and sensitive per- 
son may be able to enjoy literally every 
work of art—from Giotto’s frescoes to 
Mr. Studdy’s drawings of dogs, froma 
drawing room decorated in the Studio 
style of 1905 to the palace of Duke 
Federigo at Urbino, from the Pieté of 
Michelangelo to a Gold Coast mumbo- 
jumbo. That highly desirable consum- 
mation, when it comes, will have been 
due entirely, in the first instance, to the 
spread of knowledge. 


WHERE TWO HAVE SAT 


By LESLIE NELSON JENNINGS 


EA-WATER ina cup were fitter 
Than good wine drunk alone, 
And bread unshared turns hard and bitter 


As any stone. 


Where two have sat, though served but little, 
A man may rise full-fed, 
For whoso takes a friend to victual 


Has banqueted! 


Oh. salt the meat with sand; bring baken 
Cakes of the coarsest stuff-— 

Where two have pleasantly partaken, 
There is enough 
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Bon Voyage Boxes 


Cone delicacies that appease 
the salt air appetite; dainty, crisp 
and appetizing. They help to wile away 
the hours on deck and enliven ship- 
board friendships. 


— The 1924 Bon Voyage Booklet fully 
cidins describes the 38 different styles. Priced 
from $2.75 to $40.00. 


628 Fifth Avenue 
Established 85 years 


Catering 
Wedding Boxes 
Birthday Cakes 

Cakes and Candies 
Week-End Boxes 


New York 
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COnE latest type brogues— 
of selected materials and at- 
tractive designs—with all the 
smartness that live dressers 
want—are made by Florsheim 
Most Styles—Ten Dollars 
The Rugby—M-129 


One of Two Hundred Styles. 
Booklet of Styles on*Request. 


‘THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 
Manufacturers » CHICAGO 


































SENNIT 


ed wear with a lounge 

suit—low crown, sen- 
sible wide brim, quiet, 
tastefully colored band. 


LEGHORN 


CHINA SPLIT 


A light weight saw 
appropriate to the 
summer dinner jacket. 


A soft oe Ft 34 

draped with 

band, different Jalon. 
turned down br 


For the man who demands ex- 
actitude in dress, Bonar-Phelps 
wide range of styles meet all the 
requirements of clothes for dif- 
ferent occasions. 





The ” uality shops in your city 
carry these styles along with 
other models. 


BONAR-PHELPS STRAWS 


FIFTY EAST ELEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


‘Best Vader ae Sun” 
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AN HEUSEN comfort is 
a householdword. Woven 


) 
eX in one piece, the Van 
Ii Heusen’s neckline is trim 


and unwrinkled and 
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smart. ~~ never wilts, therefore needs 
no starch. Having no bands or seams 
or rough edges, it is always smooth 
to the neck and gentle to your 
shirts and ties. It is the world’s most 
economical collar ...as well as the 
smartest ... and most comfortable. 


VAN FAME TWELVE 
A medium height STYLES 


Van Heusen FIFTY 
for early Spring CENTS 


VAN HEUSEN 


the Worlds Smartest COLLAR 


qs your dealer for Van Craft, a new negligee 
shit with the Van Heusen Collar attached 


PHILILIPS-JONES CORPORATION 
1225 Broaaway New York 
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How Quaint! 
215 Tea Ball 
$2.75 


A NewVersion 
#14 Tea Strainer 
$3.50 


7) 


Beautifully 
hammered 
and engraved 


#80 Tea Bell 


Gifts Inspired By 


FEA 


OR every season,every event,every house- 
hold—the pleasant institution of tea sug- 
gests a happy gift. To International Sterling, 
it has also suggested a host of lovely creations 
in solid silver. Quaint old ideas, made into 
modern Gift Originations. Charming new 
ideas, also wrought into solid silver. 


The pieces illustrated are a typical selection. 


Leading jewelers are featuring them—now. 
When you go gift-seeking, look for them. 

















In Paolo’ 


VANITY FAR 


s Garden 


The Tragic Recollections of a Pleasant Liar 
By CHARLTON_LAWRENCE EDHOLM 


New York, I liked Paolo’s Garden 
best, for it was there that interest 
was brought on with the minestrone, 
liking with the broiled chicken, and, some- 
times, love with the black coffee. 
But in summer the garden was a perfect 
place to dine at leisure. It contained a 
couple of straggly trees that flaunted 
green leaves in defiance of the dead, brick 
walls. It had boxes of geraniums and ivy 
about the high, weathered-green fence, 
while a large aquarium in the corner 
showed the gleam of red metal where lazy 
gold fish swam. A jet of water rose and 
fell above the tank, the only music to ac- 
company subdued talk of the discreet 
little parties. 


QO: all the intimate eating places in 


T the score of tables, they sat under 
the stars that glimmered through the 
foliage, with only a hard brilliance low in 
the night sky to remind one that the life 
of Broadway was frothing and sparkling 
near by. The city noise was hushed. The 
waiters murmured in liquid Italian. The 
couples at the small tables (most of the 
tables were for two) exchanged their com- 
ment and repartee in voices that did not 
carry to their neighbours’ ears The lights 
were just enough in Paolo’s Garden. 

It was an ideal place to dine opposite 
some adorable little creature who might 
care to be adored—or perhaps not. The 
“perhaps” made it a fascinating game. 

I have played there often, so when 
Darley told me about his remarkable 
dinner with his last sweetheart (he has 
settled down to serious pursuits now), I 
was able to see it all quite clearly, for it 
was in Paolo’s Garden that the odd in- 
cident occured. 

The girl, so it happens, is not a stranger 
to me—quite the contrary, though 
Darley did not know that. She is an ex- 
quisite brunette, slight and frail as a 
willow wand, toned in mellow ivory, with 
a wealth of soft hair that would be black, 
if black could be warm to look at. Her 
great eyes are luminous and fine; brown 
that is sometimes tender in hue, some- 
times hard and sparkling like starlight 
on ice. Giannina is her name. Nina was 
the name Darley called her while the night 
was still young. 

“Here’s to the good old Padrona!” pro- 
posed Darley, touching the rim of Nina’s 
glass with hisown. ‘To the Padrona— 
she loves a lover!” 

They drank happily. 

‘How far away we are from the stupidi- 
ties of life!’ mused Darley. **This garden, 


| you see, is our exclusive little dream gar- 
| den, and all the whispering couples about 
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us are no more than the creatures of our 
imagination. Really there is no one 
here but just us two. Is’nt it jolly? 

The girl smiled at him brightly across 
the table. She could follow his whimsical 
mood; but as Darley answered her smile, 
his eyes passed beyond her to a table not 
far away, and he saw a high-poised head 
thatseemed familiar. He fancied, too, that 
the shadowy face beneath its brim nodded 
slightly, and quite as unobtrusively he 
returned the greeting. Was that Helen? 
Could it be possible after these years? 
Sitting at the same little table they had 
reserved for one whole summer! Could it 
be Helen? 

Darley remembered that she was the 
first girl he had told about “Our exclusive 
little garden for two”. Whatacoincidence! 

Nina had observed nothing of this. for 
his nod had been very casual; and al- 
ready the great brown eyes wore a dreamy 
and far away expression. 

“How wonderful your eyes are tonight!” 
said Darley, impulsively. I suppose a 
hundred men have told you that, and no 
doubt a thousand other men have wanted 
to. But I wonder whether any one of 
them has seen in them just what I see: a 
little shrine, with a pure white taper, 


burning before an ivory Virgin. For any. 
one can see the gaiety and brilliance tha 
you show the world, but not everyone can 
look down into the hidden shrine that jg 
the real you.” 

Nina reached across the white cloth 
and touched his hand lightly, yet with 
tenderness. 

“Foolish boy!” she said. “You are mak. 
ing a little poem about a very common. 
place girl. I can’t believe that I am really 
what you see in me—or what you say 
you see. if 

But Darley’s mind was distracted bya 
perplexing doubt. Was that girl in black 
far over in the corner, smiling in recogni. 
tion? Or was she smiling at her compan- 
ion? Genevieve wore black silk and 
black lace the night he had found a shrine 
in her blue eyes. 

He turned to Nina quickly. “Not at 
all!” he retorted. “I cannot flatter, | 
don’t idealize. Unluckily, I am not a 
poet. The most I can do is to stammer 
out the thoughts that come into my 
mind. And you must try to forgive me, 
if I speak too freely. I know I have no 
right! But when I am with you, dear, I 
am like a man who hears the nightingale 
for the first time. The poor, bewildered 
fellow imagines that he can express with 
words the rapture of the song.” 

It was Katewho had first listened to the 
nightingale rhapsody, and Darley al- 
most blushed as he glanced over his 
shoulder and looked squarely into the 
mocking black eyes of Kate. He did not 
wait to make sure that it was Kate. He 
turned his head swiftly to Nina, who was 
regarding him with wonder. 

“How did you know?” she asked. “How 
could you have guessed that when I was 
a very little girl, I used to lie awake in 
my tiny bed and listen to the nightingale 
in my father’s garden? You deal in black 
magic, Mr. Darley!” 

“Not I! There is nothing I am fit to 
deal in but the dull business of life; but 
you, Nina, you are all magic. Why, the 
dark shadows of your hair are mysterious 
with witchery. The slope of your should- 
ers, the lines of your arms, weave a spell 
that leaves one helpless. Powerful charms 
in your eyes make resistance useless. And 
your lips, when they have touched a glass, 
make a love potion of the wine they 
dipped in. Let me drink from your glass 
and die, like Tristan!” 

It was two years ago that he had said 
that to Marian, Marian of the silver 
throat, who had taken a minor réle in 
Tristan that season. This season she was 
famous. How that splendid creature 
yonder, in garnet and gold, resembled the 
new idol of the opera! 


i penn eyes sought his, with just a 
shadow of fear. The gaiety had gone. 
There was a look of pain in those tragic 
depths. “Please, Mr. Darley. Please 
don’t. Oh, I know you are only amusing 
yourself with an evening of flirtation! 
But Iam nota flirt ora plaything. When 
you say such words, and I know you don’t 
mean them,—don’t you see? It /urts!” 

She looked at him appealingly. Her 
hand pressed her heart. But he seized the 
trembling little hand and kissed it, whis- 
pering passionately, “Nina! Sweetheart! 
You know that I mean a thousand times 
more than I can say. Listen, Nina. I 
swear it. You are the only girl I ever loved.” 

Nina sank back in her chair. Her eyes 
were closed. She was deathly pale. Was 
she fainting? Darley looked swiftly about 
the garden to summon the Padrona, 
waddiing between distant tables. But 
h's eyes encountered the direct gaze of 
Helen and Genevieve, Kate, Marian, a0 
poor little Adele. They looked at Nina 
with amused pity. They looked at Darley 
with a smile that was blent of wistful 
tenderness, and mockery, and remem- 
brance. 
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Already in its Fourth 
Large Printing 


VINDICATION 


STEPHEN McKENNA 


Author of ‘‘Sonia’’ 


The Boston Transcript says: “In ‘Vin- 
dication’ Mr. McKenna does for 
England what Mrs. Wharton has 
done admirably for our own coun-| 
try.” 


The New York Herald says: “A bril- 
liant and impressive story. ‘Vindi- 
cation’ shows Mr. McKenna’s mas- 
tery of technique at its highest level.” 


The Literary Review of the New York 
Evening Post says: “He has a con- 
sciousness the deepest forces at 
work in buman souls and a knack 
of recording their effects on outward 
conduct and speech that entitle him 
to be mentioned only a few breaths 
after Galsworthy, and even his great 
model, George Eliot.” 


of 


$2.¢93 at all Booksellers 


Little, Brown & Company 


Publishers, Boston 
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W. de BRUNOFF, Publisher 
32 Rue Louis Le Grand, Paris 


will send you both albums post-free 
for $2. 
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A Shelf of Recent Books 


New Novels That Laugh and Grimace at Life 


By BURTON RASCOE 


N Told by an Idiot ‘Boni & Liveright), 
[us Rose Macaulay starts off with 

the same sort of effect the droll vaude- 
ville comedian achieves when he gets all 
set to give a “rendition” of a pathetic 
ballad on his saxophone and then, after 
a couple of bars, fills the air with a screech- 
ing blue note. Miss Macaulay is funny; 
there can be no doubt of that. In this 
novel, she is funny at the expense of a 
whole family and of British society 
through the late-Victorian, the Edward- 
She is 
funny about love, hate, jealousy, religion, 
art, philanthropy, murder, war, and peace. 
Her sense of the ridiculous rarely deserts 
her; even when, sometimes, one rather 
wishes it would. But at bottom, she is 
both humane and philosophical, for the 
lesson she offers is one of tolerance, 
compassion, and sympathy. The older 
generation, she shows us, has always its 
anxieties over the youthfulness of youth; 
and the younger generation has always its 
delusions that it has freed itself from the 
shackles of convention which made slaves 
of its elders; while life itself is an invariant, 
with only the kaleiodoscopic changes of 
surface colour to vary its monotony. 
Aside, however, from the thesis and the 
story, this novel is an entertaining and 
instructive history of the customs and 
fashions, fads and fancies, and the artis- 
tic-literary movements in England dur- 
ing the past forty years. 


HE distinction of Crazy Man (Har- 

court, Brace), by Maxwell Boden- 
heim, lies in the writing. Bodenheim’s 
style is a highly individual vehicle for 
the precise expression of ideas and for 
exact description by a new shuffling of 
the cards in the vocabulary and a new 
dealing of images and idioms. The story 
has to do with the love affair of a profes- 
sional thief and a shop girl. The profes- 
sional thief possesses an intelligence so 
acute that sane people and neurologists 
take refuge from it by labeling it psycho- 
pathic. This thief, whose convictions 
about life had been in a state of flux 
brought about by his incapacity to adjust 
himself to the evasions and concessions 
life demands, at last pins his faith on the 
Founder of the Christian church and 
attempts to live according to His teach- 
ings, especially in regard to property, 
non-resistance, and loving kindness. The 
shop girl, who earns extra money in the 
evenings by dancing with all comers in 
a cheap dance hall, is spell-bound by the 
thief’s personality and his use of words, 
and leaves the two bullies who shared her 
between them to take up with the thief. 
The thief rationalizes his outlawed means 
of support into a philosophy of protest, 
and takes each occasion, when he is ap- 
prehended by the law, to expound his 
theories. He is at last confined in the 
asylum for the criminally insane, an ex- 
pedient of society which does not annoy 
him; because, he says, in an asylum he 
can live and think “without making the 
innumerable and leaden concessions that 
men call sanity”. This may sound dime 
novelish; but the book isn’t. The char- 
acter of the hero rarely emerges from 
behind the tapestry of his words; but 
the gir] and a half dozen minor characters 
from the lower East side breathe and live’ 
in these pages, and there are passages of 
writing which are triumphs in prose ex- 
pression. 


LIZABETH MARBURY is America’s 
foremost play broker and author’s 
agent. She has a vast acquaintance 
among the people of the stage and of the 
ublishing world, in America and in 
Suro Her book of reminiscences, My 
Crystal Ball (Boni & Liveright), is filled 

















with anecdotes about the great and near 





great, and the jokes are frequently told 
at her own expense. Her own story is 
thatof ambition and struggle with defeats, 
which she was hopeful and _ resourceful 
enough to surmount. One catches here 
glimpses of Bernhardt and the Frohmans, 
the Barrymores and Sir James Barrie, 
Broadway stars and Broadway characters, 
the socially secure and insecure, but climb- 
ing. There is the inside story of the sale 
of The Little Minister to Charles Frohman, 
who bought the play from Miss Marbury, 
but only after Miss Marbury had per- 





suaded Barrie to rewrite the original play, | 


which was cast for a male leading part, 
so that Maude Adams might be starred 
in it by Mr. Frohman. Then there is the 
encounter with Sardou, and numerous 
episodes which are amusing and which 
will be of value to any historian of the 
American stage. 


Oa good measure of brisk, plausible, 
+ hair-raising adventure, Crosbie 
Garstin has added, in The Owl’s House 
(Stokes), some sound character drawing. 
appropriately expressed in action rather 
than in analysis. In the general scheme 
of the story, Mr. Garstin has allowed him- 
self the scope enjoyed by the nineteenth 
century romancers; but he has saved 
enough on detail to keep his tale within 
the length of a modern novel. The haz- 
ards of smuggling on the Cornish coast 
and the vicissitudes of a captive English 
man among the Barbary pirates are rean- 
imated in this historic setting by using 
it as a backgroud for characters fi Been 
alive. reacting simply and directly to 
their bizarre and hazardous existence. 
There are no archaic and stilted locutions 
common to tales of this genre; and the 
merit of the story is greater than its 
pretentions. At the lowest possible rat- 
ing, it is a corking yarn. 


F Shane Leslie is thinking of writing 

another novel about Ireland, one may 
well imagine that he will have to wait a 
year or so after Doomsland (Scribners) 
to refill the treasury of his memory. The 
decay and extinction of a typical family 
of the disappearing race of English gen- 
try on Irish soil is the theme; but pages, 
and even chapters, are Mr. Leslie’s un- 
disguised reminiscences of such figures 
as Lady Gregory, W. B. Yeats, George 
Moore, AE, Sir Roger Casement, Percy 
Wyndham, Professor Mahaffy, Sir Horace 


Plunkett, Cardinal Logue, and other 
personages whom Dubliners will be 


more quick than I to recognize. It is 
rather inevitable that these real persons 
in the story should seem less real than 
Mr. Leslie’s original creations, for they 
are like persons observed in a mirror. 
Mr. Leslie’s prose has a dying fall; but 
it runs fluently, and he has caught some- 
thing of the charm and pathos inherent 
in any chronicle of a vanished era. 


HE Plastic Age (Century). by Percy 

Marks, is the best story of American 
college life that has come out since 
Charles G. Norris’ Brass; and it is a more 
courageous book than Mr. Norris’s. It is. 
in parts, an amusing, satire.with the satire 
of implication. The modern collegian’s 
reactions to his class-work, girls, his 
college surroundings, studies and diver- 
sion are depicted with skill and accuracy; 
his conversation, his slang, his collo- 
quialisms are recorded without gloss, 
euphemisms, inventions, or niceties. The 
story itself is nothing to get excited about, 
but the two contrasted characters, one 
ingenuous and the other sophisticated, 
and their relationship and adolescent dis- 
cussions will, if nothing else, revive 
memories of scenes and emotions in kind 
among grads and old grads of American 
colleges. 


| 
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a 
Bridge Hostesses-- 
The Ideal Card Prize! 


WEBSTER’S 
BRIDGE 


36 Cartoons by H. T. WEBSTER 
Text by WILLIAM JOHNSTON 











A beautifully made little 
book—striking red and gold 
cover, 36 hilarious pictures 
by the famous cartoonist, 
H. T. Webster, joyous text by 
William Johnston. The very 
thing for card prizes—it costs 
only one dollar _and_ looks 
like three! s 











At bookshops, stationers, etc., $1.00 


F. A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 4th Ave. New York 














The Latest Rules for Scoring | 
and Play 
New Material—New Pictures 
in the 


Revisedand Enlarged Edition | 


0 
How to Play 


MAH 
JONG 


By Jean Bray 

More than thirty “limit hands” and | 

Special BonusScores areexplained inthis | 

second edition. Here isthe latest wordin | 

MAH JONG—and a complete, detailed, | 

illustrated manual of the game. | 
$1.75 at all Bookstores 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS | 


2 West 45th Street, New York | 


























VANITY FAIR 
19 West 14th St. New York City 


Gentlemen: I have been told that Vanity 
Fair is the most entertaining magazine of 
modern life. But you'll have to show 
me! So I am enclosing $1 for the special 
introductory offer of five issues. 


Name 








Address. 
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© Vanity Fair 
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The RAYNIACKET 


AnEssential to the Sportsman’s Complete Outfit 
8% ounces of Rain Insurance 
— Carried in your Golf Bag 





T= RAYNJACKET is made of extra 
quality airplane cloth especially treated 
with an inner coating of pure pam rubber, 
Guaranteed water proof, will not peal or 
erack. All seams strongly stitched and 
cemented penne durability and long 
wear). Underarms ventilated, with elastic f 
ists 


at wrists. 

Obtainable in two styles — Jumper or 
Coat Model. The Jumper slips on the head 
and has elastic at the waist. The Coat is 
made with generous front flaps and strong 
fasteners. 

For Sale by Leading Department 
Sporting Goods tores. = 


Price $8.50 
in Silk Finish $12.50 








NORTH EASTERN PRODUCTS CO., inc. 
New York 


What ComfortLovers Say No.487 


< ; whe 


< 
. 





Jo00 Miles over California Mountains 
“My car has been equipped with Hoo-Dyes for a little over ten thousand 
miles, and they have never been touched. I just returned from a two- 
thousand-mile trip into the mountains, over some very rough roads, and 


am thoroughly convinced that the saving of an automobile body more 
than pays for the Hoo-Dyes in ten thousand miles. 


“It is almost impossible to appreciate what your shock absorber does te 
smooth out a road and save an automobile, unless one drives the same 
kind of a car without the shock absorber on it.” 





(Name on request.) 


No device employing strap connections can possibly control 
both the upward and downward action of the spring. Such 
devices must not be confused with the Hoo-Dye double- 
acting, hydraulic shock absorber. In no device without 
the rigid, ball-jointed link or without the marvelous flexible- 
controlled, non-compressible liquid, as in Hoo-Dyes, can 
the same comfort and safety be obtained. 








? THE HOUDAILLE COMPANY, 1464 West Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Manufactured by Houde Eng. Corp. 


HOO-DYIE 


Double-Acting Hydraulic Shock Absorber 

















Asa 


mouthwash, 
gargle and 


to prevent infection 


That never-empty place in medicine 
cabinets belongs to Absorbine, Jr. 

Asa mouthwash it is germ destroy- 
ing, cleansing and refreshing. 

As a gargle it soothes and relieves an 
irritated or swollen sore throat. 

With a dentifrice it gets at crevice- 
hidden germs; keeps brush clean. 

With a shampoo it destroys dandruff 
germs and stimulates the scalp. 

It is delightful after shaving and a 
first aid for cuts and scratches. 


Above uses require only a few drops of 
Absorbine, Jr., diluted with water. 
As a liniment appiy full strength to the sore 
spot. It breaks up congestion, brings fresh blood 
to the affected tissues, quickly gives the needed 
telief from pain. 

At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid. 

Liberal trial bottle, roc., postpaid. 
W.F. YOUNG, Inc. 








316 Lyman Street 
Springfield, Mass. 








ESTABLISHED 1874 


2 and 4 E. Forty-Fourth Street 
_ NEW YORK 





ETZEL are tailors 

for men desiring to 
be groomed correctly in 
every detail—it has ever 
been their privilege to serve 
a distinguished clientele. 











Copyright 


Never 
again! 


—said the man from Ohio, as 
he recovered his composure 


iy? your garter ever come un- 
hooked? In public? How 
public? The man from Ohio 
waited under the clock in Grand 
Central Terminal in New York 
in full view of the commuters 
for half an hour—with a pink 
garter trailing out of trouser leg! 
Silk hat, Prince Albert, patent 
leather shoes—pink garter. Great! 


Then he became an E.Z. user. 
E.Z. garters are as free from 
hooks as your socks. They are 
self-adjusting. There is just one 
continuous circle of w-i-d-e soft 
elastic. They come with either 
one or two grips to fasten onto 
your sock, as you prefer. When 
F.Z. garters are ern your legs you 
simply can’t feel them. No 
binding of veins or muscles. 
Yet they stay up till you take 
them off with your socks. 


Try one pair of E.Z. garters and 
we doubt very much if you will 
ever wear any other kind. Most 
haberdashers sell them. They 
cost the same as others. Try 
them out. Get a pair today. 


E.Z. garters are made in a 
‘variety of colors and styles, 
including the E.Z. Sport 
Garter. Prices 25c to $1. 
E.Z. Wide Suspenders $1. 
Made solely by The Thos. 
P. Taylor Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. Originators of the 


Wide-Web Idea. 






E.Z. 
Regular 


The 
“E.Z.2-GRIP 


TRADE MARK REG. U, S. PAT. OFF. 


THE ORIGINAL WIDE 








GARTER 
































the 


T-O'P C:O-AT'S | 


FOR SPRING 


The “Guards” in topcoat fabrics and 
“Wiltshire”. 
measure of selected, imported woolens 


Hand-tailored to 


$45~$65 


Clothing Tailored to meet your Ideals"’ 


Bank 2S Ine. 


562 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Entrance on 46th Street 


GERMAN 
STREAM- 
LINING 
| (Above) This ver- 
sion of *‘ The Cov- 
ered Wagon" is 
Germany’s latest 
attempt to lower 











motoring costs by 
producing cars 














Seaiding 
Golf Suits 


Made on/y of finest im- 
ported Scotch Tweeds 
woven «pecially to our 
specifications. Every 
suit hand-tailored and 
designed under our own 
direct supervision. 


$60 = 865 


Also imported Golf 
Sweaters. Topcoats, 
Outdoor Shoes. 


A Gatlhug rier 


| 523 Fifth Ave. (at 43rd) New York 


SS ee ee 





upon scientific 
| streamline princi- 
| ples. This 6-24 


| h.p. Dixi car has a 

body designed by 
| Herr Jaray, of the 
' Zeppelin Company 


been experimenting in a worthy at- 
tempt to reduce the fuel consumption of 
automobiles. They have gone probably 
further than the designers of any other 
country in developing the well known, 
but little practised, principles of stream- 
lining, in order that their cars may present 
the least possible resistance to the wind as 
they travel. The result has been a number 
of open and enclosed automobiles which, 
to our conservative eyes, look like freaks. 
As a matter of fact, these cars are not 
freaks at all. They are scientifically de- 
signed, not only as to their extraordinary 
body lines, but in all the mechanical 
features of their chassis as well; and, in 
most cases, they are the products of some 











|of Germany’s greatest engineers. The 
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THE PICCADILLY,” with its 
high, broad shoulders, low waistline, 
low pockets; blunt vest and wide trou- 
Tee oee SS earn line Double- 
Breasted suit for S 


Send for‘ The New Styles for Spring” 
Goodman & Suss and Hirsh-Wickwire 


ring. $45.00 up 


Clothes. 


- KRANZ 


| 14 East 45th St., New York 


Between Madison and sth Aves. 











Rumpler streamlined sedan, which we il- 
lustratedsometime ag), was an example of 
| the present trend of scientific automotive 
|thought inGermany. The supercharger 
on the new Mercedes <ars is another. 

The streamlined sedan shown on this 























| By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 
| 


OR the past three or four years, 
German automotive engineers have 












NOT A HIPPO- 
POTAMUS 


(Left) The front 
view of the Jaray 
streamlined sedan 
resembles a warlike 
hippopotamus, or 
some monster of 
the deep. Note the 
position of the 
headlights and ra- 
diator, sunk within 
the body, and the 
upward tilt of the 
radiator shutters 































A German Automotive Creation 


page is the most recent German attempt 
to lower motoring costs. It is the brain 
child of Herr Jaray, of the Zeppelin Air- 
ship Company, and the body is mounted 
on the German 6-24 h. p. Dixi chassis. 
There is a marked similarity between the 
glass-enclosed top of this car and the cabin 
of a Zeppelin airship. The design for this 
car was arrived at by a series of tests of 
small models in a wind tunnel. It is 
claimed that a reduction of from twenty- 
five percent to fifty percent in fuel con- 
sumption has been achieved by this 
Duralumin body. 

There are no protuberances any place 
about this car. The headlamps and the 
radiator are both sunk within the body, 
and the radiator shutters are sc arranged 
that they give a slight lift, like the wings 
of an airplane, when the car is in motion. 
The disc wheels are also fitted into inden- 
tations in the body, and the doors are so 
low that no steps are needed to enter the 
car comfortably. Two curved exhaust 
pipes project from the bottom, just in 
front of and beneath the door. 





THE JARAY SEDAN FROM THE REAR 
Unlike American cars, the rear of the Jaray sedan is so 
constructed that the air closes behind it gradually, and 
does not form a retarding vacuum pocket 
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The Pipe with 
The Blue Bar 








_MM 
PIPES 


Made in England of the best briar 


Smoking Mixtures 
Cigarettes Pouches 

Cigarette Tubes 

Smokers’ 


Cigars 
Pipe Racks 
Accessories 
Send for illustrated b ptt Cc 
of pipes and s ke ssories 
MM iataneilies Co. 
6 E. 45 St., New York 

















VB _bie 
The SPORTING SACK 
WwW oe knickers, a iy ort — 
with trousers, a sac suit—a 


together the season's most 
popular ‘‘all round” suit—in- 
expensive withal. 


4 piece—$39.50 
Manufactured and sold exclusively by 
Nat LUXENBERG & Bros. 
841 Broadway 177 Broadway 


NEW YORK CITY 
863 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 


Our style book will be sent free, on request’ 











The 
Proverbial 


Needle 


We have a nose for needles 
—such treasured trifles as 
rare stick pins and dress 
studs. Haystacks never daunt 
us. We can buy you a camp 
trailer or a custom motor 
body. 


No matter how big or how 
small it is, or how much 
trouble you’ve had searching 
for it unsuccessfully, ask us. 
Vanity Fair's Shoppers will 
tell you where it is. They'll 
buy | it for you; and they 
won't charge a cent for the 
service. 


Vanity Fair Shoppers 


19 W. 44th St., New York City 
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BRITISH FOOTWEAR 


A Street Shoe 





$14" 


Tan Scotch Grain 
full leather lined. 


Catalogue upon request 


WHALLEY-FORD,LTD. 
LONDON 


7 East 44th St. 83 Wall St. 
New York City 











CORRECT 
CLOTHES 


FOR 
DAY, EVENING 


AND 


SPORT WEAR 


GOLFING - RIDING 
THE HUNT - POLO 


Ladies’ Riding Coats 
Breeches and —— Coats 





STADLER & STADLER. 


MEN'S TAILORS 
785 FIFTH AVENUE, 59TH ST., NEW YORK 

















| WOMENS BEST 
BRITISH FOOTWEAR | 


eerrryrr rss yserry 


3 For Golfing 







General — 
Country 
Wear Oxford 
Light tan Imported Scotch grain 
made with the Intern ationally 
famous McAfee Golf soles and 
heels, with or without Scotch 

tongue 


Specially Priced at $13.50 


ara 
Conte Bt dt 


ee Pe AC kK- 


} 
3 
} 
j 
3 
3 
3 
3 
} 
} 
Plain Toe 


yy Ferrey rere rr errr rere reer rey eee 


0 bo nencees coeses 00s cres cons o005eseeeesth $s ooeesees 


Mail Orders Accepted 





























LIGHT-WEIGHT 
FIN-KERRY OVERCOATS 
DEVELOPED IN SELECT 
EUROPEAN WEAVES. 


FORTY-FIVE DOLLARS 
AND MORE 


READ Y-TO-PUT-ON 
TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 


FINCHILIEY 


5 West 46th Street 














CULLINGSWORTH 


Qlothing wrnmishir 
TWELVE EAST FORTY-SIXTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Dinner Suits 


$65 


Made up in imported 
Drapé with shaw] collar 
or peak lapel. 


Sack Suits, Sport Suits (four-piece), 
Top Coats, Overcoats, Ulsters, 
Chesterfields, and Furnishings. 





































VAN Sac. 


ESTO. 1909 


CIVILIAN and SPORTS 
CLOTHES 
ENGLISH RIDING BREECHES 


Serving an Eminent 
Clientele of the Well 
Dressed New York 


Business Man 





570 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 














NEW YORK 
<a 
LOR AND IMPOR 
- 7 TER ‘‘Kenmoor’”’ 


$11.50 


COTCH all the way 

through! Breathing the 
atmosphere of the Scot- 
tish moors, ““Kenmoor,” in addition to its old-fashioned 
craftsmanship and sturdy construction, expresses the 
style of the day in the contour of its British last. 
Shown exclusively at the Kenworthy Shop, a step off 
Fifth Avenue—6 West 43rd Street, New York. 











Scotch yee Shoes 
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| MENS BEST | 
BRITISH FOOTWEAR. | 

i 

| 


rN 
Street ucaiea “\ 
and ar e \ 
Sport G2 = 





Wear 


$43.50 


Imported light color tan Scotch grain, 
full leather lined, wing tip, medium 
weight sole, narrow heel fitting. 






Mail Orders Accepted 


1. W Coe 


W. J. Jahoda, Treasurer | 























SPRING SUITS 


FORTY-FIVE DOLLARS 
AND MORE 


READY-TO-PUT-ON 














53West 46th. Street 
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Sports Suits 
Woollies 


Ties Socks 
Stockings 








o 
betrayed 


Their first conversation 
betrayed the fact that | 
she was not fastidious 




















| Cantrell Suburban Body N Immediate delivery on — 

=) . ounted on Dodee Brothers . , 3odies fo odge Broth- 

A a distance she had | we aa eee oe ‘ 
appeared unusually | 
neat, immaculate. But Fi ve ‘ 
; T( onventence- 

upon their first face-to- | 0 VEMLENCE antre 
face meeting he discov- STURDY construction, smart appear- 
ered that her teeth were ance and all-around utility have com- B 
not clean. And he soon | bined to make the Cantrell Light Car 
lost interest. | Body almost indispensable to the owner 


So many people over- of a suburban home or a country estate. 


look this one matter of Send for folder V giving details and specifications. 
tastidiousness. And do so | 





NEXT to OFFICEs of 
AMERICAN Express COMPANY 


in spite of the fact that in | J:T- CANTRELL @ COMPANY | Humphreys & Crook ig 


a 


conversation the teeth are ’ ae 
the one most noticeable Llakers of Suburban Bodies Sports Tailors 


thing about you. | HUNTINCTON, NY. 3 HAYMARKET 


Notice to-day how you, LONDON 


yourself, watch another 
person’s teeth when he or 
she is talking. Ifthe teeth 
are not well kept they at 
once become a liability. 
Listerine Tooth Paste 
cleans teeth a new way. | 
At last our chemists have | 
discovered a polishing in- | 
gredient that really cleans 
without scratching the 


enamel—a difficult prob- | 
lem finally solved. 


























DON’T 


| Stand in Line! 






EADING physicians agree that every person should have period- 
ical Health Surveys—and that those over 40 should have a phy- 
sical examination at least once a year. 





The information thus gained enables one to determine the proper 
steps to take to improve chronic conditions and to keep 
health at its highest possible level. 






| THE exclusive specialty shop 
was devised for the woman 
whodoesn’t care to be elbowed 
around in the big department 
store—who doesn’t enjoy 
standing in line. 


THE CONDE NAST 
TRAVEL BUREAU holdsthe 


\4 
_ HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU same relation to the ticket 


4421 Good Health Building —_ Battle Creek, Mich. regs dig ote on =~ ‘ 





The latest scientific methods for making a complete 

‘“‘physical inventory” are thoroughly explained and il- 
lustrated in the booklet, ‘THE MEASURE OF A 
MAN.” This booklet will be sent free upon request. 







You will notice the im- 
provement even in the 
first few days. And you 
know it 1s cleaning safely. 

So the makers of Lister- 
ine, the safe antiseptic, 


have found for you also ie Learn to play 


the really safe dentifrice. 


The popular and fascinating game 


COMPLETE SET Consisting of 144 — $ .00 






















comfortable chair, you may 
make steamship reservations 
to go around the world—or 
buy a railroad ticket to cross 
the continent— or hotel reser- 
vations anywhere. And never 
leave the chair during the 
process. 


Ke BEEBE BBB BSERSRBRBRBRBBSeeee al Here, in a pleasant room, ina 


What are your teeth 
sayingabout you today ?— 
LAMBERT PHARM4A- 
CAL CO., Saint Louis, 
U.S. A. 


LISTERINE 
TOOTH PASTE 


Large tube—25c 


If you live out of town and 

write—vyour letter doesn't 

116 Counters. stand in line, either. 

Racks, Rules, playing directions and novel perpetual 

score card in attractive box. Sent postpaid on re- PER 

ceipt of $1. SET 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or money back 


DON’T DELAY—ORDER TODAY—and BEGIN TO PLAY 


ORIENTAL SPECIALTY COMPANY 
152 West 42nd Street Dept. F. New York ; 
—_ MERU RPP — 


THE CONDE NAST 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


23 West 44th St., New York 
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The New 1924 


TRWNIT 
BATHING SUITS 


FOR MEN 
are FULL-FASHIONED 
shaped -in-the-knitting-to-fit 


Shirts with alternate stripes 
Trunks with vertical stripe 
knitted in. 


At the best Stores and Specialty Shops 


D. NUSBAUM & CO. 
Brooklyn Knitting Co. 


Mills - - - Union Course, Lon Island 
Sales Office—(Wholesale)— 
347 Fifth Ave. New York 

















Me nthe Mer Melans? 


(Mint! Miocture) 


NEW YORK 





good stores 


MENTHE MELANGE 


Mixture 15 Mints 
Delightfully Refreshing 














Reduce Your Flesh 
with Dr. Walter’s 
Rubber Reducing 


Garments 


(THE entirebody, 
or any part, 
can be reduced 
without dieting by 
dissolving the fat 
through perspira- 
tion. They are 
invaluable tothose 
suffering from 
rheumatism. 


Reducing Corset 
In dark or cream col- 
ored rubber. Reduces 
abdomen, hips, thighs 
and waist line. $12.00 


Chin Reducer $2.50 


Man’s Abdomi- 

nal Reducer,rein- 

forced with coutil 
$10.00 





Send hip and waist 
asure. 


Anklets, for reducing 
and _ shaping 
the ankles. 
Send ankle 
measurement. 
Per pair $7.00 
Extra high 
$9.00 





Send for my illustrated booklet 


Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 
389 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Near 36th St., Suite 605 
Philadelphia— 
fary Kammerer 
221 South 11th St. 


Washington— 
Gibson, Co., Inc. 
917 G Street, N. W. 


Chicago— San Francisco— 
Buck & Rayner Adele Millar 
26 South State St. 220 Post St. 











DELICIOUS NUTS 


My, I have never tasted SALTED NUTS so good before. 
Do tell me where you got them for I must have the same kind for 


my gers, next week. 


I just send my check for $1.75 for a full pound of SALTED 


PECANS or $1.50 for a full pound of SAL 
delivered to me on the day I wish. 
Well, that’s easy-- 


-here goes my check to 


TED ALMONDS and they are 


WASHINGTON FOOD PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Dept. V 1. 





Washington, D, C, 



































Smart Dodge Estate Body 


Seats 9. Removal of Rear 
Seat affords ample lugg 
space. Seats fold into double 
Pullman berth for camping 
parties. 


alld Ah 





y OWN nte 
Home should get full t information 


5 Ht: ri: BABCOCK CO. WATERTOWN. N.Y. 
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“Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


Enables the natural figure to 
achieve all the grace and sym- 
metry of the Eastern danc- 
ing girl or the Spanish gypsy. 


THE ORIENTAL 
(trademark) is the new 
and beautiful under- 
garment designed for 
young girls who do 
not wear a corset. 


It is expressly fash- 
ioned to hold the low- 
er part of the figure 
firm and to eliminate 
any unattractive line. 





Soft but snug—a per- 
fect foundation for 
the present vogue of 
draped costuming. 


Made of suede, 
of Jersey, silk, of satin, 
of brocaded silk and of 
combinations of these 
materials 


$150 1 $10 


ASK FOR IT 
IN CORSET DEPARTMENTS 


MADE BY 


Made exclusively by the Warner Brothers 
Company, originators of WRAP-AROUND 
(trademark) and CorsELETTE( trademark). 
347 Madison Ave., New York; 367 W. 
Adams St., Chicago; 28 Geary St., San 
Francisco; 356 St. Antoine St., Montreal 
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HUDSON 





In closed cars especially, Hudson has offered many beautiful types. But 
never, we believe, has there been a model of such richness as this new 
Sedan. The upholstering is a different material than has heretofore been 
used. 


But as pleasing to you as the Sedan will surely be, your greatest satisfaction 
will come from the chassis. The famed smoothness of Super-Six performance 
has been made even more attractive by refinements which assure prompt 
engine starting even in the coldest weather, as well as a greater 
improvement in gasoline and oil economy. 


We concede no smoother performance in any motor car. A steady 
vibrationless flow of power, gives to the new Hudson chassis an individuality 
that all motordom concedes. 


Few cars at any price are to be compared to the New Hudson Sedan in 
either richness of body detail or mechanical excellence. When price is 
considered Hudson is outstanding in its value. 


Meee oe Rk eS 








Announcing 


A NEW HUDSON SEDAN 


of Greater Beauty and A Finer Super-Six Chassis 




















The Sedan 


7 Passenger 


*2145 


NEW MODELS 


Speedster - - - $1350 
--Pass. Phaeton = 1425 
iScacne ee = i= << 1475 
s-Pass. Sedan - - 1895 


Freight from Detroit and Tax Extra 
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PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Stardard Sanit 
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Cashmere Houquel Soap q 


A bouquet?... Hundreds of them in Cashmere 
Bouquet soap. Gardens culled tor their blos- 
soms. In each cake the compressed essence of 


ai old-tashioned nosegay. 


Approved ot by people who still like old-fash- 
joned thing Approved of by moderns who 
have taken up old-fashioned things and made 
them new again, Appealing to both for the 
quality which neither time nor vicissitudes 


have been able to lessen in the slightest degree. 
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\ew Dork- London ~Paris 
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